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HE  Imperial  Assemblage  to  be  held  at  Delhi  on  the 
1st  of  next  month  cannot  fail  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  oriental  scholars  the  description,  given  in 
the  Mahabharata,  of  a similar  gathering  held  there  about 
four  thousand  years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  the  object  was  the 
assumption  of  paramount  power  by  a mighty  sovereign. 
Then,  as  now,  princes  and  potentates  came  from  all  parts  of 
India  to  do  homage  to  one  who  was  greatly  their  superior 
in  power,  wealth,  and  earnest  devotion  to  rule  honestly  and 
impartially.  Then,  as  now,  the  feeling  of  allegiance  was  all 
but  universal.  But  noteworthy  as  these  points  of  similitude 
are,  there  are  others  which  place  the  two  assemblages  in 
marked  contrast.  The  one  was  held  by  men  who  had  barely 
emerged  from  a state  of  primitive  simplicity  in  the  infancy 
of  human  society  ; the  other  is  to  be  inaugurated  under  all 
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the  refinements  and  paraphernalia  of  the  highest  civilization. 
The  one  borrowed  all  its  sanctity  from  religion  ; the  other 
depends  for  its  glory  on  political  and  material  greatness. 
The  one  was  purely  national ; the  other  brings  into  the  field 
a dominant  foreign  power.  There  are  other  points,  equally 
remarkable,  both  of  similitude  and  of  divergence,  which 
afford  singular  illustrations  of  the  state  of  political  ideas  at 
immensely  remote  periods  ; and  a short  account  of  the 
ancient  ceremonial  may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  at 
the  present  time. 

The  ceremony,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  the  Rdjnsnya, 
or  that  which  can  be  effected  only  by  a king — from  Rdjan 
‘ a king’  and  sJiu  ‘ to  be  effected.’  This  derivation,  however,  is 
not  universally  accepted.  Some  interpret  the  term  to  mean 
the  ceremony  at  which  the  Soma  juice  is  produced,  from  rdjd 
‘ moon’  for  the  moon-plant,  and  sii  ‘ to  bring  forth’  ; but  as 
there  are  a hundred  different  rites  at  which  the  brewing  of 
the  Soma  beer  is  an  essential  requirement,  while  it  is  distinct- 
ly laid  down,  that  none  but  a king  who  can  command  the 
allegiance  of  a large  number  of  tributory  princes,  and  who  is, 
or  wishes  to  be,*'  a universal  monarch,  exercising  supremacy 
over  a large  number  of  princes,  should  perform  it,  the  first 
derivation  appears  to  be  the  right  one, — at  least  it  con- 
veys an  idea  of  the  true  character  of  the  ceremony,  which 
the  other  does  not.  Yajnikadeva,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  S'rauta  S'utra  of  Katyayana,  explains  the  word  rdjd 
in  the  first  aphorism  on  the  subject,  to  mean  a Kshat- 
n'ya,*f-  without  specifying  that  he  should  be  a king,  and  this 
may  at  first  sight  suggest  the  idea  that  any  Kshatriya, 
whether  a soveriegn  or  not,  may  perform  it  ; but  the  context 
shows  clearly  that  a king  was  a sine  qua  non,  and  none  but 
a king  could  undertake  the  rite.  According  to  the  S'astras, 

* T:T^T  I Taittiriya  Bnhmana. 
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none  but  a Kshatn'ya  was  fit  for  royalty,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  rdjan  both  for  a king  and  a man  of  the  Kshatn'ya 
caste  was  so  common,  that  in  interpreting  it,  in  particular 
passages  the  context  is  alwaj's  looked  upon  as  the  safest 
guide  to  its  true  meaning.  If  we  assume,  however,  that 
Katyayana  wished  only  to  indicate  the  caste  of  the  perfor- 
mer, with  a view  to  exclude  the  other  castes,  without  caring 
to  point  out  his  political  position,  the  interpretation  of  the 
scholiast  would  be  open  to  no  exception. 

From  its  very  nature  a ceremony  like  the  Rajasuya 
could  not  be  common  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  much  less 
during  the  Hindu  period,  when  India  was  never  held  by  a 
single  monarch.  It  was  then  divided  into  many  kingdoms, 
principalities  and  chiefships,  each  enjoying  perfect  autonomy, 
and  entertaining  more  or  less  jealousy,  not  unoften  amount- 
ing to  hostility,  or  even  violent  animosity,  against  each  other, 
and  a universal  sovereignty  like  that  of  the  autocrat  of 
Russia  was  perfectly  impossible.  The  language  of  praise  or 
flattery  has  doubtless  often  declared  particular  sovereigns  to 
have  been  Chakravartiiis  or  emperors  ; but  the  reality,  as 
regards  the  whole  of  India,  was  never  accomplished.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  in  rare  instances,  such  as  those  of  Chan- 
dragupta  and  As'oka,  many  sovereigns  acknowledged  subor- 
dination to  some  mighty  monarch  or  other,  and  the  weaker 
ones  paid  tribute,  but  their  autonomy  was  rarely  sacrificed, 
and  their  alliances  generally  bore  the  character  of  confederacies, 
or  federal  union,  and  not  that  of  feudal  baronies  subject  to  a 
ruling  chief,  and  under  no  circumstances  were  servile  duties 
such  as  under  the  feudal  system  the  Barons  in  Europe  were 
obliged  to  render  their  suzerains,  ever  exacted  from  the  tribu- 
taries. The  bond  between  them  was,  besides,  of  the  feeblest 
kind,  and  snapt  at  eveiy  favourable  opportunity.  In  the  Vedic 
period  even  such  monarchic  federation  on  a very  large  scale 
were  any  thing  but  common,  and  the  rite  of  Hlahdbhishcka, 
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or  imperial  baptism,  which  follows  the  Rajasuya,  was  ad- 
ministered to  only  a few.  The  Aitarcya  Brahmana  of  the 
Rig  Veda  affords  a curious  illustration  of  this  fact.  After 
describing  the  ritual  of  the  Mahabhisheka,  with  a view  to 
point  out  its  high  importance,  the  author  of  the  work  gives  a 
list  of  the  persons  who  had  been  inaugurated  by  that  rite, 
and  of  the  priests  who  officiated  thereat,  and  it  includes  only 
ten  names.*  The  list  does  not,  it  is  true,  profess  to  be  ex- 
haustive ; but  the  necessit)'  felt  for  such  a list  and  its  meagre- 
ness suffice  to  show,  that  the  rite  was  but  rarely  performed, 
and  even  the  knowledge  of  its  ritual  among  the  priesthood 
was  not  common.  The  Ramayana  describes  the  rite  as  cele- 
brated by  Ramachandra,  but  there  is  no  description  of  it  in 
any  later  work  ; and  no  manual  for  its  performance  has  yet 
been  met  with. 

The  description  of  the  Rajasuya  in  the  Mahabharata  is 
a popular  poetical  one,  loaded  with  much  that  is  m\'thical, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  exaggeration  ; but  it  is  the  best 
known  all  over  India,  and  comprises  the  fullest  account  of  its 
exoteric  characteristics.  Yudhisthira,  the  hero  of  it,  lived, 
according  to  Hindu  chronology,  in  the  last  century  of  the 
third  cycle,  or  the  Dvapara  Yuga,  i.  c.,  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  ; but  recent  researches  of  oriental 
scholars  are  not  very  favorable  to  his  claim  to  so  remote  an 
antiquity.  A careful  study  of  the  lists  of  ancient  kings  given  in 
the  Puranas,  allowing  an  average  reign  of  sixteen  years  to  each 
king,  would  bring  him  to  the  twentieth  century  before  the 

* The  list  includes  the  following  names  : i.  Janamejaya,  son  of  Parikshit, 
inaugurated  by  Taru,  son  of  Kavasha.  2.  Saryata,  son  of  M.anu,  anointed  by 
Chyavana,  son  of  Rhrigu.  3.  Somas'ushma,  son  of  Vajaratna,  by  S'atanika,  son 
of  .Satrujit.  4.  Ambashtya,  by  Parvata  and  Narada.  5-  Vudhams'araushti,  son  of 
Ugrasena,  by  Parvata  and  Narada.  6.  Vis'vakarma,  son  of  Bhuvana,  by 
Kas'yfipJi-  7-  Sudasa,  son  of  Pujavana,  by  Vas'ishtha.  8.  Marutta,  son  of 
Angiras.  9.  Anga  a/ias  .\lopaiiga  by  Udamaya,  son  of  .Mri.  10.  llharata.  son 
of  Dushyanta,  by  Dirghatamas,  the  son  of  an  unmarried  woman. 
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Christian  era.  But  even  this  is  not  unquestionable.  On  the 
other  hand  the  existence,  in  tlie  Aitareya  Brahmana,  of  the 
name  of  Janamejaya,  son  of  Parikshit,  who  is  evidently  the 
same  with  the  sovereign  named  in  the  Mahabharata,  and  the 
grandson  of  Arjuna,  brother  of  Yudhishthira,  would  force  the 
inference  that  he  lived  long  before  that  portion  of  the  Rig  Veda 
came  into  existence;  and  the  lowest  estimate  possible  appears 
to  be  somewhat  over  sixteen  centuries  before  the  era  of  Christ. 

Yudhishthira  and  his  four  brothers  lost  their  father 
Pandu,*  king  of  Hastinapura,  at  an  early  age  ; and  during 
their  minority  the  management  of  their  paternal  state  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  uncle  Dhritarashtra,  under  whose 
guardianship  they  were  brought  up.  Dhritarashtra  was  senior 
to  Pandu,  and  would  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
inherited  the  principality  of  Hastinapura.  But  as  he  was 
born  blind,  his  claims  were  set  aside,  according  to  Hindu 
law,  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother.  The  principality 
having,  however,  come  to  his  hands  during  the  miniority  of 
his  nephews,  court  intrigue  was  brought  into  play,  when  the 
youths  came  of  age,  to  prevent  their  coming  into  possession 
of  even  a portion  of  their  patrimony.  The  sons  of  Dhrita- 
rashh'a  were  most  inimical  to  them,  and  domestic  dissensions 
were  frequent  and  serious.  To  prevent  these  unseemly  disputes 
the  Piindava  brothers  were  sent  away  to  Varanavrata,  f 
where,  it  was  thought,  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  intriguing  cousins.  But  those  who  interested  them- 
selves in  the  welfare  of  the  Pandavas  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  place,  which  the  five  brothers  and  their 

1 he  word  incans  “pale  yellow,  ’ and  is  ordinarily  used  to  indicate  jaun- 
dice. Mr.  M heeler  opines  tliat  it  is  a euplieinism  for  white  leprosy,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  justify  the  theor}'.  Kunti  is  said  to  have  selected  him  from  out  of 
a whole  host  of  princes  at  a grand  sayanvara  ; and  no  damsel  is  ever  likely  to 
select  a leper  for  her  consort. 

t Sup[)osed  by  some  to  be  modern  Allahabad,  by  others,  and  mure  correctl)’, 
a town  to  the  north  of  Karnal. 
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mother  occupied  at  Varanavrata,  was,  one  night,  set  on  fire, 
and  they  had  to  fly  for  life,  and,  for  some  time  after,  to  keep 
themselves  secreted  in  jungle  and  unfrequented  places,  or 
roam  about  as  beggars.  At  last  they  effected  an  alliance  with 
the  powerful  king  Drupada  of  Panchala  (modern  Kanauj), 
whose  daughter  they  married  at  a Sayanvara,  and  through 
his  influence  and  that  of  their  cousin-german  Krishna,'  ob- 
tained a small  tract  of  land  for  their  share  with  the  town  of 
Indraprastha  for  their  capital.  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  afterwards  became  a 
mighty  empire. 

Close  by  Indraprastha,  there  happened  to  be  a large 
forest,*  which  the  Pandavas  burnt  down  and  cleared,  and  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  and  gradual  encroachment  on  the  pos.ses- 
sions  of  their  less  energetic  neighbours,  raised  their  little 
tract  of  land  to  the  rank  and  position  of  a respectable 

* The  existence  of  this  forest  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Wheeler  the  idea  of 
Delhi,  or  the  country  about  it,  having  been  an  outpost  of  the  Aryans  in  India  at 
the  time  of  the  Pandavas,  and  the  whole  of  his  criticisms  on  the  Mahabharata  is 
based  upon  this  major.  That  there  were  many  forests  in  the  country  four 
thousand  years  ago,  is  a truism  which  none  can  venture  to  question,  but  there  is 
no  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Khandava  forest  was  the  ultima  thtile  of  the 
Aryans  at  the  time  in  question.  The  line  of  argument  which  has  brought  the 
learned  author  to  this  conclusion,  could  be  appealed  to  with  great  effect,  to  show 
that  the  jungle  of  Chataura,  near  Jagadispur,  in  which  the  mutineers  under  Kumar 
Singh,  found  a shelter,  was  the  outpost  of  the  English  Raj  in  1858.  To  save 
his  position,  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  denounce  the  whole  of  the  geography 
of  the  Mahabharata  as  after-thoughts.  The  poet  says  that  Bhishma  got  into  his 
chariot,  went  to  Kas'i,  and  brought  the  three  daughters  of  the  king  of  that  place, 
as  brides  for  his  younger  brother,  and  the  critic  exclaims,  “ Kas'i  is  500  miles 
from  Ilastinapur,”  and  as  no  one  could  make  the  journey  so  easily  and  without 
attendants,  the  place  meant  must  be  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastina- 
pur ; as  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a poet  to  give  in  detail  the  number  of 
the  attendants,  the  places  where  they  halted,  and  the  stages  they  travelled  over. 
Chand,  in  the  12th  century,  with  nearly  as  much  laconic  brevity,  makes  his  hero 
Prithviraj  travel  to  Kanauj  from  Delhi  on  a like  mission,  and  it  was  crowned 
with  equal  success.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  historian  will  question  the  truth  of 
the  elopement  of  the  Princess  of  Kanauj. 
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principality.  Alliances  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  races 
also  helped  them  to  rise  in  power  ; and  the  extension  of  their 
possessions  towards  the  west  and  the  south-west,  where  they 
met  with  little  opposition,  soon  enabled  them  to  assume  a 
high  position  among  the  crowned  heads  of  India.  A magni- 
ficent palace,  called  a SabJid  or  ‘ audience  chamber’,  was  next 
built  in  the  capital,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  finest  work  of  art 
that  had  ever  been  produced  in  this  countr)\  A Titan 
(Danava)  was  its  architect,  and  it  was  enriched  with  the  most 
precious  materials  that  could  be  collected  from  the  different 
parts  of  India,  including  some  highly-prized  stones  from 
the  Himalaya.  Its  description  refers  to  floors  of  crystal, 
partitions  of  glass,  and  marbles  of  all  colours  ; to  spacious 
and  lofty  apartments;  doors  and  windows;  terraces  and 
gardens ; artificial  lakes  and  fountains.  Much  of  this  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  poet’s  imagination  ; but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
enough  to  make  the  owner  proud  of  its  possession,  and  to 
long  to  show  it  to  his  rivals.  To  inaugurate  it  by  a grand 
festival  was  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  that 
suggested  the  ambitious  scheme  of  celebrating  the  politico- 
religious  sacrifice  of  the  Rajasuya,  and  raising  the  principality 
to  the  rank  of  an  empire. 

This  was,  however,  not  an  easy  task  to  accomplish. 
Close  by,  to  the  north,  there  was  Hastinapura,  the  capital  of 
their  ancestors,  in  the  possession  of  their  inveterate  enemies 
the  Kurus.  To  the  east,  Mathura  was  held  by  a powerful 
sovereign.  To  the  south,  the  king  of  Malava  was  a standing 
menace,  and  to  the  west  there  was  the  principality  of  Virata,* 
which  would  not  in  a hurry  yield  to  its  neighbours.  There 
were,  besides,  other  mighty  sovereigns  in  different  parts  of 


* The  modern  Bengal  districts  of  Rangpur  and  Dinajpur  to  the  north  claim 
to  be  the  ancient  Virata,  but  the  cattle-lifting  foray  of  the  Kurus  in  the  country 
of  Virata,  described  in  the  Virata  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  position  of  that  country  having  Iteen  as  given  above. 
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India  who  were  proud  of  their  high  position,  and  not  at  all 
disposed  to  succumb  to  what  to  them  was  a new-born  and 
pett}'  Raj. 

1 he  most  powerful  king  at  the  time,  however,  was 
Jarasandha,  sovereign  of  Magadha.  lie  had  carried  his 
victorious  arms  as  far  as  Mathura,  and  expelled  therefrom 
the  Yadavas,  who  had  wrested  it  from  a relative  of  his.  11  is 
army  was  the  largest  and  best-trained  ; and  he  had  already 
imprisoned  ninety-seven  princes  with  a view,  when  the  number 
came  up  to  a hundred  and  twelve,  to  offer  them  as  a sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  by  way  of  a preliminary  to  his  raising  the  white 
umbrella  of  imperial  sovereignty.  For  the  Pandavas  to  wage 
war  against  him,  with  any  hope  of  success,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  one  in  India  could  proclaim  himself  an 
emperor  without  bringing  on  a most  desolating  retribution 
from  that  monarch. 

To  remove  Jarasandha  from  the  field  by  other  than  open 
warfare  was,  therefore,  the  first  scheme  to  which  the  Pandavas 
set  their  head,  and  assassination  was  resolved  upon  as  the 
only  means  feasible.  Disguised  as  Brahmans,  Bhi'ma,  Arjuna, 
and  Krishna  set  out  for  Magadha,  and,  entering  the  palace  by 
a back  door,  took  him  unawares,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
prayers,  and  killed  him.  The  Mahabharata  gives  a long 
account  of  the  interview,  and  says,  he  was  challenged  to  a 
single  combat,  and  fell  under  the  blows  of  Bhi'ma,  the  “ wolf- 
stomached”  hero  ( Vrikodara.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
euphemism  for  assassination,  inasmuch  as  the  Pandavas  were 
ever  after  accused  of  baseness  for  it,  and  no  baseness  could  be 
predicated  of  a hero  who  challenged  another  to  a single 
combat.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  enabled  the  Panda- 
vas to  liberate  the  imprisoned  chieftains,  and,  not  only  at  once 
to  secure  to  themselves  their  loyal  adherence,  but  also  to 
obtain  a great  accession  of  power  and  influence  in  different 
parts  of  India. 
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Four  grand  military  expeditions  were  next  organised,  one 
to  proceed  to  each  quarter  of  India.  Arjuna  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  North,  and,  proceeding  on,  successively 
conquered,  or  otherwise  brought  into  subjugation,  the  Kulin- 
das,  the  Kalakutas,  the  Avarthas  and  the  S akala-dvipis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Pragjyotisha,  where  he  had  to  wage 
a protracted  war  against  Bhagadatta,  its  king,  who  was  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  a 
handsome  tribute.  Ascending  the  Himalaya,  he  encountered 
many  petty  chieftains,  including  those  of  Uluka,  Modapura, 
Vainadeva,  Sudaman,  Susankula,  North  Uluka,  Devaprastha, 
and  other  places, — mostly  robber  chiefs, — as  also  the  Kiratas 
and  the  Chinas.  Turning  then  towards  the  west,  he  pushed 
on  his  victorious  army  through  Kashmir  to  Balkh,  burning 
and  sacking  several  large  towns  in  the  way.  Then  turning 
back,  he  passed  through  Kamboja,  Darada,  and  Uttara- 
rishika  from  all  which  places  he  obtained  highly-prized 
horses  as  tribute,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Dhavalagiri, 
where  he  rested  for  a while.  Then  he  crossed  the  Himalaya 
and  encountered  the  sovereigns  of  Kimpilla-varsha  and 
Halaka,  the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manasaro- 
vara  Lake  ; and  lastly  approached  the  confines  af  Uttara- 
kuru,  which  was  inhabited  by  Gandharvas,  the  fabled  cho- 
risters of  Indra’s  heaven.  Here  he  was  met  by  ambas- 
sadors, who  purchased  peace  for  their  sovereign  by  a pre- 
sent of  some  rich  stuffs,  jewels,  valuable  furs,  and  silken 
dresses. 

The  second  expedition  was  headed  by  Bhima,  who 
proceeded  to  the  east,  taking  in  the  way  the  country  of  his 
father-in-law  Drupada  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Yamuna.  The  ncrossing  the  Ganges  he  went  southwards 
to  Dasarna,  and,  taking  the  Pulindas  in  the  way,  arrived  at 
Chedi,  the  country  of  S'is'updla,  who  being  related  to  the 
Pdndavas,  readily  acknowledged  subordination,  and  paid  a 
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handsome  tribute.  Rhi'ma  tarried  at  this  place  for  a month, 
and  then  marched  on  successively  to  Kos'ala,  Ayodhya, 
Uttara  Kos'ala,  Mulla,  and  the  Terai,  whence  descending 
down  he  conquered  the  king  of  Kas'i.  His  next  encounter  was 
with  the  Matsyas,  then  successively  with  the  Maladas, 
Madadharas,  the  Vatsabhumi'yas,  the  Bhangas,  the  Santakas 
and  Varmakas,  and  several  Kirata  and  other  races,  which  he 
conquered,  and,  making  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Mithila 
(Videha),  came  down  to  Magadha  to  collect  tribute,  having 
on  a former  occasion  destroyed  its  valiant  king,  Jarasandha. 
The  son  of  Jarasandha  joined  his  army  along  with  several 
minor  chiefs,  and  with  them  he  proceeded  to  the  country  of 
his  half-brother  Karna,  (Bhagalpur,)  who  was  always  inimical 
to  the  Pandavas,  and  waged  a protracted  war  in  defence  of  his 
rights.  But  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  ulti- 
mately made  to  negociate  for  peace  by  the  jDayment  of  a 
heavy  indemnity.  Bengal  and  its  numerous  petty  chiefs 
next  attracted  the  attention  of  Bhi'ma,  and  they  were  all 
overpowered  and  obliged  to  enrich  the  conqueror  with  large 
contributions  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  sandal-wood,  agallochum, 
wool,  and  rich  stuffs. 

The  army  of  the  South,  under  Sahadeva,  first  over- 
powered the  king  of  Mathura,  and  then,  proceeding  through 
the  northern  parts  of  country  now  owned  by  Sindhia,  in 
which  it  encountered  and  subjugated  many  hostile  chiefs, 
came  to  the  country  of  Kunti'bhoja.  This  aged  monarch 
was  the  foster-father  of  Kunti,  the  mother  of  the  three  elder 
Piindavas  ; he  welcomed  the  general  with  every  mark  of 
consideration,  and  readily  entered  into  the  scheme  of  his 
eldest  grandson  to  assume  the  imperial  title.  He  gave  much 
wealth  and  valuable  assistance  In  pushing  on  the  expedition 
with  success.  Crossing  the  Chambal,  Sahadeva  came  face 
to  face  with  the  crown-prince  of  Jambhaka,  an  old  enemy  of 
Krishna.  What  the  name  of  the  prince  was  or  of  his  countr)’. 
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is  not  given,  but  the  prince  was  powerful  and  fought  with  great 
courage.  He  was,  however,  ultimately  overpowered,  and 
made  to  render  homage  and  to  pay  an  indemnity.  The 
Narmada  was  next  crossed,  and  Sahadeva,  in  his  victorious 
march,  successively  made  a lot  of  petty  princes  to  acknow- 
ledge his  supremacy,  until  he  reached  the  Pandyan  kingdom, 
which  held  him  at  bay  for  a time.  Kishkinda  proved  even 
more  troublesome,  and  a treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  was 
all  that  could  be  extorted  from  it.  Beyond  Kishkinda  was 
the  country  of  Mahisamati  (probably  Mysore)  which  was 
owned  by  a chief  of  great  valour,  who  was  especially  favoured 
by  the  god  Agni,  who  had  seduced  a daughter  of  the  king, 
and  afterwards  married  her,  and  promised  protection  to  his 
father-in-law.  Sahadeva  and  his  army  were  no  match  for 
this  mighty  chief,  and  Agni  so  befriended  his  protege  by 
raining  fire  on  every  side  that  the  assailants  were  well-nigh 
overpowered.  At  this  juncture  Sahadeva  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Agni,  and  through  his  intervention  effected  a treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship.  The  story  of  Agni  affords  an 
instance  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  ancient  times,  and  also 
a hint  about  the  Nair  custom  of  women  not  living  under 
the  protection  of  their  husbands,  but  of  cavaliers  of  their 
own  choice  ; for  in  order  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  on  the 
character  of  the  princess,  Agni,  says  the  story,  had  or- 
dained that  women  in  Mahisamati  should  ever  after  lead 
a wanton  life  in  public  f A z'arauij/dj  independently  of  their 
husbands. 

Proceeding  further  south  from  Mahisamati,  Sahadeva 
subjugated  several  petty  chiefs,  as  also  several  one-eyed,  one- 
legged,  or  otherwise  deformed  races,  described  in  the  orthodox 
style  of  traveller’s  stories,  and  thence,  through  ambassadors, 
secured  the  allegiance  of  Dravida,  Sarabhipattanam,  Tamra 
island,  Timingila,  or  the  country  of  the  whale,  Kalinga, 
Andhra,  Udra,  Kerala,  Talavana,  Ceylon,  and  other  places. 
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On  his  way  home,  he  passed  along  the  western  coast  through 
Surat  to  Guzarat  where  he  met  Krishna  and  the  other 
Yadava  chiefs,  and  finally  returned  home,  loaded  with 
immense  wealth  and  many  valuable  presents. 

Nakula,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  West,  first  went 
to  Rohitaka  ; thence  towards  southern  Reljputana  to  Mahettha, 
Sivi,  Trigarta,  Ambashtha,  Malava,  Panchakarphatas, 
Madhyamaka,  Vatadhana  ; and,  then  retracing  his  steps  to 
Pushkara,  and  next  the  Abhira  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sarasvati,  he  marched  on  to  the  Punjab,  to  the  western 
frontier  of  which  he  encountered  the  Pahnavas,  Varvaras, 
Kiratas,  Yavanas,  and  the  S'akas,  from  all  of  whom  he 
obtained  valuable  presents,  and  acknowledgment  of  alle- 
giance. 

In  making  the  above  abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  differ- 
ent armies,  I have  omitted  several  names  of  places  and  persons, 
and  also  used  words  to  indicate  directions  which  do  not  always 
occur  in  the  original.  The  routes,  as  laid  down  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  are  not  always  such  as  an  invading  army  would,  or 
conveniently  could,  take  in  its  progress  from  Indraprastha,  and 
many  reasons  suggest  themselves  to  show  that  the  poet  was 
not  quite  familiar  with  the  places  he  describes.  Some  of  the 
discrepancies,  however,  may  be  due  to  my  inability  to  identify 
the  several  places  named,  and  to  the  possibility  of  there 
having  e.xisted  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name,  one 
of  which  is  known  to  me,  and  the  other  not.  Several  districts 
in  northern  and  eastern  Bengal  now  claim  to  be  the  same 
with  places  named  in  the  Mahabharata,  but  which  probably 
have  no  right  to  the  pretension.  In  a few  cases,  there  are 
two  or  three  claimants  for  the  same  ancient  name.  As  it  is, 
however,  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  a critical 
analysis,  but  simply  to  quote  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
said,  in  connexion  with  the  Rajasuya,  in  the  Mahabharata, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  rituals  of  the  sacrifice  as  given 
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in  the  Vedas,  I need  say  nothing  further  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  are  curious  about  the  places  named,  and  about 
the  articles  alleged  to  have  been  presented  as  tribute,  which, 
to  a certain  extent,  help  the  identification  of  those  places, 
will  find  much  interesting  matter  in  the  late  Professor  Lassen’s 
learned  essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  the 
Gottingen  Oriental  Journal,  and  in  Professor  Wilson’s  paper 
on  the  Sabha-parva,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  different  expeditionary  armies,  a 
consultation  was  held  as  to  the  propriety  of  immediately 
commencing  the  ceremony,  or  deferring  it  to  a future 
occasion.  Krishna  advised  immediate  action,  and  agreed  to 
take  upon  himself  the  task  of  arranging  everything  for  a 
successful  issue.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  cere- 
mony should  at  once  begin.  Orders  were  thereupon  issued 
to  collect  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  rite,  and  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  all  relatives,  friends,  allies  and  tributaries, 
the  messengers  being  instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
Vais'yas  and  '‘all  respectable  S'udras.”  Nakula  was  deputed 
to  the  old  king  Dhritarashtra,  the  head  of  the  family,  to  invite 
him  and  other  Kaurava  chiefs  to  grace  the  assembly  by  their 
presence  ; and  ample  provision  was  at  the  same  time  made 
for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment  of  the  expected 
guests.  The  Brahmans  were  expected  to  come  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  countr)’,  and  every  one  was  to  be  received  with 
due  honour,  and  to  be  rewarded  with  rich  presents.  The 
invitations  to  the  Vais'yas  and  the  S'udras,  the  agricultural 
and  the  servile  classes,  at  a religious  ceremony,  and  the  use 
of  the  epithet  vidnya  “ respectable”  or  “ venerable”  as  a pre- 
dicate for  individuals  of  the  class  originally  formed  of  helots, 
are  worthy  of  special  note.  “ This  is”,  says  Professor  Wilson, 
“one  of  the  numerous  indications  which  the  Mahabharata 
offers  of  a state  of  public  feeling  and  possibly  of  civil  insti- 
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tutions  which  seems  to  have  preceded  even  the  laws  of 
Manu.”* 

The  most  important  business  in  connexion  with  the 
sacrifice  was  the  appointment  of  duly  qualified  priests,  and 
the  most  renowned  sages  of  the  time  were  solicited  to  take 
parts  in  the  grand  ceremonial.  Krishna-dvaipayana  Vyasa, 
the  natural  father  of  both  the  Kurus  and  the  Pandavas,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Vedas  which 
he  had  arranged  and  classified  himself,  took  the  part  of  Brahma 
or  high  priest.  Susama,  of  the  Dhananjaya  clan,  was  appoint- 
ed the  chief  of  Sama  singers.  Yajnavalk}’a,  the  great  law- 
giver, was  installed  as  Adhvaryu  or  the  chief  of  the  Yajur 
Vedic  priests.  Paila,  son  of  Kasu,  and  Dhaumya,  the  family 
priest  of  Yudhishthira,  undertook  the  duty  of  pouring  out 
the  oblations  on  the  sacred  fire  (hold)  ; while  a host  of  their 
pupils  and  others  were  employed  to  act  as  assistants  and  as- 
sessors to  watch  the  proceedings  and  correct  mistakes 
( sadasya.) 

“Indue  course  and  at  the  proper  time,  Yudhishthira 
was  initiated  into  the  ceremony  by  the  assembled  priests, 
and  thus  initiated  and  attended  by  his  brothers  and  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  Brahmans,  relatives,  friends,  officers 
of  State,  and  princes  from  different  countries,  he,  resplen- 
dent as  the  incarnation  of  Dharma,  entered  the  Sacrificial 
Hall.  Learned  Brahmans,  versed  in  the  Vedas  and  the 
Vedangas,  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Architects 
had,  under  the  king’s  orders,  erected  suitable  abodes  for 
them,  and  those  abodes  had  beautiful  awnings  on  the  top, 
and  were  replete  with  furniture  and  articles  of  food  and 

* Journ.al,  Rl.  As.  Soc.,  VII.,  138.  In  Mr.  Wheeler’s  version  the  epithets 
sai-viiit  mdnyan  “all  respectable,”  arc  placed  against  both  the  Vais'yas  and  the 
S'lklras,  but  the  construction  of  the  sentence  requires  that  they  should  ajiply  to 
the  S'lidras  only,  showing  that  the  three  twice-born  classes  were  all  welcome, 
whereas  of  the  unregenerate  S'udras,  the  “ respectable”  alone  were  admissible. 
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drink  fit  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Receiving  the  welcome 
of  the  king,  the  Brahmans  dwelt  therein,  and  passed  their 
time  in  entertaining  conversation,  in  witnessing  charming 
dances,  and  in  listening  to  sweet  music.  The  hum  of  Brah- 
mans, full  to  satiety,  fond  of  stories,  and  jubilant  with 
delight,  resounded  every  where.  “ Give  away,  and  cat  awa}',” 
were  the  words  which  burst  forth  from  every  side.  The 
virtuous  king  provided  for  each  of  his  guests  thousands  of 
cows,  bedding,  gold,  and  damsels.  Thus  did  proceed  the 
ceremony  of  the  unrivalled  and  virtuous  sovereign  of  the 
earth,  the  great  Pandava,  who  was  like  unto  Indra,  the  lord 
of  the  immortals.”^'  The  provision  of  damsels  for  the  service 
of  Brahman  guests,  reveals  a curious  feature  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  morality  of  the  time  under  notice. 

The  list  of  crowned  heads  which  assembled  at  the  cere- 
mony is  a long  one,  but  as  it  includes  mostly  the  names  of 
those  who  were  subjugated  by  the  brothers  of  Yudhishthira, 
and  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  host,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  it  here.  The  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kaurava 
and  the  Yadava  tribes  were  the  most  prominent  among  the 
guests.  “To  the  guests  were  assigned  dwellings  replete  with 
refreshments  of  every  kind,  and  having  by  them  charming 
lakes,  and  ranges  of  ornamental  plants.  The  son  of  Dharma 
welcomed  them  in  due  form.  After  the  reception,  the  princes 
repaired  to  the  several  houses  assigned  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Those  houses  were  lofty  as  the  peaks  of  the  Kailas'a 
mountain,  most  charming  in  appearance,  and  provided  with 
excellent  furniture.  They  were  surrounded  by  well-built  high 
walls  of  a white  colour.  The  windows  were  protected  by 
golden  lattices,  and  decorated  with  a profusion  of  jewellery. 
The  stairs  were  easy  of  ascent  ; the  rooms  were  furnished 
with  commodious  seats  and  clothing  and  garlands  ; and  the 
whole  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the  finest  agallochum. 


* Mahaljhdrata,  Book  II,  chapter  32. 
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The  houses  were  white  as  the  goose,  bright  as  the  moon,  and 
looked  picturesque,  even  from  a distance  of  four  miles.  The)' 
were  free  from  obstruction,  provided  with  doors  of  uniform 
height,  but  of  various  qualit)’,  and  inlaid  with  numerous 
metal  ornaments,  even  as  the  peak  of  the  Himalaya.  The 
princes  were  refreshed  by  the  very  sight  of  the  mansions.”* 

With  a view  to  prevent  disorder,  and  to  enforce  discipline 
and  the  due  despatch  of  business,  Yudhishthira  .so  arranged 
that  each  department  of  the  ceremony  should  be  placed 
under  one  of  his  principal  relativc.s,  or  of  a friend.  To  see 
to  the  proper  distribution  of  food  was  the  task  assigned  to 
Duhs'asana,  brother  of  Duryodhana.  To  AsVathama,  “ a 
warrior  Brahman  of  saintly  descent,”  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  attending  to  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Brahmans, 
and  to  Sanjaya  the  same  duty  with  reference  to  the  regal  and 
militaiy  guests.  The  venerable  old  chief  Bhishma  and  the 
equally  venerable  chief  Drona  were  solicited  to  act  as  superin- 
tendents-general,  and  to  see  that  nothing  went  amiss.  To 
Kripa,  “ another  saintly  personage,”  fell  the  duty  of  distri- 
buting presents  of  gold  and  jewels.  Bahlika,  Dhritarashp'a, 
Somadatta,  and  Jayadratha,  were  requested  to  act  as  masters 
of  the  ceremony  ; Duryodhana  was  requested  to  see  to  the 
due  receipt  of  the  presents  and  tributes  brought  by  the 
assembled  guests  ; and  Krishna  undertook  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  Brahmans. 

Passing  over  some  fulsome  panegyric  on  the  profusion  of 
wealth  brought  by  the  tributaries,  and  the  lavish  way  in  which 
it  was  distributed  among  Brahmans  and  others,  we  come  to 
the  last  day  of  the  ceremony,  when  Yudhishthira  sat  amid.st 
the  assembled  guests  in  imperial  magnificence,  ready  to 
receive  the  homage  of  all  as  the  sovereign  lord  of  India. 
The  enthusiasm  all  round  was  overflowing,  and  the  praises  of 
the  great  chief  resounded  on  every  side.  The  priests  had 

* Mahabhdrata,  chapter  33. 
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poured  their  last  oblations  on  the  sacred  fire,  and  all  ej'cs 
were  turned  towards  “ the  observed  of  all  observers,”  “ the 
cynosure  of  every  eye,”  to  behold  the  crowning  act  of  this 
majestic  ceremony,  the  acknowledgment  of  allegiance  to  the 
noble  chieftain.  Bhi'shma,  at  this  moment,  rose  from  his 
seat,  and,  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  addressed  the 
chieftain,  saying,  “It  is  your  duty,  O chief,  first  to  show  your 
respect  to  the  assembled  guests.  Six  are  the  persons  who 
receive,  on  such  occasions,  that  mark  of  respect,  the  argliya  ; 
and  these  are  the  tutor,  the  chief  priest,  the  brother-in-law, 
the  sprinkler  of  the  holy  water,  the  king,  and  the  dearest 
friend.  They  have  all  assembled  here,  and  abided  with  us 
for  a year  ; let  an  argJiya  be  prepared  for  each  of  them,  and  it 
is  for  you  to  select  whom  you  would  honour  most.”* 

The  offering  proposed  was  not  a part  of  the  religious 
ceremony,  but  a mark  of  social  distinction,  and  it  consisted 
of  flowers,  sandal  paste,  a few  grains  of  rice  and  a few  blades 
of  Durva  grass  sprinkled  with  water.  From  what  time  this 
offering  has  been  current  in  this  country,  it  is  impossible  now 
accurately  to  determine  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  known  from  a very  early  period,  for  it  is  named  in  old 
ritualistic  works  as  an  offering  meet  for  gods.  Ordinarily 
this  is  preceded  by  another  offering  called  Pddya,  or  water 
for  washing  the  feet.  To  a guest  coming  from  a distance 
nothing  is  more  refreshing  in  a hot  climate,  like  that  of  India, 
than  a wash,  and  essences  and  flowers  immediately  after  it, 
cannot  but  be  grateful.  And  what  were  at  first  necessities 
soon  assumed  the  character  of  formal  ceremonial  acts,  and 
to  this  day  the  offerings  are  regularly  made  in  the  ortho- 
dox form  to  bridegrooms  and  priests.  In  a modified  form 
the  argJiya  appears  under  the  name  of  vidlaya-cJiandana 
or  “ flower  garlands  and  sandal  paste,”  which  arc  offerd  to 
all  guests  on  several  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as  marriages. 


* Mahabharata,  Book  II,  chapter  35. 
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sracldhas,  &c.,  social  distinction  being  indicated  by  the  order 
in  which  the  offering  is  made,  the  noblest  guest  getting  it 
first,  and  the  rest  successively  according  to  their  respective 
ranks.  The  law  of  precedence  is  strictly  observed,  and  fre- 
quent disputes  arise  whenever  there  is  a departure.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  at  least  a dozen  disputes 
in  Calcutta  alone  about  the  claims  of  particular  individuals  to 
this  honour.  At  other  than  religious  or  quasi-religious  cere- 
monials, the  sandal  paste  is  replaced  by  otto-of-roses,  and  the 
garlands  by  bouquets.  The  Muhammadans  in  India  adopted 
the  custom  from  the  Hindus,  and  at  Darbars  substituted 
prepared  betel  leaf  (pdfi)  for  the  nosegay.  In  this  last 
form  the  Governors-General  and  Viceroys  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  have  hitherto  honored  their  Indian  guests.  Yudhish- 
thira,  knowing  well  how  ticklish  people  were  on  the  subject, 
declined  to  decide  the  question  as  regards  the  king  who  should 
first  be  honoured,  and  sought  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

Bhishma  was  of  opinion  that  Krishna  was  the  most  re- 
nowned among  the  princes,  and  should  first  receive  the  mark 
of  respect.  Others  also  sided  with  him  ; and,  the  natural 
bearing  of  Yudhishthira  being  in  favour  of  his  dearly-beloved 
and  faithful  cousin,  the  offering  was  presented  to  him.  The 
act,  however,  proved  a veritable  apple  of  discord.  S'is'upala, 
king  of  Chedi,  could  not  at  all  tolerate  it,  and  denounced  it 
as  grossly  partial  and  unjust.  In  a long  and  eloquent  speech 
he  showed  that  Krishna  was  not  a king,  as  his  father  and 
elder  brother  were  living,  and  there  were  several  potentates 
present  who  were  infinitely  his  superior,  and  that  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  Rajasuya,  the  question  of  precedence  was  of 
vital  importance,  and  should  not  be  hastily  disposed  of.  Ad- 
dressing the  Pandavas  and  Bhishma,  he  said — 

“ In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  host  of  kings,  Krishna 
is  by  no  means  entitled  to  this  distinction.  Through  favour 
alone  you  have  done  him  the  honour,  and  it  is  unworthy  of 
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you.  You  are,  however,  young,  and  know  nothing  of  what  is 
becoming  in  such  cases  ; the  duty  in  such  cases  is  a delicate 
one,  while  Bhishma  (whose  advice  you  have  accepted)  is 
narrow-minded,  and  has  long  since  lost  his  senses.  Time-serv- 
ing saints  like  you,  Bhishma,  are  detestable  in  the  assembly  of 
good  men.  Under  what  semblance  of  reason  have  you  pre- 
sented the  avghya  to  Krishna  who  is  not  a king  ? and  with 
what  face  has  he,  in  an  assembly  like  this,  accepted  the  offer- 
ing ? Should  you  think  him  to  be  senior  by  age,  he  cannot, 
in  the  presence  of  his  father  Vasudeva,  deserve  the  honour. 
It  is  true  Krishna  has  always  been  a well-wisher  and  follower 
of  you,  sons  of  Kuru,  but  it  is  unbecoming  of  you  to  give 
him  the  precedence  in  the  presence  of  (your  father-in-law) 
king  Drupada.  If  you  have  done  him  honour  under  the  im- 
pression of  his  being  an  Acharya,  or  expounder  of  the  S'astras, 
you  have  been  equally  wrong,  for  he  cannot  claim  precedence 
where  the  venerable  professor  Drona  is  present.  Equally 
have  you  done  wrong  if  you  say  that  you  have  selected  him 
as  a priest  (Ritvig)  of  the  highest  distinction,  for  he  cannot 
earn  that  distinction  in  the  presence  of  the  hoary-headed 
Dvaipayana  (Vyasa).  How  dare  you  raise  Krishna  to  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  sifch  noble  personages  as  the  son 
of  Santanu,  the  noble  Bhishma  who  can  command  his  own 
death,  the  valiant  hero  and  highly  learned  As'vatthama  ; the 
king  of  kings  Uuryodhana,  the  most  learned  professor  of 
Bharata,  Kripa,  the  learned  professor  of  Kimpurusha  Druma, 
king  Rukmi,  and  S'alya,  king  of  Madra  ? Is  it  becoming  that 
you  should  set  aside  the  favourite  pupil  of  Jamadagni,  one 
who  has,  by  his  own  valour,  conquered,  in  fair  fight,  the 
whole  race  of  kings,  that  valiant  hero  Karna  in  favour  of 
Krishna?  The  son  of  Vasudeva  is  not  a priest,  nor  a pro- 
fessor, nor  a king,  and  you  have  selected  him  solely  because 
you  are  partial  to  him.  Besides,  if  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  to  honour  Krishna,  why  have  you  insulted  these  kings 
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by  inviting  them  to  such  an  assembly?  We  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  honorable  son  of  Kunti  from  any  fear,  or 
flattery,  or  hopes  of  favour  ; we  thought  him  engaged  in  a 
noble  act  and  worthy  of  the  rank  of  a suzerain,  and  therefore 
yielded  to  him  ; and  he  has  failed  to  treat  us  with  becoming 
respect.  He  has  in  this  assembly  offered  the  arghya  to 
Krishna  who  is  in  no  way  deserving  of  it,  and  he  could  not 
have  insulted  us  more  seriously.  The  claim  of  the  son  of 
Dharma,  to  be  the  most  virtuous,  is  false,  for  what  virtuous 
person  offers  worship  to  one  who  is  bereft  of  all  merit? 
Yudhisthira  has  behaved  meanly,  and  resigned  all  pretension 
to  a sense  of  justice  and  duty,  by  offering  the  highest  honour 
to  that  wicked  scion  of  the  Vrishni  race  who  nefariously  assas- 
sinated the  noble  king  Jarasandha.  The  sons  of  Kunti  are, 
however,  cowards,  mean,  and  wandering  beggars,  and  through 
their  meanness  they  may  offer  you  the  honour  ; but  it  was  your 
duty,  Krishna,  to  reflect  upon  the  propriety  of  the  act.  How 
could  you,  knowing  yourself  to  be  unworthy,  barefacedly 
accept  the  offering?  Even  as  a dog,  having  in  private  tasted  a 
drop  of  butter,  prides  itself  upon  it  ; so  are  you  feeling  elated 
by  the  honour  you  have  got ; but  know  well  that  the  offering 
is  not  an  insult  to  the  royal  guests,  but  a ridicule  cast  on  j'ou. 
Even  as  the  marriage  of  an  eunuch,  or  the  attempt  of  a blind 
man  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  colour,  is  absurd,  so  is  the  tri- 
bute of  royalty  paid  to  one  who  owns  no  kingdom.  This  act 
of  to-day  fully  illustrates  the  nature  of  Blu'shma  and  Yu- 
dhishthira’s  claim  to  good  sense,  and  the  character  of  Krish- 
na.”* Saying  this,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  assembly  along  with  some  of  the  guests  ; when 
Yudhishthira  came  forward  and  tried  his  best  to  pacify  the 
irate  chief.  Bhi'shma,  Blii'ma,  and  others  also  interposed  ; 
but  to  no  avail.  S'is'upala,  naturally  of  an  ungovernable 
temper,  spoke  in  the  most  violent  terms.  He  inveighed 
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particularly  against  Bhi'shma  for  his  advice,  and  bitterly 
taunted  Krishna  for  his  many  shortcomings.  Words  rose 
high,  and  the  tumult  became  general.  The  proud  and  mar- 
tial spirit  of  many  of  the  chiefs  sided  with  the  king  of  Chedi, 
and  from  words  they  rushed  to  arms,  when  Krishna,  in  a fit 
of  passion,  knocked  off  the  head  of  S'is'upala  with  his  discus, 
and  brought  the  tumult  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  of  opinion  that  this  legend  has  been 
engrafted  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  on  the  story  of- the 
Pandavas  for  a sinister  purpose.  His  arguments  are;*  ist. 
Because  “ the  legend  is  at  variance  with  the  mythic  account 
of  the  pavilions  from  which  the  Rajas  are  said  to  have 
beheld  the  sacrifice.”  2nd,  Because  “ it  is  of  a character  suited 
to  the  unruly  habits  of  the  Yadavas,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  Kshatn'yas  of  the  Royal  house  of  Bharata,  who  were 
scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  order  and  law.”  3rd, 
Because  “ no  trace  of  the  custom  appears  in  the  ancient 
ritual  of  the  Rajasuya  as  preserved  in  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana.”  4th,  Because  “the  Rajasuya  was  a ceremony  expres- 
sive of  the  superiority  of  the  Raja  who  performed  the  sacrifice,” 
and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  honour  another.  5th,  Be- 
cause “the  custom  of  offering  the  avgliya  as  a token  of  respect 
or  act  of  worship  belonged  to  the  Buddhist  period,  and  was 
essentially  a form  of  worship  antagonistic  to  that  of  sacrifice.” 

The  first  argument  is  founded  on  a mistake.  The 
sacrifice  lasted  for  a whole  year,  and  it  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned that  the  guests  assembled  in  the  Sacrificial  Hall 
to  be  present  at  the  imperial  baptism  when  the  dispute 
occurred.  The  pavilions  were  so  constructed  that  the  princes 
could,  from  them,  behold  the  sacrifice  going  on  ; but  the 
princes  were  not  there  on  the  occasion  in  question.  The 
second  is  a mere  assumption.  The  legends  of  the  Kshatn'yas 
of  the  house  of  Bharata  show  them  to  have  been  as  unruly 
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as  the  Yadavas,  with  whom  they  were  intimately  connected 
by  marital  and  other  ties.  Besides  the  very  fact  of  the 
Kshatn'yas  of  the  house  of  Bharata  having  been  scrupulously 
observant  of  order  and  law,  would,  in  a question  of  so  much 
importance  as  precedence,  suggest  the  idea  of  resenting  affronts 
The  higher  the  civilization,  the  more  troublesome  becomes  the 
settlement  of  the  table  of  precedence  and  court  etiquette.  Great 
knights  in  Europe  were  certainly  not  “ half-naked  savages,” 
and  the  punctiliousness  which  they  observed  rules  of  prece- 
dence at  tournaments,  can  well  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  rights  of  precedence  may  be  insisted  upon  without  the 
persons  concerned  being  unruly  and  riotous.  To  Englishmen 
familiar  with  the  heart-burning  which  often  results  even  from 
mistakes  in  leading  persons  to  the  private  dinner  table,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a slight  of  that  description  at 
a grand  ceremonial  would  be  calculated  to  irritate  the  proud 
spirit  of  ancient  warriors,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus 
have  always  been  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  Further, 
if  in  1870  of  the  Christian  era,  a Kshatriya  chief,  the  Rana  of 
Jodhpur,  could  so  far  carry  his  recusancy  on  a question 
of  precedence,  as  to  necessitate  his  expulsion  by  order  of 
Lord  Mayo  from  British  territory  within  twenty-four  hours, 
it  w'ould  by  no  means  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
ancestor  of  his  could  commit  himself  in  a similar  manner 
four  thousand  years  ago.  The  third  is  due  to  an  oversight ; 
for  had  the  critic  looked  to  the  wording  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Rajasuya  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  he  would  have 
found  that  it  does  not  profess  to  give  the  whole  of  the  ritual 
but  only  “the  Shastras  and  Stotras  required  at  the  Soma  day 
of  the  Rajasuya,”*  and  its  evidence  therefore  is  immaterial. 
The  fourth  has  arisen  from  a misapprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  rite.  An  emperor  doing  honour  to  his  guests 
does  no  more  thereby  lower  himself  in  his  majesty  than  does 
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the  father-in-law  become  inferior  to  a bridegroom  who  accepts 
the  position  of  a son,  by  offering  him  an  arghya.  The  fifth, 
like  the  second,  is  a mere  assumption.  There  is  not  a tittle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Buddhists  originated  the  aigJtya 
by  way  of  protest  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Vedas,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  arghya  decidedly  and  exclusively  characteristic 
of  Buddhism.  The  Buddhists  were  not  foreigners  importing 
foreign  customs  and  manners,  but  schismatics  who,  like  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  VVycliffe,  rejected  all  idolatrous,  un- 
meaning, and  superstitious  rituals  and  observances,  but  re- 
tained all  social  rules  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Even 
Piyadasi,  the  greatest  opponent  of  Hinduism,  did  not  think 
it  inconsisten  with  his  principle  to  enjoin,  in  his  rock  edicts, 
due  respect  to  Brahmans.  A priori  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Buddhists  did  not  reject  so  innocent  a custom 
as  that  of  offering  flowers  aud  incense  to  a guest.  The 
liindu-hating  Muhammadans  adopted  it  from  the  Hindus.  Be- 
sides, the  Buddhists  do  not  in  the  present  day  offer  arghyas, 
and,  except  in  their  Tantras,  avowedly  borrowed  from  the 
Hindus,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rite  in  their  ancient  books. 

To  turn  however  to  the  Rajasuya  of  the  Pandavas.  The 
tumult  having  subsided,  the  crowning  act  of  the  long  protract- 
ed sacrifice  was  duly  performed.  The  consecrated  water 
was  with  all  solemnity  sprinkled  on  the  newly-created  emper- 
or, allegiance  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  guests,  and  the 
ceremony  was  brought  to  a conclusion  amidst  the  cheers  and 
congratulations  of  one  and  all.  The  guests  now  dispersed, 
the  chiefs  with  every  mark  of  honour  aud  consideration,  each 
being  accompanied  by  a brother  of  Yudhishthira  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Raj  ; and  the  Brahmans  loaded  with  the  most 
costly  gifts. 

Mr.  Wheeler  opines  that  “ the  so-called  Rajas  who  really 
attended  the  Rajasuya  were,  in  all  probability,  a rude  com- 
pany of  half-naked  warriors,  who  feasted  boisterously  beneath 
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the  shade  of  trees.  Their  conversation  was  very  likely  con- 
fined to  their  domestic  relations,  such  as  the  state  of  their 
health,  of  their  families,  the  exploits  of  their  sons,  and  the 
marriages  of  their  daughters  ; or  to  their  domestic  circum- 
stances, such  as  herds  of  cattle,  harvests  of  grain,  and  feats 
of  arms  against  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  Their  highest 
ideas  were  probably  simple  conceptions  of  the  gods  who  sent 
heat  and  rain  ; who  gave  long  life,  abundance  of  children, 
prolific  cattle,  and  brimming  harvests  ; and  who  occasionally 
manifested  their  wrath  in  lightning  and  thunder,  in  devasting 
tempests  and  destroying  floods.  Such,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  general  character  of  the  festive  multitude  who  sat  down 
upon  the  grass  at  the  great  feast,  to  oat  and  drink  vigorously 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  new  Raja.”*  As  a fancy 
sketch  of  what  a race  of  primitive  savages  may  be  expected 
to  do  at  a feast,  this  is  perfect.  From  our  knowledge  of  the 
Juangahs  of  Western  Orissa,  of  the  Santals  of  the  Kharakpur 
Hills,  and  of  the  Kharwars  of  Rohtas,  we  can  easily  perceive 
the  natural  exactitude  of  the  picture  in  every  line.  But 
those  who  have  read  the  Mahabharata  in  the  original,  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  not  authorised  by  a single  syllable  to  be 
met  with  in  that  work  ; and  as  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
account  of  the  feast  as  given  in  it,  and  not  what  the  materials 
were  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  sketch  seems  somewhat  out 
of  place.  If  we  are  to  resolve  the  tents  (awnings)  under 
which  the  Brahmans  were  lodged,  the  mansions  provided  for 
the  royal  guests,  the  assembly  hall,  the  golden  seats,  the  crystal 
fountains  and  mirrors,  the  presents  of  rich  stuffs,  horses, 
golden  trappings,  and  highly  prized  incenses,  the  stewards, 
croupiers,  chamberlains,  the  court  etiquette,  heralds,  and 
ambassadors,  to  a motley  crowd  of  ” half-naked  savages 
feasting  under  trees,  seated  on  the  grass,”  what  is  there  to 
prevent  our  rejecting  the  whole  as  a myth?— the  baseless 
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fabric  of  a poet’s  vision,  unworthy  of  being  reckoned  as  an 
historic  description  ? Mr.  Wheeler  attributes  them  to  inter- 
polations made  by  the  Brahmanical  priestcraft  long  after  the 
original  of  the  Mahabharata  had  been  compiled.  Now,  the 
account  of  the  Rajasuya  given  in  that  work  appears  under 
five  heads,  omitting  the  first  on  consultation  which  is  of  no 
interest.  The  heads  are:  ist,  the  assassination  of  Jara- 
sandha  ; 2nd,  the  conquest  of  the  four  quarters  ; 3rd,  the 
sacrifice  ; 4th,  the  offering  of  the  argyJia  ; and  5th,  the  destruc- 
tion of  S'is'upala.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  second  are, 
according  to  the  critic,  “ evidently  a myth  of  the  Brahmanical 
compilers  who  sought  to  promulgate  the  worship  of  Krishna.” 
The  third,  he  believes  to  be,  “ an  extravagant  exaggeration” 
of  a feast  celebrated  by  “ half-naked  savages  under  the  shade 
of  trees.”  The  last  two,  he  suspects,  are  partly  borrowed 
from  the  Buddhists,  and  partly  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Yadavas,  and  engrafted  on  the  original  story  of  the  Pandavas. 
Thus,  out  of  the  five  chapters  we  have  four  entirely  rejected, 
and  an  insignificant  residuum — a caput  inortuuui — of  one 
accepted  in  a sense  which  the  words  of  the  text  do  not 
openly  admit.  The  obvious  inference  under  the  circum- 
stances should  be  that  the  work  in  its  entirety  is  a forgery,  and 
not  that  an  original  has  been  tampered  with  and  corrupted. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  learned  author’s 
“ Ancient  India,”  founded  on  the  Mahabharata,  must  fall  to 
the  ground. 

If  nineteen-twentieths  of  an  account  are  to  be  rejected, 
and  the  remaining  twentieth  is  to  be  so  transmogrified  as  to 
be  utterly  unlike  the  original,  it  would  be  quite  misleading  to 
put  it  forth  as  a picture  of  that  original.  Even  if  it  be  true, 
it  would  be  like  the  skeleton  of  Hercules  put  forth  as  Hercules 
in  flesh  and  blood,  or  an  uncarveds  tone  of  the  Parthenon  put 
forth  to  represent  the  character  of  that  renowned  work  of 
art.  To  quote  the  language  of  Sir  George  Cox,  “if  the 
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story  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  be  clipped  and  pared  as  the 
traditionalists  have  pared  down  the  ‘tale  of  Troy  divine,’  the 
beanstalk-ladder  to  heaven,  the  giant,  and  the  giant’s  wife, 
all  go  to  thin  air  together,  and  there  remains  only  some  vali- 
ant John  who  overcomes  and  punishes  some  tyrant  or  op- 
pressor. Giants  do  not  exist,  and  beanstalk-ladders  to  the 
moon  conflict  with  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  out  of  sucli  wealth  of  materials  we  should 
retain  so  little,  or  why,  in  the  latter  case,  we  should  not  say 
boldly  and  candidly  that  we  do  not  believe  any  part  of  the 
story.”* 

Doubtless,  the  Pandavas  were  a primitive  people,  and 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look,  among  them,  for  the  re- 
finements of  the  present  century  ; but  the  question  before 
us  is  as  to  what  the  state  of  civilization  was  which  they 
had  attained,  and  to  reject  the  only  available  evidence  in 
the  case,  the  Mahabharata,  on  the  d priori  assumption  that, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  have  been  the  counterparts  of  the 
Juangahs  of  our  day,  they  could  not  have  been  so  civilized 
as  to  command  houses  and  tents,  or  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  furniture  and  clothing,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  un- 
philosophical  mode  of  argument.  To  create  one’s  own  major 
in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  a foregone  conclusion,  is  not  the 
most  logical  method  for  the  unravelling  of  the  tangled  maze 
of  historical  truth.  The  question,  besides,  suggests  itself,  if 
the  Pandavas  were  really  naked  savages,  what  had  they  to 
do  with  the  rite  of  the  Rajasuya?  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  their  circumstances  remaining  as  they  are  the 
Juangahs  or  the  Andamanese  could  think  of  such  a politico- 
religious  rite,  and  in  the  case  of  persons  of  their  condition 
about  four  thousand  years  ago,  such  an  idea  would  be  totally 
unwarrantable.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Aitareya 
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Brahmana  of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  the  Sahhita.s  and  the 
Brahmanas  of  the  Black  and  the  White  Yajur  Vedas,  whose 
antiquity  and  authenticity  are  unimpeached,  to  show  that  the 
rite  under  notice  was  well-known  to  the  Aryans  from  a v'ery 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  and  the  description  given  in  those 
works  of  the  rite  and  its  requirements,  indicates  that  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  their  authors  was  consi- 
derably more  advanced  than  those  of  men  who  have  no 
higher  conception  of  a solemn  religious  rite  than  entering  into 
a drinking  bout,  seated  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
The  Pandavas,  if  such  a family  ever  lived,  must  have  lived 
either  before  the  date  of  the  Vedas,  or  after  it.  In  the  former 
case,  they  could  not  have  performed  the  ceremony,  for  the 
ceremony  had  not  been  then  designed.  If  the  latter,  they  must 
have  known  the  Vedic  ordinances,  and  been  in  a condition  to 
follow  them.  And  in  either  case  the  theory  of  naked  savages 
feasting  under  the  shade  of  trees  to  celebrate  the  rite  in 
question  must  be  given  up  as  untenable.  The  story  of  the 
Pandavas  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  all  a 
myth,  even  as  that  of  the  Iliad  founded,  as  supposed  by  some, 
on  an  allegory  of  the  dawn  chased  by  the  rising  sun  ; but  as  in 
the  latter  case  the  Iliad  must  be  accepted  as  a history  of  the 
inner  life  of  men  and  manners  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Greeks,  so  must  the  Mahabharata  be  accepted  as  a record  of 
the  life  of  the  Aryans  in  India  a few  centuries  before  the  time 
wJien  the  Iliad  was  composed  ; and  in  the  account  of  the 
Rajasuya  we  cannot  help  accepting  a picture  of  what  at  least 
was  the  ideal  of  such  a rite  in  those  days. 

The  Mahabharata  does  not  give  any  sample  of  the 
conversations  of  the  assembled  guests  at  the  Rajasuya.  The 
Brahmans  are  said  to  have  discoursed  about  the  particular 
forms  in  which  certain  ceremonies  had  to  be  performed,  but 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  their  discourses  are  not  given.  The 
speeches  of  S'is'upala  denouncing  the  claim  of  Krishna  to  the 
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arghya,  are  fluent,  fiery,  and  very  closely  argued,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  so  elevated  in  tone  as  some  of  the  Homeric  speeches 
are;  but  such  as  they  are,  we  cannot  gather  from  them  any 
idea  of  the  common  topics  of  private  conversation  of  the  guests. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  perfectly  right 
in  his  guess  about  them.  Warriors  in  olden  times  were  rarely 
noted  for  their  literary  acquirements  or  polish,  and  some 
roughness  was  inseparable  from  them  even  in  Europe  two 
hundred  years  ago ; and  the  private  conversation  of  such 
men  could  not  take  a very  lofty  tone.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  at  Versailles  during  the  coronation  of  Emperor  William, 
the  guests  among  themselves  discussed  on  transcendental 
philosophy.  Certain  it  is  that  even  in  our  own  day  a little 
less  of  sensational  talk  and  private  scandal  at  tea  parties  and 
private  gatherings  would  be  a positive  gain  to  society.  Any- 
how under  no  circumstance  can  the  staple  of  private  conver- 
sation among  particular  groups  of  men  help  us  to  any  exact 
idea  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  a whole  race 
or  tribe. 

As  to  the  ideas  of  the  Pandavas  regarding  the  Godhead, 
some  of  the  mantras  quoted  below  will,  we  think,  be  found 
to  be  much  more  reliable  guides,  than  any  guesses  based  on 
a priori  arguments. 

The  rituals  of  the  Rajasuya  do  not  appear  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  even  in  a brief  summary.  It  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  that  work — an  avowedly  epic  poem — to  dwell  upon 
so  dry  and  recondite  a subject  ; nor  is  there,  as  already 
stated,  any  single  treatise  or  guide-book  e.xtant  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  details  may  be  found  arranged  consecutively. 
The  Safihita  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  supplies  some  of  the 
principal  mantras  of  the  rite,  has  nowhere  used  the  word 
Rajasuya.  The  Sama  is  equally  silent,  and  so  is  the  Athar- 
va.  One  of  the  Brahmanas  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  Aitareya, 
however,  devotes  an  entire  book  to  the  rites  of  the  last  day  of 
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the  sacrifice  on  which  the  king  was  made  to  sit  on  a throne, 
consecrated  with  holy  water,  driven  in  a chariot,  and  ofiered 
a goblet  each  of  soma  beer  and  arrack;  and  also  specifies 
a few  of  the  hymns  which  are  to  be  recited  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  different  ceremonials  and  offerings  which  make 
them  up.  The  only  subject  which  it  describes  at  any  length 
is  the  abhisheka,  or  the  pouring  of  consecrated  water  on  the 
king  and  its  attendant  rites.  The  Sanhita  of  the  Madhy- 
andini  Sakha  of  the  White  Yajush  treats  of  the  subject  at 
a greater  length,  and  supplies  most  of  the  mantras  required  ; 
but  the  mantras  occur  dispersed  under  different  heads.  The 
Taittiriya  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajush  and  its  corresponding 
Brahmana,  however,  make  ample  amends  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  others.  They  treat  of  the  rite  in  nearly  its 
entirety  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  supply,  by  direct 
citations  or  references,  all  the  mantras  required  to  be  muttered 
while  making  the  various  offerings  to  the  fire,  and  those 
which  should  precede,  or  follow,  the  offerings,  as  also  those 
which  are  required  for  bathing,  drinking,  mounting  a car, 
and  other  formalities  and  ceremonies  which  have  to  be  gone 
through.  They  are  silent,  however,  as  to  the  particular 
stages  of  the  rite  when  the  Rig  mantras  are  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  Sama  hymns  to  be  chanted,  and  these  we  know  from 
other  sources  are  inseparable  from  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Yajur  Veda.  The  details,  too,  as  given  are  insufferably 
tedious  and  puerile  in  some  respects,  and  vexatiously  obscure 
and  unintelligible  in  others.  Instructions  are  also  wanting 
as  to  how  often  the  rites  are  to  be  repeated,  and  how  the 
time  over  which  they  spread  is  to  be  filled  up. 

It  appears  that  the  Rajasuya,  as  a religious  sacrifice, 
was  not  a distinct  and  independent  ceremony,  but  a collec- 
tion of  several  separate  rites  celebrated  consecutively,  accord- 
ing to  a giv’cn  order,  and  spreading  over  a period  of  twelve 
months.  It  required  the  services  of  several  priests,  and  un- 
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limited  supplies  of  butter,  rice,  sacrificial  animals,  soma 
beer,  and  other  articles  appropriate  for  a Yajna,  as  also 
frequent  and  heavy  presents  of  gold  and  kine  to  the  priests 
and  Brahmans. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  preliminary  rites  was  divided 
into  three  equal  periods,  each  of  which  bore  a separate  name, 
and  during  each  a particular  round  of  ceremonies  had  to  be 
gone  through.  From  the  number  of  months  included  in 
each  of  the  three  periods  its  most  appropriate  name  would 
be  a Ckdtnrindsya^  or  a ‘ quadrimensial  rite’ ; but  the  name 
it  seems,  did  not  originate  merely  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  four  months  in  each  period,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  time  being  devoted  to  the  performance  of  a 
sacrificial  rite  of  that  name  prescribed  in  the  Vedas.  It 
commenced  usually  when  the  14th  and  the  15th  of  the 
waxing  moon  of  the  month  of  Phalguna,  (February — March) 
came  into  conjunction  ; but  in  the  event  of  an  accident  on 
that  day  the  new  moon  of  the  month  of  Chaitra  (March — 
April)  was  deemed  the  next  best,  and  offerings  were  made, 
at  morning,  noon  and  evening,  regularly  every  day  for  four 
lunar  months  ; the  Dars'a  and  the  Purnamasa  rites  being 
celebrated  alternately  on  the  successive  new  and  full  moons, 
and  the  Prayuga  rite  on  every  full-moon.  The  Chaturmasya 
was  ordained  for  both  Brahmans  and  Kshatn'yas,  and  was 
held  in  great  veneration.  When  the  Buddhists  set  aside  the 
old  Vedic  rites,  they  could  not  altogether  reject  the  Chatur- 
masya, so  they  retained  the  name,  but  changed  its  character. 
Instead  of  March,  they  commenced  the  rite  at  about  the 
end  of  June,  or  early  in  July  ; and  in  lieu  of  offerings  to  the 
fire,  they  took  to  systematic  and  formal  reading  of  their 
scriptures.  The  rains  rendered  travelling  and  itinerary  men- 
dicancy inconvenient,  and  .shelter  under  the  roof  of  an  her- 
mitage, or  monastery,  was  an  absolute  necessity  ; and  the 
period  of  this  confinement  was,  therefore,  the  best  adapted 
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for  reading  and  particular  forms  of  penance.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  ceremony  being  observed  in  the  rainy 
weather,  it  had  the  alternative  names  of  IVassd  or  “the 
autumnal  rite.”  When  Hinduism  revived,  the  Chaturmasya 
could  not  be  conveniently  sent  back  to  the  season  when  it 
was  originally  celebrated,  so  in  the  modern  calender  it  begins 
on  the  nth  of  the  waning  moon  in  S'ravana  (July),  and 
terminates  on  the  nth  of  the  waxing  moon  in  Kartika, 
(October — November) ; though  the  ceremony  is  not  finally 
closed  until  the  full-moon  following.  Widows  and  hermits 
are  the  principal  observers  of  this  ceremony  in  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  made  up  of  a series  of  fasts  and  penances : 
some  abstaining  from  the  evening  meal,  or  rice  altogether  ; 
some  taking  their  food  served  on  the  bare  ground  ; some 
giving  up  the  use  of  bedsteads  ; others  eschewing  the  use 
of  betel  leaf,  condiments  and  rich  food  of  all  kinds.  Absti- 
nence from  flesh-meat  and  fish,  from  fine  clothing,  and  from 
indulgence  in  singing,  dancing,  and  music  are  obligatory  on 
all.  In  some  of  its  features  the  new  rite  bears  a close  resem- 
blance to  the  Lent  of  the  Christian  Church,  and,  curiously 
enough,  its  old  prototype,  the  Vedic  rite,  commenced  at 
about  the  same  time. 

The  sacrifice  opened  with  the  cooking  of  eight  pots  of 
frumenty  for  a divinity  named  Anumiti,  who,  according  to 
some,  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  interval  between  the 
14th  and  the  15th  lunation,  but  in  the  opinions  of  others,  that 
of  fertile  land.  The  frumenty  being  duly  consecrated  and 
offered,  a fee  of  one  milch  cow  was  to  be  given  to  the  priest. 
The  object  of  this  offering  was  to  pacify  the  earth  and  make 
her  agreeable  and  favourably  disposed  to  the  sacrifice.  Then 
followed  an  offering  of  one  potful  of  frumenty  to  Nirn'ti, 
the  personation  of  barren  land,  or  the  evil  genius  which  causes 
mischief  to,  and  interruptions  in,  the  progress  of  the  rite. 
The  fee  (DaksJiind)  for  this  offering  was  a piece  of  black 
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cloth  with  a black  fringe ; and  this  offering  had  to  be  made 
while  standing  at  the  doorway,  so  as  to  protect  the  sacrificial 
hall  from  her  encroachment.  Offerings  next  followed  to 
Aditya,  Vishnu,  Agni,  Indra,  Soma,  and  Sarasvati,  to  each 
a specific  number  of  platters  of  the  frumenty,  and  an 
appropriate  fee  for  the  priest  who  consecrated  those  offer- 
ings on  the  fire.  The  fee  varied  from  a bit  of  gold  to  a 
calf,  a bull,  or  one  or  two  milch  cows.  The  full-moon  rite, 
Purnamasa,  was  then  performed  with  offerings  of  Soma  beer 
and  animal  sacrifice  as  ordained  under  that  head  in  the  Vedas. 

After  this  preliminary  Homa,  the  rites  proper  of  the  first 
Chaturmasya,  which  bore  the  specific  name  of  Vais'vadeva 
Pa>~i’a,  began.  These  included  a daily  round  of  offerings, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  articles  offered  being  mostly 
clarified  butter  and  frumenty  cooked  with  grains  of  various 
kinds,  not  excepting  several  species  of  wild  grass,  the  seeds 
of  which,  though  now  no  longer  thought  of  as  edible,  seem 
to  have  been  prized  not  only  as  articles  fit  for  presentation 
to  the  gods,  but  as  nutritious  food.  The  mantras  of  course  dif- 
fered for  every  separate  offering,  and  the  ritual  was  very  scrupu- 
lously fixed  for  the  morning,  the  noon,  and  the  evening  obser- 
vances ; but  for  the  successive  days  there  was  little  or  no 
change,  except  on  the  successive  new  and  full-moons  when 
the  Dars'a  and  the  Purnamasa  were  celebrated  with  the  usual 
offerings  of  soma  beer,  and  the  priests  and  their  congre- 
gations regaled  themselves  with  the  intoxicating  beverage. 
One  of  the  mantras  from  the  Black  Yajur  Brahmana  con- 
tains a curious  reference  to  an  iron  instrument  put  inside  the 
mouth  for  governing  and  guiding  horses.  This  completely 
refutes  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  Arrian  that 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion  knew  not 
the  use  of  the  bit  or  snaffle,  and  tied  a piece  of  raw  bullock’s 
hide  round  the  lower  part  of  the  horse’s  jaw.*  The  name 
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for  the  bit  or  snaffle  in  the  olden  days  was  ddJicina^  Subse- 
quently the  word  kJialina  was  substituted. 

The  second  period  of  four  months  bore  the  name  of  Varu- 
■na-pmghdsa  Parva.  It  commenced  in  the  month  of  Asadha 
(June-July),  or  S'ravana  (July-August),  according  as  the  first 
period  commenced  in  Phalguna  or  Chaitra.  The  articles  of 
offering  during  this  period  included,  besides  the  frumenty, 
grains,  clarified  butter,  &c.,  an  occasional  allowance  of  mutton. 
The  arrangement  of  the  altars  was  slightly  changed,  and  the 
mantras  used  were  mostly  different,  but  the  gods  invoked  were 
the  same,  and  the  alternate  celebration  of  the  Dars'a  and  the 
Piirnamasa  rites,  as  also  of  the  Prayuja,  was  regularly  continued. 

The  third  period  opened  with  the  performance  of  a 
group  of  rites  called  the  Sdkainedha  Parva  which  took  up 
two  days,  the  first  devoted  to  three  homas,  and  the  second 
to  nine  homas,  and  three  offerings  to  the  manes — Mahdpitri 
yajna.  The  homas  of  the  second  day  were  designed  for  the 
Maruts.  It  is  said  that  “ Indra  having  destroyed  Vn'tra,  ran 
away,  thinking  that  he  had  done  wrong.  (Meeting  the  Maruts 
in  the  way)  he  asked,  ‘ Who  can  ascertain  this  (whether  I 
have  killed  Vritra  or  not)?’  The  Maruts  replied,  ‘We  shall 
give  you  the  blessing,  and  ascertain  the  fact ; do  you  give 
us  the  first  oblation.’  They  then  played  about  (on  the  corpse 
of  Vritra  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  lifeless).  Hence  the 
play  of  players,  and  therefore  are  the  oblations  first  given  to 
the  Maruts  for  success  in  warfare.”  The  details  of  the 
offering  to  the  manes  were  very  much  like  what  is  well 
known  in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  s'raddhas,  but  the 
mantras  were  different,  and  the  rite  was  looked  upon  with 
special  veneration.  It  was  followed,  on  a subsequent  day, 
by  another  feast  for  the  manes,  and  it  was  called  Tryavibaka 

I Black  Yajur 
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Puroddsa.  In  this  the  spirit  of  each  ancestor  had  a separate 
platter  of  cake  or  ball  of  barley  steeped  in  ghi,  and  an  extra 
one  was  designed  for  those  who  would  ascend  the  region  of 
the  Manes  (Pitris)  at  a future  time.  The  balls  of  course,  as 
usual  in  s'raddhas,  were  consecrated,  but  not  put  on  the 
ground.  They  were  thrown  upwards  and  received  back  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  divinity  invoked  afterwards  was 
Rudra,  who  is  described  as  a cruel  god,  with  three  eyes — tri 
‘ three,’  and  ambaka  ‘ eyes,’  whence  the  name  of  the  rite. 
Amba  is  referred  to  as  the  wife  of  the  god.  The  object  of 
the  rite  seems  to  have  been  the  prevention  of  the  destruction 
of  crops  by  vermin,  through  the  pacification  of  their  lord, 
who  is  described  as  the  “ master  of  rats.”*  To  the  modern 
Indian  reader,  this  passage  will  appear  remarkable,  as  it  is 
universally  known  in  the  present  day,  as  it  was  in  those  of 
the  Puranas,  that  the  rat  was  the  favourite  of  Ganes'a,  the 
son  of  Rudra,  and  not  of  Rudra  himself.  There  is,  however, 
no  contradiction,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  son  may  well  be  a 
favourite  of  the  father.  As  during  the  two  preceding  periods, 
so  in  this,  the  Dars'a,  the  Purnamasa  and  the  Prayuja  rites 
were  celebrated  with  a lavish  consumption  of  Soma  beer  ; but 
in  the  absence  of  a manual  I cannot  ascertain  if  the  Homas 
and  the  S'raddhas  were  repeated  every  fortnight,  (apparently 
they  were,)  and  how  the  other  days  of  the  period  were  occu- 
pied. The  S'astras  and  Sama  hymns  of  this  period  are  also 
unknown  to  me. 

On  the  completion  of  the  three  quadrimensial  rites  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  one  year,  four  separate  rites  were 
enjoined  for  the  first  day  of  the  new  j-ear.  The  first  of 
these  was  called  Sunns' arya,  and  it  included  offerings  of  twelve 
platters  of  frumenty  to  Indra  and  Agni  ; one  platterful  of 
the  same  to  the  VisVedevas,  twelve  platters  of  cakes  to 
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Indra  as  a combination  of  Sund  ‘wind,’  and  S'im  ‘the  sun, 
milk  to  Vayu,  and  one  platterful  to  Surya.  The  fee  to  the 
priest  for  the  rite  was  twelve  heads  of  kine. 

The  next  was  called  Indra-tnrya  or  “ Indra  the  fourth,” 
the  other  three  associates  being  Agni,  Rudra,  and  Vanina.  It 
included  offerings  of  eight  plattersful  of  frumenty  to  Agni, 
a platterful  of  the  same  made  of  a kind  of  wild  paddy,  called 
GdvidJmka,  to  Rudra,  curdled  milk  to  Indra,  and  frumenty 
made  of  barley  to  Varuna.  The  fee  for  this  rite  was  a cow 
fit  to  carry  loads. 

The  third  rite,  called  PancJiedJuidya,  was  performed  at 
nieht,  when  five  loads  of  different  kinds  of  wood  were  offered 
to  the  fire  along  with  clarified  butter.  The  object  of  this  rite 
was  to  prevent  Rakshasas  from  causing  interruptions.  The 
last  rite  was  called  Apdnidrga  Homa,  because  it  was  accom- 
plished by  offering,  at  early  dawn,  a handful  of  meal  made 
of  the  seeds  of  a wild  weed  named  Apamarga,  (Ascheranthes 
aspera ) on  a burning  fagot.  The  story  in  connexion  with  this 
rite  says;  “once  on  a time  Indra, having  destroyed  Vritra  and 
other  As'uras,  failed  to  find  out  the  As'ura  Namuchi.  At 
last  he  seized  him,  and  the  two  wrestled  together ; Indra  was 
overpowered,  and  on  the  point  of  being  killed  ; when  the 
As'ura  told  him,  ‘ Let  us  enter  into  an  agreement  for  peace, 
and  I shall  let  you  alone  ; promise  only  that  you  will  not  at- 
tempt to  kill  me  with  a dry  or  a fluid  sub.stance,  nor  during  day, 
nor  at  night.’  (The  agreement  was  accordingly  ratified  ; but 
Indra  was  not  satisfied.)  He  collected  some  foam,  which  was 
neither  dry  nor  moist,  and,  at  dawn,  when  the  sun  had  not 
risen,  which  was  neither  day  nor  night  in  this  region,  struck  the 
head  of  the  As'ura  with  that  foam.  The  As'ura  complained 
that  he  (Indra)  was  a murderer  of  his  friend.  From  the  head 
(of  the  As'ura)  was  produced  the  herb  Apamarga;  performing 
a homa  with  that  herb,  he  (Indra)  destroyed  the  Rakshasas.”*' 
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I'or  «the  day  following  six  rites  were  enjoined,  including 
offerings  to  some  of  the  minor  deities  who  protect  infants 
from  their  conception  to  the  time  when  they  learn  to  speak. 
The  articles  offered  call  for  no  remark.  The  fee  in  four  cases 
was  one  or  more  cows  of  particular  colour  or  quality,  gold  in 
one,  and  a horse  in  the  last. 

The  rites  aforesaid  were  all  performed  in  the  king’s  own 
sacrificial  hall,  where  the  necessary  altars  were  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  But  after  the  last-named  rite,  some  offerings 
had  to  be  made  on  eleven  successive  days  in  the  houses  of  the 
subjects,  and  they  were  collectively  called  Ratnindni  Havi  or 
“ the  rite  of  the  wealthy.”  The  first  offering  was  made  to 
Vrihaspati  in  the  house  of  the  High  Priest  Brahma;  the  se- 
cond to  Indra,  in  the  house  of  a Kshatn'ya  ; the  third  to 
Aditya,  in  the  house  of  the  anointed  queen  ; the  fourth  to 
Nirriti,  in  that  of  the  queen  who  is  not  a favourite  ; the  fifth 
to  Agni,  in  that  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  the  sixth  to 
Varuna,  in  that  of  the  charioteer  ; the  seventh  to  the  Maruts, 
in  that  of  a public  prostitute  ; the  eighth  to  Savita,  in  that  of 
the  chamberlain  or  warder  of  the  gynaceum  ; the  ninth  to 
the  AsVins,  in  that  of  the  treasurer  ; the  tenth  to  Pushan,  in 
that  of  the  ryot  who  shares  the  produce  with  the  king  ; the 
eleventh  to  Rudra,  in  that  of  a gambler.  Each  of  these  offer- 
ings had  its  appropriate  fee.  On  the  completion  of  these, 
two  other  rites,  respectively  called  Dikshaniya  and  Devasuvei, 
had  to  be  performed  in  the  king’s  own  sacrificial  hall.  They 
occupied  one  day,  and  completed  the  preliminary  rites  neces- 
sary for  the  most  important  act  of  the  sacrifice — the  im- 
perial bathing  or  AbhisJieka. 

The  account  of  the  Abkishcka  given  in  the  White  Yajur 
Brahmana  is  nearly  as  full  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  Black 
Yajur,  but  the  Brahmana  of  the  latter,  which  elaborates  it,  is, 
at  every  step,  interrupted  by  innumerable  little  stories  of  no 
interest. 
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The  religious  rites  performed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
great  sacrifice  were  twofold — one  appertaining  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  ephemeral  (aikdhika)  Soma  sacrifice  with  its 
morning,  noon  and  evening  libations,  its  animal  sacrifices, 
its  numerous  S'astras  and  Stotras,  and  its  chorus  of  Sama 
hymns,  and  the  other  relating  to  the  bathing  and  its  atten- 
dant acts  of  mounting  a car,  symbolically  conquering  the 
whole  earth,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  priests,  and 
quaffing  a goblet  of  Soma  beer  and  another  of  arrack, 
together  with  the  rites  appertaining  thereto. 

The  proper  time  for  the  ceremony  was  the  new  moon 
after  the  full  moon  of  Phalguna,  i.  e.,  at  about  the  end  of 
March.  The  fluids  required  for  the  bathing  were  of  seven- 
teen kinds  according  to  the  Madhyandim'ya  school  of  the 
White  Yajush,  and  “sixteen  or  seventeen”  according  to  the 
Taittin'yakas.  The  former,  however,  gives  a list  of  i8 
kinds*;  thus — ist,  the  water  of  the  Sarasvati  river,  ( Sdras- 

* The  discrepancy  is  explained  by  taking  the  Sarasvati  water  to  be  the 
principal  ingredient,  and  the  others  the  regular  ritual  articles.  For  the  Ab- 
hisheka  of  Vaishnavite  idols  of  wood,  stone  or  metal,  recommended  by  later 
rituals,  the  articles  required  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but  they  do  not 
include  all  those  which  the  Vedas  give  above.  Thus,  they  enumerate,  ist, 
clarified  butter  ; 2nd,  curds  ; 3rd,  milk  ; 4th,  cowdung  ; 5th,  cow’s  urine  ; 6th, 
ashes  of  bull’s  dung ; 7th,  honey  ; 8th,  sugar  ; 9th,  Ganges  water  or  any  pure 
water;  loth,  water  of  a river  which  has  a masculine  name ; ilth,  water  of  a 
river  which  has  a feminine  name;  12th,  ocean  water  ; 13th,  water  from  a water- 
fall ; 14th,  water  from  clouds  ; 15th,  water  from  a sacred  pool  ; i6th,  water  in 
which  some  fruits  have  been  steeped  ; 17  th,  water  in  which  five  kinds  of  astringent 
leaves  have  been  steeped;  1 8th,  hot  water  ; 19th,  water  dripping  from  a vessel 
having  a thousand  holes  in  its  bottom  ; 20lh,  water  from  ajar  having  some  mango 
leaves  in  it ; 21st,  water  from  eight  pitchers;  22nd,  water  in  which  kus'a  grass  has 
been  steeped ; 23rd,  water  from  ajar  used  in  sprinkling  holy  water  ('  uiutikumbha ) ; 
24th,  sandal-wood  water ; 2Slh,  water  scented  with  fragrant  flowers ; 26th,  water 
scented  with  fried  grains ; 27th,  water  scented  with  Jalamaiisi  and  other  aro- 
matics; 28th,  water  scented  with  certain  drugs  collectively  called  Mahaushadhi  ; 
29lh,  water  in  which  five  kinds  of  precious  stones  have  been  dipped  ; 30th, 
earth  from  the  bed  of  the  Ganges;  31st,  earth  dug  out  by  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant ; 32nd,  earth  from  a mountain  ; 33rd,  earth  from  the  hoof  of  a horse  ; 
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vati) ; 2nd,  water  from  a pool  or  river  while  in  a state  of 
agitation  from  the  fall  of  something  into  it,  (Kallola);  3rd, 
water  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  an  army  over  a ford 
( Vrishasend);  4th,  water  taken  during  an  ebb  tide  (Arthetd); 
5th,  water  taken  during  a flood  tide  ( Ojas hvatt);  6th,  water 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  two  streams  produced  by  a 
sandbank  in  a river  ( Parivdhini)  ; 7th,  sea-water  (Apdnipati); 
8th,  water  from  a whirlpool  (ApdngarbJid) ; 9th,  water  from 
a pool  in  a river  where  there  is  no  ( Snryatvak) ; 

10th,  rain-water  which  falls  during  sunshine,  (Suryavardi- 
c/ias) ; nth,  tank-water  (Mdnda) ; 12th,  well-water, 

( V'rajakshitd) ; 13th,  dew-drops  collected  from  the  tops  of 
grass  blades,  ( Vds'd)  ; 14th,  honey  ( Savishtkd)  ; 15th,  liquor 
amnion  { S'akvari) ; i6th,  milk  (Janablirit)  ; 17th,  clarified 
butter  (Vis'vablirit);  18th,  water  heated  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  ( Svdrdt.)  These  waters  were  collected  at  i^roper  seasons 

34lh,  earth  from  around  the  root  of  a lotus ; 35th,  earth  from  a mound  made 
by  white-ants ; 36th,  sand  from  the  bed  of  a river ; 37th,  earth  from  the  point 
where  two  rivers  meet ; 38th,  earth  from  a boar’s  lair ; 39th,  earth  from  the 
opposite  banks  of  a river  ; 40th,  cake  of  pressed  sesamum  seed  ; 41st,  leaves 
of  the  as'vattha ; 42nd,  mango  leaves  ; 43rd,  leaves  of  the  Mimosa  arjuna ; 
44th,  leaves  of  a particular  variety  of  as'vattha ; 45th,  flowers  of  the  Champaka  ; 
46th,  blossoms  of  the  mango  ; 47th,  flowers  of  the  Sami ; 48th,  Kunda  flowers  ; 
49th,  lotus  flowers  ; 50th,  oleander  flowers;  51st,  Nagakes'ara  flowers;  52nd, 
Tuls'i  leaves  powdered  ; 53'’'^^  Bel  leaves  powdered  ; S4th,  leaves  of  the  kunda  ; 
55th,  barley-meal ; 56th,  meal  of  the  Nivara  grain  (a  wild  paddy) ; 57th, 
powdered  sesamum  seed  ; 58th,  powder  of  Sati  leaves  ; 59th,  turmeric  powder, 
60th,  meal  of  the  Syamaka  grain  ; 6ist,  powdered  ginger  ; 62nd,  powder  of 
Priyangu  seeds  ; 63rd,  rice-meal ; 64th,  powder  of  bel  leaves ; 65th,  pow’der 
of  the  leaves  of  the  amblic  myrobalan  ; 66th,  meal  of  the  kangni  seed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  place  a mirror  before  the  idol,  then  to  fill  a small  pitcher  with 
pure  water,  drop  in  it  a small  quantity  of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  order  above 
named,  and  lastly  to  pour  the  mixture  on  the  reflected  image,  through  a rosehead 
called  s'atajhara,  similar  to  the  gold  vessel  with  a hundred  perforations  described 
above.  This  symbolical  bathing  is  found  expedient  to  prevent  the  paint  and 
polish  of  the  idols  being  soiled  and  tarnished.  In  the  case  of  unbaked  idols  the 
necessity  for  it  is  imperative,  and  the  bathing  is  more  simple,  summary  and 
expeditious. 
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and  opportunities,  and  kept  in  reserve  in  pitchers  near  the 
northern  altar.  On  the  day  of  the  ceremony  eighteen  small 
vessels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Ficus  glomerata  ( Uduinbara) 
or  of  the  Calamus  rotang  (vetasa)  were  provided,  and  the 
Adhvaryii,  proceeding  to  the  first  pitcher,  drew  some  water 
from  it  into  one  of  the  vessels  while  repeating  the  mantra, 
“ O honeyed  water  whom  the  Devas  collected,  thou  mighty 
one,  thou  begotten  of  kings,  thou  enlivener  ; with  thee  Mitra 
and  Vanina  were  consecrated,  and  Indra  was  freed  from  his 
enemies  ; I take  thee.”  He  next  drew  some  water  from  the 
second  pitcher,  with  the  mantra  “ O water,  thou  art  naturally 
a giver  of  kingdoms,  grant  a Kingdom  to  my  Yajamana  so 
and  so  (naming  the  king),”  and  then  poured  into  the  vessel 
butter  taken  four  times  in  a ladle,  a mantra  being  repeated  to 
consecrate  the  operation  of  pouring.  In  this  way  all  the 
eighteen  vessels  being  filled  and  consecrated  in  due  form, 
their  contents  were  all  poured  into  a large  bucket  made  of  the 
same  wood,  while  repeating  the  verse,  “ O honeyed  and  divine 
ones,  mix  with  each  other  for  the  promotion  of  the  strength 
and  regal  vigour  of  our  Yajamana.”  The  mixture  was  then 
removed  to  the  altar  opposite  the  place  of  Mitravaruna.  The 
bucket  being  thus  placed,  six  offerings  were  made  to  the  six  di- 
vinities, Agni,  Soma,  Savita,  Sarasvati,  Pusha,  and  Vrihaspati. 
Two  slips  of  Kus'a  grass  were  next  taken  up,  a bit  of  gold 
was  tied  to  each,  and  the  slips  thus  prepared  were  then 
dipped  into  the  bucket,  and  a little  water  was  taken  out  with 
them,  and  sprinkled  on  the  king  while  repeating  the  mantra, 
“ I sprinkle  this  by  order  of  Savita,  with  a faultless  thread 
of  grass  (pavitra) — with  the  light  of  the  sun.  You  are,  O 
waters,  unassailable,  the  friends  of  speech,  born  of  heat,  the 
giver  of  Soma,  and  the  sanctified  by  mantra  ; do  ye  grant  a 
kingdom  (to  our  Yajamana.)” 

Four  buckets  were  next  brought  out,  one  made  of  Pa- 
lasa  wood,  (Butea  frondosa)  one  of  Udumbra  (Ficus  glomer a- 
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ta),  one  of  Vata  (Ficus  indica),  and  one  of  AsVattha  (Ficus 
religiosa),  and  the  collected  waters  in  the  bucket  were  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  and  poured  into  them. 

The  king  was  then  made  to  put  on  his  bathing  dress, 
consisting  of  an  inner  garment  for  the  loins  (tdrpya)  made  of 
linen  or  cotton  cloth  steeped  in  clarified  butter,  a red  blanket 
for  the  body  (Pdudya),  an  outer  wrapper  tied  round  the 
neck  like  a barber’s  sheet  (ad/iivdsa),  and  a turban  (ushuisa). 
A bow  was  then  brought  forth,  duly  strung,  and  then  handed 
to  the  king,  along  with  three  kinds  of  arrows,  for  all  which 
appropriate  mantras  are  provided. 

The  Adhvaryu  then,  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  king, 
repeated  the  two  following  mantras  : (ist).  “ May  Savita  ap- 
point you  as  the  sovereign  of  the  people.  May  Agni,  the 
adored  of  householders,  appoint  you  the  ruler  of  all  house- 
holders. May  Soma,  the  sovereign  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, grant  you  supremacy  over  vegetables.  May  Vnhaspati, 
the  developer  of  speech,  bestow  on  you  power  over  speech. 
May  Indra,  the  eldest,  make  you  the  eldest  over  all.  May 
Rudra,  the  lord  of  animals,  make  you  supreme  over  all 
animals.  May  truthful  Mitra  make  you  the  protector  of 
truth.  May  Vanina,  the  defender  of  virtuous  actions,  grant 
you  lordship  over  virtue.”  (2nd).  “ O well-worshipped  gods. 
Do  you  free  so  and  so  (naming  the  king),  the  son  of  so  and  so 
(naming  the  father  and  mother  of  the  king),  from  all  enemies, 
and  enable  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  duties  of  Ksha- 
tn'yas,  of  the  eldest,  of  the  lord  of  vehicles,  and  of  supremacy. 
Through  your  blessings  he  has  become  the  king  of  such  a na- 
tion (naming  it).  O ye  persons  of  that  nation,  from  this  day,  he 
is  your  king.  Of  us  Brahmans,  Soma  is  the  king.”  The  con- 
cluding line  of  the  last  mantra  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  exempts 
the  Brahmans  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  anointed  king. 

A few  offerings  to  the  fire  next  followed,  and  the  king 
was  then  made  sj'mbolically  to  conquer  the  four  quarters 
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of  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Making  him  advance  succes- 
sively towards  the  east,  north,  south,  and  west,  the  Adh- 
varyu  said,  “ Yajamana,  conquer  the  earth.  May  the  metre 
Gayatri,  the  Rathantara  Sama  hymn,  the  Stoma  named 
Trivit,  the  spring  season  and  the  Brahman  caste  protect  you 
on  this  side.”  “Yajamana,  conquer  the  south.  May  the 
metre  Trishtup,  the  Vrihat  Sama  hymn,  the  fifteen-fold  Stoma* 
the  summer  season  and  the  Kshatn'ya  caste  protect  you’ 
there.”  “ Yajamana,  conquer  the  west.  May  the  metre  Jagati, 
the  Vairupa  Sama  hymns,  the  seventeen-fold  Stoma,  the 
rainy  season  and  the  Vais'ya  caste  protect  you  there. 
“Yajamana,  conquer  the  north.  May  the  metre  Anushtup, 
the  Vairaja  Sama  hymns,  the  twenty-one-fold  Stoma,  the 
autumn  season,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  protect  you  there.” 
The  king  was  then  made  to  look  upwards,  and  while  he  did 
so,  the  Adhvaryu  recited  a mantra  saying,  “Yajamana 
conquer  the  upper  regions.  May  the  metre  Pankti,  the 
Sakvara  and  the  Raivata  Sama  hymns,  the  three-fold-nine 
and  the  thirty-three-fold  Stomas,  the  dewy  and  the  cold 
seasons.  Vigour  and  Dravina  wealth  protect  you  there.” 

A stool,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Mimosa  catechu 
(Khadira)  or  of  the  Ficus  glomei'ata,  having  feet  about  seven 
inches  high,  had  next  to  be  provided,  and  thereon  was  spread 
a tiger  skin  with  the  hairy  side  upwards  and  the  head  looking 
to  the  south,  the  mantra  for  the  purpose  saying,  that  even  as 
the  skin  was  the  glory  of  the  moon  so  should  it  confer  glory 
on  the  king.  On  the  skin  was  placed  a S'atamdna,  a bit  of 
gold  of  the  weight  of  a hundred  measure,*  or  a coin  of  that 

* The  Scholiast  takes  the  S’atamana  to  be  equivalent  to  a hundiecl  krishnalas 
or  ratis  ; which  would  be  equal  to  175  Troy  grains  ; but  the  researches  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Thomas  clearly  prove  that  the  mana  was  nearly  treble  the  weight 
of  the  rati,  and  that  the  S'atamana  w'as  equivalent  to  320  ratis  or  560  Troy 
grains,  which  made  it  equal  to  four  of  the  well-known  old  coin  Suva7~na,  which 
weighed  140  grains  Troy — something  like  the  Greek  Tetradrachma,  but  about 
twice  its  weight,  and  of  gold.  Marsden’s  Nimismata  Orienialia,  New  Ed,,  p.  5‘ 
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name — probably  the  latter.  Seated  on  this  bathing  stool 
facing  the  east,  the  king  had  a vessel  of  gold,  weighing  a 
S'ataindna  and  having  nine  or  a hundred  perforations  in  its 
buttom,  placed  on  his  head.  A piece  of  copper  was  also 
placed  under  his  left  foot,  and  a piece  of  lead  under  his  right 
foot.  The  vessel  was  intended  to  serve  as  a rosehcad  for  the 
fluid  for  the  bathing  falling  in  a shower  over  the  head  of  the 
king;  the  copper  as  the  emblem  of  the  head  of  Namuchi 
the  chief  of  the  Asuras  or  Demons,  who  were  inimical  to 
religious  rites  ; and  the  lead  that  of  tatlers  and  wicked  people 
who  had  to  be  put  down.  The  mantras  intended  to  be  recited 
when  placing  the  three  articles  indicate  their  character.  The 
king  recited  the  mantras,  and  then  kicked  away  the  metals 
from  under  his  feet.  After  this,  he  lifted  his  two  hands  up- 
wards, repeating  appropriate  mantras,  in  one  of  which  he 
promised  to  rise  before  the  sun  every  day,  and  remained  in 
that  position.  Thereupon,  the  Adhvaryu  came  forward  and 
stood  in  front  of  him  with  the  bucket  made  of  Palasa  wood 
in  his  hand.  The  High  Priest,  or  a relative  of  the  king,  stood 
on  the  right  side  with  the  bucket  of  Udumbra  wood,  and  a 
Kshatn'ya  on  the  left  with  the  bucket  made  of  Nyagrodha 
wood,  while  a Vais'ya  stood  behind  with  the  bucket  made  of 
As'vattha  wood,  and  each  on  his  turn,  in  the  order  named, 
poured  the  contents  of  his  bucket  on  the  king’s  head.  The 
mantra  to  be  recited  when  about  to  pour  the  water  runs 
thus  ; “ May  king  Soma  and  Varuna  and  the  other  gods  who 
are  the  defenders  of  religion  protect  thy  speech  ; may  they 
protect  thy  vital  airs  ; may  they  protect  thy  eyes  ; may  they 
protect  thy  ears.”  The  mantra  for  the  Adhvaryu  when  pour- 
ing the  water  from  his  bucket,  says,  “ O Yajamana,  I bathe 
thee  with  the  glory  of  the  moon  ; may  you  be  king  of  kings 
among  kings ; may  you  prosper  in  every  way ; may  you 
overcome  all  your  enemies.  O ye  well-worshipped  Devas, 
may  you  free  so  and  so  (here  the  name  of  the  king)  the  son 
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of  so  and  so  (here  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother)  from 
all  his  enemies,  and  enable  him  to  discharge  the  highest 
duties  of  the  Kshatn'ya,  of  the  eldest,  of  the  owner  of  the  best 
vehicles,  and  of  his  own  greatness.  Through  your  blessings 
he  has  become  the  king  of  such  a nation  (name).  Know  ye 
of  that  nation,  that  he  has  this  day  become  your  king.  Of  us, 
Brahmanas,  Soma  is  the  king.”  For  the  Brahma  the  mantra 
is  similar  to  the  last,  substituting  only  “the  glory  of  Agni,” 
for  that  of  the  moon,  and  omitting  the  names.  The  Vaisya 
appealed  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Kshatriya  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

The  baptism  over,  the  Emperor  decended  from  his  seat> 
cast  off  his  wet  clothes,  put  on  his  regal  dress  including  hog- 
skin  shoes,  and  then  took  three  steps  forward,  symbolically 
to  represent  the  subjugation  of  the  three  regions,  repeating 
for  each  act  a separate  mantra.  The  three  steps  were  the 
counterparts  of  those  by  which  Vishnu  spanned  the  earth, 
the  upper  regions  and  heaven,  or  those  of  the  sun  at  sunrise, 
midday  and  sunset.  It  calls  to  mind  too  the  story  of  Posei- 
don who  is  said  to  have  covered  a great  distance  in  three  steps. 
The  Adhvaryu  in  the  meantime  offered  an  oblation  to  the  fire, 
and  the  Agnidhra,  collecting  a portion  of  the  water  that 
had  run  over  the  Emperor’s  person,  poured  a portion  of  it 
on  the  fire  in  the  name  of  Rudra. 

A chariot  was  next  brought  into  the  sacrificial  hall,  and 
to  it  three  horses  were  yoked,  and  two  charioteers  were  made 
to  take  their  places  on  its  two  sides.  The  white  Yajush 
recommends  four  horses.  The  Emperor,  having  taken  his  seat, 
ordered  the  charioteers  to  proceed,  and  they  whipped  the 
horses,  and  drove  them  on  until  the  vehicle  was  brought  in 
front  of  a herd  of  cattle,  when  the  Emperor  touched  the  fore- 
most cow  with  the  tip  of  his  bow,  the  operation  being  em- 
blematic of  a successful  cattle-lifting  raid.  The  vehicle  was 
then  turned  and  brought  back  to  its  place  near  the  altar,  when 
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the  Adhvaryu  offered  four  oblations  to  the  fire,  In  the  names 
of  Agni,  Soma,  Maruts  and  Indra,  and  the  Emperor,  while 
descending  from  his  chariot,  recited  a mantra,  saying,  “ Him, 
who  is  the  pure  soul,  (Hahsa),  Him,  who  is  the  pervader  of  the 
ether,  Him,  who  presides  as  the  Hota  at  the  altar.  Him,  who 
is  the  long-travelled  guest.  Him,  who,  born  of  water,  reigns  in 
every  human  form.  Him,  who  enlivens  all  animals.  Him,  who 
controls  the  seasons,  Him,  who  sustains  the  mountains,  Him, 
the  all  pervading  and  the  mighty  one,  I adore.”  Having  de- 
scended from  the  car,  he  touched  the  two  Satavidnas  which  had 
been  previously  attached  to  the  two  wheels  of  the  vehicle. 

A proper  throne  with  a leather  cushion  was  next  pre- 
pared, and  the  Emperor,  having  taken  his  seat  thereon, 
received  the  homage  of  his  guests.  The  first  person  to  approach 
him  was  the  Adhvaryu,  who,  touching  his  breast,  said,  “ If 
you  desire  to  govern  an  empire,  judge  impartially  between 
the  great  and  the  small ; direct  your  entire  attention  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  all ; and  exert  your  utmost  to  prevent 
all  misadventure.” 

The  Brahma  or  High  Priest  next  appeared  before  him 
and  the  following  conversation  passed  between  them  : — 

The  Emperor.  “ Brahman.” 

Brahma.  “ Thou  art  all-glorious.  Thy  behests  can 
never  be  overruled.  Thou  art  the  asylum  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  (as  great  as)  Savita.” 

Emperor.  “ Brahman.” 

Brahma.  “ Thou  art  all-glorious.  Thy  might  is  in- 
fallible. Thou  art  the  asylum  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
(as  great  as)  Varuna.” 

Emperor.  “ Brahman.” 

Brahma.  “ Thou  art  all-glorious  and  the  owner  of  every 
kind  of  wealth.  Thou  art  the  preserver  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  Indra.” 

Emperor.  “ Brahman.” 
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Brahma.  “Thou  art  all-glorious,  the  adored  of  all  to 
whom  thou  art  kind,  and  the  cause  of  weeping  to  the  women 
of  your  enemies,  and  therefore  Rudra.” 

Emperor.  “ Brahman.” 

Brahma.  “ Thou  art  all  glorious,  therefore  like  unto 
Brahma.” 

The  purohit  was  next  commanded  to  approach,  and  he 
handed  the  Emperor  a sacrificial  knife.  This  knife  was 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  in  shape  like  a scymitar.  With  the 
point  of  this  instrument,  the  Emperor  had  to  draw  on  the 
ground  a dice-board,  and  pour  thereon  four  oblations  of 
butter  for  Agni.  This  done,  the  Adhvaryu  handed  over  to  him 
five  dice,  shaped  like  couris,  made  of  gold,  and  these  he 
cast  on  the  board,  saying,  “ O ye  dice  which  have  been  taken 
up  after  the  offering  of  due  oblations,  do  ye,  mixing  with 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  grant  me  supremacy  among  kings.” 
If  the  dice  when  cast  showed  the  full  number  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  augury  was  believed  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  this  augury  the  allies,  tributaries,  vassals  and  other 
guests  offered  their  congratulations  and  homage  ; but  as  this 
was  done  without  any  mantra,  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
ritual. 

Now  followed  a rite  called  Sailsripa  Havi,  and  it  re- 
quired eight  plattersful  of  butter  for  Agni,  frumenty  for 
Sarasvati,  and  twelve  plattersful  of  butter  for  Savita,  the 
offering  to  each  divinity  being  accompanied  by  an  appro- 
priate fee. 

Next  came  the  rite  called  Dasapeya.  Preparations  for 
it  were  made  previously,  and  they  included  the  purchase  and 
expression  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  vine,  and  the  brewing 
of  the  same  into  beer.  Immediately  after  the  performance 
of  the  last  named  rite,  a series  of  offerings  were  made  to  the 
fire  with  this  beer,  and  then  a cupful  of  it  was  offered  to  the 
Emperor,  who  quaffed  it  after  repeating  a mantra.  He  then 
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presented  largesses  to  all  the  officiating  priests,  including 
two  golden  mirrors  to  the  Adhvaryu,  a golden  necklace  and 
his  own  outer  garment  to  the  Udgata,  golden  bracelets  to  the 
Hota,  a horse  each  to  the  Prastota  and  the  Pritiharta,  twelve 
heads  of  pregnant  young  heifers  to  the  Brahma,  a barren 
cow  to  the  Mitravaruna,  a vigorous  bull  to  the  Brahman- 
achhaiisi,  clothes  to  the  Neshtri  and  Potri,  a cart  loaded  with 
barley  to  the  Achchhavaka,  and  a bullock  to  the  Agnidhra. 

Next  followed  certain  offerings  of  butter,  curds  and 
frumenty  to  Agni,  Indra,  VisVedevah,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and 
Vrihaspati,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a pregnant  goat  having  well 
developed  teats  under  the  neck  to  Aditya,  and  that  of  a 
pregnant  heifer  to  the  Maruts. 

The  last  rite  in  this  long  list  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
was  called  Santrdmani^  or  the  offering  of  rice  spirit.  Prepa- 
rations for  it  were  made  from  three  days  previously,  when 
young  dried  dates  (krala),  small  round  ^\\xms  (vadari),  and 
myrobalans  (haritaki)  were  brought,  carefully  cleaned,  de- 
prived of  their  stalks  and  calyces,  and  powdered,  then  three 
kinds  of  the  fur — of  the  lion,  the  tiger  and  the  wolf — were 
mixed  with  the  powders,  along  with  barley  meal,  yeast  and 
tender  blades  of  durba  grass,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  a 
large  vessel  of  water.  When  the  fermentation  was  complete, 
the  liquor  was  strained  and  preserved  for  use.  After  the 
performance  of  the  rite  named  in  the  last  preceding  para., 
a brown  goat  and  a bull  were  sacrificed,  and  offerings  were 
made  with  this  liquor,  as  also  with  butter  and  frumenty,  and 
the  ceremony  was  closed  by  the  Emperor  quaffing  a goblet- 
ful of  the  exhilarating  liquor. 

The  rituals  given  in  the  Black  and  the  White  Yajush 
thus  limit  the  Abhisheka  to  one  sprinkling  and  one  bathing ; 
but  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  of  the  Rig  Veda  recommends 
three  kinds  of  bathing:  ist,  called  Abhisheka  for  kings  ; 2nd, 
Purndbhisheka  for  superior  kings,  and  3rd,  ]\Iahdbhishcka  for 
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emperors.  Its  details  are  different,  but  from  the  mantras 
given,  the  second  bathing  appears  to  correspond  to  a great 
extent  with  the  ritual  above  given.  The  object  of  the  third 
is  thus  described  : “ The  priest  who,  with  this  knowledge 
(about  the  Mahdbhisheka  ceremony  as  described  in  a pre- 
ceding part  of  the  work)  wishes  that  a Kshatriya  should 
conquer  in  all  the  various  ways  of  conquest,  to  subjugate  all 
people,  and  that  he  should  attain  to  leadership,  precedence, 
and  supremacy  over  all  kings,  and  attain  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  to  universal  sovereignty,  enjoyment  (of  pleasures), 
independence,  distinguished  distinction  as  a king,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  highest  desires,  the  position  of  a king,  of  a 
great  king,  and  supreme  mastership,  that  he  might  cross 
(with  his  arms)  the  universe,  and  become  the  ruler  of  the 
whole  earth  during  all  his  life,  which  may  last  for  an  infinitely 
long  time,  that  he  might  be  the  sole  king  of  the  earth  up  to 
its  shores  bordering  on  the  ocean  ; such  a priest  should  in- 
augurate the  Kshatriya  with  Indra’s  great  inauguration  cere- 
mony.”* Such  a blessing,  however  was  not  easily  granted. 
Before  granting  it,  the  priest  was  required  to  demand  from 
the  king  the  following  in  the  form  of  an  oath : “ Whatever 
pious  works  thou  mightest  have  done  during  the  time  which 
may  elapse  from  the  day  of  thy  birth  to  the  day  of  thy 
death,  all  these  together  with  thy  position,  thy  good  deeds, 
thy  life,  thy  childern,  I would  wrest  from  thee  shouldst  thou 
do  me  any  harm.”*|* 

The  utensils  required  for  the  ceremony  were  very  much 
the  same  as  noticed  before,  but  the  fluid  for  the  bathing  in- 
stead of  including  eighteen  kinds  of  water  and  other  sub- 
stances, comprised  only  four  kinds  of  fruit,  powdered,  curds, 
honey,  clarified  butter,  and  rain-water  fallen  during  sunshine, 
all  mixed  in  a bucket  of  Udumbara  wood.  The  mixture 
was  too  repulsive  to  be  poured  over  the  head,  and  so  it  was 


* Hang’s  Translation,  p.  519.  t Loc,  cit. 
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used  only  for  sprinkling  over  the  person  of  the  king.  The 
drinking  of  the  Soma  beer  and  spirituous  liquor  then  followed, 
for  the  latter  of  which  the  following  mantras  are  given  : “ Of 
what  juicy  well-prepared  beverage  Indra  drank  with  his 
associates,  of  the  same,  king  Soma,  I drink  here  with 
my  mind  being  devoted  to  him.”  “To  thee  who  growest 
like  a bullock  (Indra)  by  drinking  Soma,  I send  off  (the 
Soma  juice)  which  was  squeezed  to  drink  it ; may  it  satiate 
thee  and  make  thee  well  drunk.”* 

The  effect  of  the  drinking  is  thus  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Brahmana  : “ The  drinking  of  spirituous  liquor, 
or  Soma,  or  the  enjoyment  of  some  other  exquisite  food, 
affects  the  body  of  the  Kshatn'ya  who  is  inaugurated  by 
means  of  Indra’s  great  inauguration  ceremony,  just  as  plea- 
santly and  agreeably  till  it  falls  down,  as  the  son  feels  such 
an  excess  of  joy  when  embracing  his  father,  or  the  wife  when 
embracing  her  husband,  as  to  lose  all  self-command.”f 

It  is  nowhere  stated  whether  the  whole  or  only  a part 
of  the  ceremonies  above  described  was  observed  by  Yudhish- 
thira.  Each  school  of  Vedic  priests  having  had  their  own 
separate  system  of  ritual,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Yudhish- 
thira  must  have  followed  one  of  them,  and  consequently 
omitted  some  details.  It  is  not  known  to  which  school  his 
family  priest  Dhaumya  belonged,  but  the  school  of  the  client 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  priest. 


* Ilaug’s  Transl.ation,  p.  522.  t Ibid.,  p.  523. 


X. 

ON  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  ANCIENT 

INDIA. 


Human  sacrifices  common  in  ancient  times.  Primitive  conceptions  of  the 
Divinity.  Anthropomorphic  character  of  the  Divinity  suggestive  of 
human  sacrifices.  Other  causes.  Thank-offerings  after  successful  battles. 
Difficulty  of  feeding  prisoners.  Vindictiveness.  Capital  Punishment  at  fixed 
periods.  Vows.  Funeral  rites.  Magical  rites.  Anthropophagism.  Instances 
from  the  practices  of  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Druids,  Scythians, 
Greeks,  Trojans,  Romans,  Cyclops,  Lamim,  Lestrygons.  Syrens.  Story  of 
Saturn.  Cretans.  Cyprians.  Assyrians.  Egyptians.  Jews.  Aztecs.  Khonds. 
Toltecs.  Tezcaucans.  Incas.  Peruvians.  Africans.  Mongols.  Dyaks.  Chinese. 
Japanese.  Human  sacrifices  at  Funerals.  Remains  in  barrows.  Ashantis. 
Vucatans.  Hindus.  Story  of  S'unahs'epha.  Story  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana. 
Naramedha  in  the  White  Vajur  Veda.  Ditto  in  the  Black  Yajur  Veda. 
Different  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  human  victims  should  be  offered. 
Details  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana.  Human  sacrifice  at  the 
As'vamedha.  Directions  in  the  Kalika  Purana.  Symbolical  offering.  Offering 
of  human  blood.  Summary. 

OTHING  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  modern  civili- 
zation than  the  idea  of  .slaughtering  human  victims 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  great  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse ; yet,  looking  to  the  character  of  the  different  systems 
of  religion  which  governed  the  conscience  of  man  in  primi- 
tive times,  it  would  by  no  means  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
d priori  that  such  an  idea  should  have  been  pretty  common, 
if  not  universal. 

The  tendency  to  assign  human  attributes  to  the  Divinity 
was  a marked  peculiarity  in  almost  all  systems  of  religion 
that  then  got  into  currency.  The  ideal  of  God  was  derived 
from  the  concrete  man.  The  attributes  were  doubtless  magni- 
fied manifold,  but  their  character  remained  the  same — they 
differed  only  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  A being  of  unlim- 
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ited  power,  of  profound  erudition,  of  great  subtlety,  was 
what  the  untutored  finite  mind  of  man  could  conceive  in  its 
aspirations  to  grasp  the  infinite  ; and  as  those  aspirations 
were  inspired  by  a dread  of  some,  to  it,  unknown  force  which 
brings  on  misfortune,  the  human  susceptibilities  of  being 
vexed  at  disobedience  and  appeased  by  flattery  and  peace- 
offering,  were  early  attributed  to  him.  In  fact  a cruel,  fierce, 
vindictive  being,  whose  grace  could  be  purchased  by  coaxing 
and  presents,  was  one  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  God- 
head among  primitive  races.  With  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization this  conception  was  materially  and  greatly  purified 
and  improved,  but  the  idea  of  winning  the  good-will  of  an 
offended,  or  indifferently  disposed,  being  of  great  power 
could  not  be  shaken  off,  and  the  coaxing  and  the  presents 
had,  therefore,  to  be  retained  under  some  shape  or  other. 
All  mantras,  charms,  and  prayers — all  offerings,  oblation.s, 
and  sacrifices — in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  religion,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  gradual  development  of  this  cardinal 
idea.  And  inasmuch  as  the  efficacy  of  an  offering,  in  the 
case  of  man,  is  dependant  upon  its  nearness  of  relation  and 
preciousness  to  the  offerer,  and  in  primitive  times  the  prime 
of  the  flock  was  the  most  valued  article  of  possession,  sacri- 
fices of  animals  naturally  obtained  the  highest  place  in  the 
cultus  of  ancient  worshippers.  The  owner  of  the  flock  was, 
of  course,  the  nearest  and  most  precious  to  himself,  and  his 
children,  the  next  after  him,  and  accordingly  they  would  be 
deemed  the  most  appropriate  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices ; 
though,  generally  speaking,  the  main  object  of  worship,  in 
early  times,  having  been  the  temporal  good  of  the  wor- 
shipper, it  was  by  no  means  convenient  for  him  to  offer  him- 
self as  a sacrifice  for  it.  Children,  particularly  when  there 
happened  to  be  several  in  a family,  could  be  more  readily 
spared,  and  they  would  accordingly  be  more  frequently  given 
up  for  the  purpose. 
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Next,  working  out,  with  reference  to  the  Divinity,  the 
human  practice  of  professing  submission  by  putting  oneself 
into  privations  and  degradation  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
whose  good-will  has  to  be  secured,  penance  and  mortification 
early  formed  a part  of  religion,  and  indeed  have  been  co- 
extensive with  religion  itself ; and  the  conclusion  was  soon 
arrived  at,  that  if  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  was  gratifying 
to  the  Divinity,  its  entire  dedication  to  Him  would  be  much 
more  so.  But  self-love  here  intervened,  and  suggested  the 
idea  of  substitutes  or  vicarious  sacrifice,  which  has  exercised 
so  potent  an  influence  in  the  evolution  of  the  religious  cultus 
everywhere. 

Further,  rejoicings  after  success  in  warfare  formed  a 
most  important  element  in  the  annals  of  primitive  society, 
and  as  such  successes  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
due  to  divine  interference,  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  inter- 
vener the  fruits  thereof  was  but  natural,  and  the  offering  of 
prisoners-of-war  as  sacrifices  was  the  obvious  conclusion 
arrived  at. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  in  security  and  feeding 
large  bodies  of  prisoners-of-war  has  often  suggested  the 
necessity  of  summarily  disposing  of  them  by  slaughter, — 
even  Napoleon  I.,  it  is  said,  once  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
odious  method  of  poisoning  some  of  his  sick  comrades  whom 
he  could  not  carry  away  in  his  march  from  Jaffa,* — and  in 
ancient  times,  with  no  secure  prisons  and  defective  commi- 
sariat  and  transport  arrangements,  when  the  victors  them- 
selves had  to  depend  upon  chance  for  their  own  rations, 
it  must  have  been  but  too  frequently  felt ; and  two  massacres 

* Dr.  Desgentiles,  in  his  Histoire  J\Ic(iicale  de  tArnice  d' Orient,  denies  this 
charge,  but  Napoleon  himself  says,  “ I was  obliged  to  leave  behind  all  who  could 
not  follow  us.  There  were  fifty  men  sick  of  the  plague  who  could  not  move  with 
the  army,  and  who  must  be  left  to  the  ferocious  Djezzar.  I caused  opium  to  be 
administered  to  them  to  release  them  from  their  suffering.”  Jomini,  I,  p.  231. 
The  charge  was  at  the  time  generally  believed. 
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under  such  compulsions  would  suffice  to  give  them  a religious 
character,  and  render  them  sacred. 

The  capital  punishment  of  criminals  at  stated  times 
would  also  assume  a similar  character  in  a short  period.  Vin- 
dictiveness has,  likewise,  had  a share  as  much  in  suggesting 
human  sacrifices  as  in  bringing  anthropophagism  into  vogue. 

Further,  it  being  admitted  that  a fierce,  sanguinary 
divinity,  who  helped  his  worshippers  in  achieving  success  in 
w'urfarc,  would  delight  in  receiving  sanguinary  offerings,  vows 
and  promises  to  make  them  on  the  result  of  a projected,  or 
impending,  battle  proving  favourable,  or  on  the  attainment  of 
some  coveted  object,  would  naturally  follow  ; and  the  simple- 
minded  people  who  made  such  vows  and  promises  would  not 
fail  to  keep  them  with  punctilious  care. 

Moreover,  the  practice,  so  common  in  pre-historic  and 
proto-historic  times  (and  not  altogether  a thing  of  the  past 
in  the  present  day),  of  showing  respect  or  affection  to  chiefs 
and  seniors  at  their  funerals  by  slaughtering,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  burying  alive  some  of  their  wives,  concubines,  and 
slaves,  as  also  their  horses  and  dogs,  to  accompany  them,  and 
to  minister  to  their  comfort  in  another  world,  was,  by  its 
frequent  repetition  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  a funeral, 
just  what  would  give  a religious  character  to  such  slaughter, 
and  convert  it  into  a holy  sacrifice. 

Yet  again,  the  art  of  the  magician,  which  in  i^rimitive 
times  included  that  of  the  sorcerer  and  the  soothsayer,  had 
to  resort  to  the  most  outlandish,  uncouth,  and  extraordinary 
means  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  superstitious  people,  and  what  could  be  more  mysterious 
and  awe-inspiring  than  communion  with  the  dead  and  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings  under  the  most  harrowing  circum- 
stances ? and  that  such  slaughter  under  the  peculiar  state 
of  ancient  society  would  be  associated  with  religion  was  but 
natural. 
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Lastly,  a vitiated  desire  for  human  flesh  as  an  article  of 
choice  food  was,  it  would  seem,  pretty  prevalent  in  rude,  pri- 
mitive barbarous  times,  but  as  this  desire  could  not  be  satis- 
fied except  at  uncertain  times  when  strangers  or  prisoners 
were  available,  the  indulgence  in  it  necessarily  partook  of 
the  character  of  a festival,  and  that  again  soon  passed  into  a 
religious  observance. 

Thus  anthropopathy  resulting  in  devotion,  penance, 
rejoicings,  vows,  and  desire  to  avert  evil,  or  secure  a coveted 
object  by  divine  intervention,  vindictiveness,  expediency, 
respect  for  the  dead,  necromancy  and  depraved  appetite,  would 
all  tend  to  human  sacrifices  ; and  that  they  did  so,  is  abun- 
'dantly  evident  from  the  history  of  human  civilization  in 
ancient  times.  To  quote,  however,  a few  instances  by  way 
of  proofs,  though  many  of  them  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
my  readers. 

The  Phoenicians  frequently  offered  human  victims  to 
their  sanguinary  gods  Ba’al  and  Moloch  to  appease  their 
thirst  for  blood.  The  Carthaginians  did  the  same  to  the 
same  divinities.  The  Druids,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  likewise,  satisfied  the  spirit  of  their  gods  by 
human  sacrifices,  often  burning  large  numbers  of  men  in 
wicker  baskets.  The  Scythians  testified  their  devotion  by 
immolating  hundreds  at  a time.  In  the  Thargalia  of  the 
Athenians,  a man  and  a woman  were  annually  sacrificed  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  nation.  Homer  mentions  that  twelve 
Trojan  captives  were  killed  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclos,*  and 
Menelaos  was  seized  by  the  Egyptians  for  sacrificing  young 
children  with  the  Greek  notion  of  appeasing  the  winds.*!* 
an  act  of  vindictive  devotion,  Augustus  immolated  three 
hundred  citizens  of  Perusia  before  his  deified  uncle  Divus 
Julius.  The  cruel  practice  of  the  Cyclops  feasting  on  their 
prisoners-of-war  is  well-known.  According  to  Euripides, 


^ II.  XI.  33. 


t Herodot.,  II.,  119. 
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“ the  most  agreeable  repast  to  the  Cyclops  was  the  flesh  of 
strangers,”*  and  Homer  describes  that  six  of  the  comrades 
of  Ulysses  were  devoured  by  Scylla  in  the  cavern  of  the 
Cyclops.’f'  One  passage  on  the  subject  gives  a vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  cruel  practice,  and  I quote  Pope’s  version  of  it 
entire. 

“He  answered  with  his  deed  ; his  bloody  hand 
Snatched  two  of  my  unhappy  martial  band, 

And  dashed  like  dogs  against  the  rocky  floor. 

The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 

Torn  limb  from  limb,  he  spreads  the  horrid  feast, 

And  fierce  devours  it  like  a mountain  beast. 

He  sucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  drains ; 

Nor  entrails,  flesh,  nor  solid  bone  remains. 

We  see  the  death,  from  which  we  cannot  move, 

And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove.” 

Od.  L.,  V.  282. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  poetical  embellishment  in  this 
extract,  but  divested  of  it  it  shows  that  the  Cyclops  indulged 
in  human  sacrifice.  The  cavern  evidently  was,  like  many 
others  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  temples  where 
the  horrid  rite  of  anthropothusia  was  regularly  observed,  and 
shipwrecked  mariners  were  the  persons  who  afforded  the 
readiest  victims. 

The  Lamiae  and  the  Lestrygons  were  equally  cruel  in  their 
religious  observances.  Adverting  to  the  former,  Bryant  says, 
“ Lamia;  were  not  only  to  be  found  in  Italy'’,  and  Sicily,  but 
Greece,  Pontus,  and  Libya.  And  however  widely  they  may 
have  been  separated,  they  are  still  represented  in  the  same 
unfavourable  light.  Euripides  says  that  their  very  name  was 
detestable.  Philostratus  speaks  of  their  bestial  appetite,  and 
unnatural  gluttony.  And  Aristotle  alludes  to  practices 
still  more  shocking  ; as  if  they  tore  open  the  bodies  big  with 

* Euripides,  Cyclops,  V.  126.  t Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  II.,  pp.  15  ft. 
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child,  that  they  might  get  at  the  infant  to  devour  it.  I speak, 
says  he,  of  people,  who  have  brutal  appetites.* 

“These  descriptions  are  perhaps  carried  to  a great  excess; 
yet  the  history  was  founded  on  truth  : and  shews  plainly  what 
fearful  impressions  were  left  upon  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
barbarity  of  the  first  ages. 

“ One  of  the  principal  places  in  Italy,  where  the  Lami^e 
seated  themselves,  was  about  Formiie  ; of  which  Horace  takes 
notice  in  his  Ode  to  ^lius  Lamia. 

^li,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo,  &c. 

Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  originem 
Qui  Formiaruiii  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps,  et  innantem  Maricae 
Littoribus  tenuisse  Lirim. 

“ The  chief  temple  of  the  Formians  was  upon  the  sea-coast 
at  Caiete.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a woman 
who  died  here  ; and  whom  some  make  the  nurse  of  .^neas, 
others  of  Ascanius,  others  still  of  Creusa.*|-  The  truth  is 
this  : it  stood  near  a cavern,  sacred  to  the  god  Ait,  called  Ate, 
Atis,  and  Attis  ; and  it  was  hence  called  Caieta,  and  Caiatta. 
Strabo  says,  that  it  was  denominated  from  a cave,  though  he 
did  not  know  the  precise  etymology There  were  also  in 
the  rock  some  wonderful  subterranes,  which  branched  out  into 
various  apartments.  Here  the  ancient  Lamii,  the  priests  of 
Ham,  resided  :§  Silius  Italicus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  place, 
styles  it  Regnata  Lamo  Caieta.jl  They  undoubtedly  sacri- 
ficed children  here,  and  probably  the  same  custom  was 
common  among  the  Lamii,  as  prevailed  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  used  to  whip  their  children  round  the  altar 
of  Diana  Orthia.  Thus  much  we  are  assured  by  Fulgentius, 
and  others,  that  the  usual  term  among  the  ancient  Latines 


* Aristol.  Ethics,  L.  7.,  c.  6.,  p.  nS.  t Virgil.  Ain.  L.  7.  V.  I. 

X Strabo,  L.  5,  p.  357.  § Ibid.,  p.  356.  ||  Silius,  L,  8. 
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for  the  whipping  of  children  was  Caiatio.  Apud  Antiquos 
Caiatio  dicebatur  puerilis  ccedes.”* 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Syrens  were  no  other 
then  priestesses  of  anthropothusiac  temples  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  and  they  derived  their  infamous  notoriety,  most 
probably,  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  immolation  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  ; “ for  Campania  at  one  time  was  as 
dreaded  as  Rhegium  and  Sicily,  for  the  dangers  which  awaited 
those  who  navigated  their  coasts.”  The  priestesses  were  in- 
variably selected  with  special  reference  to  their  personal 
charms,  and  the  most  important  part  in  the  service  of  their 
temples  was  singing  of  hymns  in  which  the  Syrens  were  so 
far  perfect,  that  they  were  formerly  believed  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Terpsichore  according  to  some,  and  of  Melpo- 
mene or  Calliope  according  to  others.  After  quoting  the 
account  of  the  Syrens  given  by  Homer  (Od.  M.  v.,  39,  et  seq.), 
Bryant  says  “ The  story  at  bottom  relates  to  the  people  above- 
mentioned,  who  with  their  music  used  to  entice  strangers  into 
the  purlieus  of  their  temples,  and  then  put  them  to  death. 
Nor  was  it  music  only,  with  which  persons  were  induced  to 
follow  them.  The  female  part  of  their  choirs  were  (sic) 
maintained  for  a twofold  purpose,  both  on  account  of  their 
voices  and  their  beauty.  They  were  accordingly  very  liberal 
of  their  favours,  and  by  these  means  enticed  seafaring  persons, 
who  paid  dearly  for  their  entertainment.”t  That  Scylla,  who 
destroyed  some  of  the  followers  of  Ulysses  and  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made,  was  a priestess  of  this  class, 
is  now  generally  admitted.  According  to  Tzetzes,  “she  was 
originally  a handsome  wench,  but  being  too  free  with  seafar- 
ing people,  she  made  herself  a beast.”  “"HvSe  TrpMrov~Kv\Xa  yvv>] 

£ iV/iCTT?;?.  IlocrctSwi't  Sf  (n'i'of(ra  uTredijpidiOii.” 

* De  Virgiliana,  contimenli.a,  p.  762.  Dryant’s  Ancient  Mythology.  II., 
pp.  15  ft'. 
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The  story  of  Saturn  devouring  his  own  children — a 
failing  which  has  also  been  attributed  to  Ops,  and,  according 
to  a passage  of  Euhemerus  transmitted  by  Ennis,  said 
to  have  been  common  among  “ the  rest  of  mankind” — 
Saturnum  et  Opem,  cieterosque  turn  homines  humanam 
carnem  solitos  esitare — is  very  justly  supposed  by  Bryant 
to  be  due  to  the  practice  of  immolation  of  children  in  the 
temples  of  that  divinity  “ in  a ceremony  styled  w/xo^ayta, 
at  which  time  they  eat  the  flesh  quite  crude  with  the 
blood.  In  Crete,  at  the  Dionusiaca,  they  used  to  tear  the 
flesh  with  their  teeth  from  the  animal,  when  alive.  This 
they  did  in  commemoration  of  Dionysos.  Festos  funeris 
dies  statuunt,  et  annuum  sacrum  trieterica  consecratione  com- 
ponunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  facientes,  quae  puer  moriens  aut 
fecit,  aut  passus  est.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  taurum, 
crudeles  epulas  annuls  commemorationibus  excitantes.  Apol- 
lonius Rhodius,  speaking  of  persons  like  to  Bacchanalians, 
represents  them  {Qvaa-Lv  dyiMo/SopoLs  ikeAat)  as  savage  as  the  Thy- 
ades,  who  delighted  in  bloody  banquets.  Upon  this  the  scho- 
liast observes,  that  the  Maenades  and  Bacchae,  used  to  devour 
the  raw  limbs  of  animals,  which  they  had  cut  or  torn  asunder. 
In  the  island  of  Chios  it  was  a religious  custom  to  tear  a man’s 
limb  by  way  of  sacrifice  to  Dionysos.  The  same  obtained  in 
Tenedos.  It  is  Porphyry  who  gives  the  account.  He  was  a 
staunch  Pagan,  and  his  evidence  on  that  account  is  of  conse- 
quence. He  quotes  for  the  rites  of  Tenedos  Euelpis  the 
Carystian.  From  all  which  we  may  learn  one  sad  truth,  that 
there  is  scarce  any  thing  so  impious  and  unnatural,  as  not  at 
times  to  have  prevailed.”*  It  is  said,  Orpheus  first  put  a 
stop  to  this  disgustingly  cruel  custom  ; but,  according  to 
some,  he  only  stopped  the  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  altogether  suppressing  the  rite.  Bernhard 
Schmidt,  in  his  Griechische  Sagat  Munchanas,  says  that  it  is 


* Bryant’s  Ancient  Mythology,  II,  pp.  12  ff. 
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probable  from  the  expressions  of  Pausaneas  that  human 
sacrifices  were  celebrated  on  mount  Lykaion  in  Arcadia  in 
his  time.  Traditions  still  subsist  among  the  people  of  that 
region,  according  to  Schmidt. 

Referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  Herodotus  says  : 
“the  people  of  this  place  worship  the  virgin  goddess  Artemis  ; 
at  whose  shrine  they  sacrifice  all  persons  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  shipwrecked  upon  their  coast ; and  all  the 
Grecians  that  they  can  lay  hold  of,  when  they  are  at  any 
time  thither  driven. 

All  these  they,  without  any  ceremony,  brain  with  a club. 
Though  others  say  that  they  shove  off  headlong  from  a preci- 
pice, for  their  temple  is  founded  upon  a cliff.”*  This  Arte- 
mis was  the  counterpart  of  the  Indian  Kali,  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  until  very  recently,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on.  Even  the  casting  of  the  victim  headlong  from 
the  top  of  a cliff  was  not  unknown  in  India,  for  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Hendley  in  his  interesting  account  of  the 
Maiwdr  Bhflsf  that  “at  installations  at  Jodhpore,  buffaloes 
and  goats  are  to  this  day  sacrificed  in  front  of  the  four- 
armed Devi,  and  thrown  down  the  rock  face  of  the  fort. 
So  again,  at  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Devi'  on  the 
Chitor  Plill.”  “These  are,”  he  adds,  “relics  of  aboriginal 
worship  ;”  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  “ A goat  is  still 
offered  daily  at  the  shrine  of  Ambadevi,  at  Amber  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Dhundar,  or  Jaipur,  as  a substitute  for  the  hu- 
man victim  formerly  stated  to  have  been  sacrificed  at  the 
same  place.”  The  story  of  the  Devi  who  wanted  and  got 
seven  consecutive  royal  victims  from  a chieftain  of  Chitor,  so 
spiritedly  narrated  by  Colonel  Tod,  must  be  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

The  Assyrians,  like  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  freely  indulged  in  human  sacrifices,  and  ima- 

* L.  IV,  C,  103.  t Journal  As,  Soc.  XLIV,  p.  350. 
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gined  that  such  sacrifices,  were  the  most  acceptable  offerings 
they  could  make  to  their  gods. 

Acccording  to  Diodorus  “ red-haired  men  were  formerly 
sacrificed  by  the  Egyptian  kings  at  the  altar  of  Osiris.”* 
And  Plutarch  quotes  a passage  from  Manetho  to  show  that 
“formerly  in  the  city  of  Idithya,  they  were  wont  to  burn 
even  men  alive,  giving  them  the  name  of  Typhous,  and  win- 
nowing their  ashes  through  a sieve  to  scatter  and  disperse  them 
in  the  air  ; which  human  sacrifices  were  performed  in  public,  at 
a stated  season  of  the  year  during  873. ”f  Herodotus  denied 
the  correctness  of  these  statements  ; and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son argues  that  “ it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  the  feeling  of  a civilized 
people  but  religious  observances  and  social  customs  are  such 
irreconcilable  riddles  that  d priori  arguments  founded  on  them 
appear  to  me  to  be  simply  unfit  for  the  elucidation  of  truth 
Few  would  question  the  civilization  of  the  Romans — so 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Egyptians — or,  admitting  it, 
deny  the  fact  that  they  devoted  their  prisoners-of-war  to  car- 
nage for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of  their  metropolis  ; 
not  to  advert  to  their  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims 
until  so  recently  as  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when,  (A.  U.  C.  657)  during  the  consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  a decree  was  promulgated 
by  the  senate  prohibiting  human  sacrifices.^  The  horrors  of 
the  Inquisition  during  the  middle  ages  may  also  be  referred  to, 
to  show  how  the  immolation  of  large  numbers  of  men  may 
be  consistent  with  a high  state  of  civilization  and  a humane 
religion.  Certain  it  is  that  the  principles  on  which  human 
sacrifices  got  into  currency  were  fully  recognised  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ; thus  they  held  that  sacrifices  ought  not  to  be  of  things 
in  themselves  agreeable  to  the  gods,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of 
creatures  into  which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  have  passed. 

* Diodor.,  I.,  88.  + Alhen.,  IV.  p.  172.  J Pliny,  XXX,  c.  3. 
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(Plutarch,  des  Is.  s.  31);  they  ofifercd  the  entrails  of  the 
dead  to  certain  inferior  gods  or  genii  ; and  their  kings, 
after  every  victory,  repaired  to  the  temple  of  their  chief  divi- 
nity, “performed  sacrifice,  offered  suitable  thanksgivings,” 
and  lastly,  “ dedicated  the  spoil  of  the  conquered  enemy,  and 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  laying  before 
the  feet  of  the  god,  the  giver  of  victory,  those  prisoners  they 
had  brought  to  the  vestibule  of  the  divine  abode.”*  It  may 
be  that  the  actual  sacrifice  of  men  took  place  at  a very  early 
period,  and  it  was  subsequently  replaced  by  emblematic  offer- 
ing ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  one  time  or 
other  the  rite  of  anthropethusia  did  obtain  currency  among 
them.  Wilkinson,  with  all  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  credit 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  constrained  to  admit  this.-]* 

The  ancient  Jews  were  in  many  respects  better  than 
their  neighbours,  but  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice  seems  not 
to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  When  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  offer  up  his  son,  he  did  not  even  evince  any 
repugnance  or  surprise,  and  the  vow  of  Jeptha,  which  was 
literally  carried  out  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  affords  a 
positive  proof  on  the  subject.  The  offering  of  children  to 
Moloch,  which  the  Jews  evidently  borrowed  from  their  neigh- 
bours, is  also  remarkable  as  bearing  strongly  on  the  question 
at  issue.  We  read  also  that  when  hard-pressed  in  battle  the 
king  of  Moab  sacrificed  his  eldest  son  as  a burnt-offering  to 
the  Divinity — (II  Kings,  III,  27). 

A curious  phase  in  the  offering  of  children  to  Moloch 
is  noticeable  in  the  history  of  Carthage,  “The  Carthaginians 
had  been  overcome  and  hard  pressed  in  the  war  with  Agatho- 
kles,  and  they  set  down  the  defeat  to  divine  wrath.  Kronos 
(Moloch)  had  in  former  times  received  the  sacrifice  of  the  chosen 
of  their  sons,  but  of  late  they  had  put  him  off  with  children 
bought  and  nourished  for  the  purpose.  In  fact  they  had 


♦Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians  II.,  p.  286. 
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obeyed  the  sacrificers’  natural  tendency  to  substitution,  but 
now  in  time  of  misfortune  the  reaction  set  in.  To  balance 
the  account  and  condone  the  parsimonious  fraud,  a monstrous 
sacrifice  was  celebrated.  Two  hundred  children,  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  land,  were  brought  to  the  idol  of  Moloch.  ‘ For 
there  was  among  them  a brazen  statue  of  Kronos,  holding  out 
his  hands  sloping  downward,  so  that  the  child  placed  on  them 
rolled  off  and  fell  into  a certain  chasm  full  of  fire.’  ”* 

Grimm,  in  his  “Teutonic  Mythology,”*!*  given  ample 
evidences  to  show  that  the  custom  of  offering  human  sacri- 
fices was  at  one  time  common  among  the  Germans  and  the 
Norsemen.  He  says:  “as  a rule,  the  victims  were  captive 
enemies,  purchased  slaves,  or  great  criminals  ; the  sacrifice 
of  women  and  children  by  the  Frank  on  crossing  a river 
reminds  one  of  the  Greek  SiafSarypia  ; the  first  fruits  of  war, 
the  first  prisoner  taken,  was  supposed  to  bring  luck.  In  Folk- 
tales we  find  traces  of  the  immolation  of  children ; they 
were  killed  as  a cure  for  leprosy  ; they  were  walled  up  in 
basements  (ch.  XXXV.,  XXXVI.,  end) ; and  a feature  that 
particularly  points  to  a primitive  sacrificial  rite  is,  that  toys 
and  victuals  are  handed  in  to  the  child,  while  the  roofing-in  is 
completed.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  likwise,  the 
victims  fell  amid  noise  and  flute-playing,  that  their  cries  might 
be  drowned,  and  the  tears  of  children  are  stifled  with  caress- 
es, ‘ne  flebilis  hostia  immoletur.’  Extraordinary  events 
might  demand  the  death  of  king’s  sons  and  daughters,  nay, 
of  kings  themselves.  Thors  offers  up  his  son  to  the  gods  ; 
(Worm  Mondan,  285.)  King  Oen  the  old,  sacrificed  nine  sons 
one  after  the  other  to  Odin  for  his  long  life;:];  (Yugl  saga, 
cap.  29.)  And  the  Swedes  in  a grievous  famine,  when  other 

* Diodorous  Siculus,  XX,  15.  Apud  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture,  II,  365-6. 

t II.,  44. 

+ To  the  Indian  reader  this  will  recall  to  mind  the  nine  successiv'e  princes 
whom  Rand  Langa  of  Mewar  offered  to  the  goddess  Chamunda  whose  unap- 
peased hunger  at  last  needed  the  head  of  the  old  king  himself.  Tod’s  Rajasthan. 
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great  sacrifices  proved  unavailing,  offered  up  their  oivn  king, 
Domaldi ; {ibid.  cap.  i8.  Stallybrass’  translation,  I,  pp.  45f.) 

Of  all  the  different  races  of  America,  the  Aztecs  were 
the  most  civilized.  Their  social  institutions,  their  palaces, 
their  elective  form  of  government,  were  such  as  to  claim  for 
them  a very  high  position  as  a nation,  and  yet  their  addiction 
to  human  sacrifice  was  such  as  would  disgrace  the  lowest 
savages.  At  their  coronations,  “the  new  monarch,”  says 
Prescott,  “was  installed  in  his  regal  dignity  with  much 
parade  of  religious  ceremony  ; but  not  until,  by  victorious 
campaign,  he  had  obtained  a sufficient  number  of  captives  to 
grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  and  to  furnish 
victims  for  the  dark  and  bloody  rites  which  stained  the  Aztec 
superstition.”*  The  number  immolated  at  such  times  was 
prodigious  ; nor  was  the  coronation  the  only  time  when  this 
horrid  rite  was  celebrated.  Adopted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  not  very  frequent  at  first ; “ it  be- 
came,” according  to  the  historian,  “ more  frequent  with  the 
wider  extent  of  their  empire,  till  at  length,  almost  every 
festival  was  closed  with  this  cruel  abomination.”-f-  The  total 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  in  ordinary  years,  and  rising,  on  great  occasions, 
such  as  a coronation  or  the  dedication  of  an  important  tem- 
ple, as  that  of  Huitzilpotchli  in  i486,  to  a hundred  thousand. 
The  heads  of  the  victims  were  preserved  in  Golgothas,  in 
one  of  which  the  companions  of  Cortes  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  skulls.  The  details  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  divinity  to 
whose  honour  the  rite  was  celebrated,  but  they  were  general- 
ly of  the  most  disgusting  and  cruel  kind  possible  ; attended 
by  preliminary  tortures,  which  Prescott  justly  compares  with 
the  fantastic  creations  of  the  Florentine  poet  as  pictured  in 
the  twenty-first  canto  of  his  ‘ Inferno.’  Neither  sex  nor  age 

* Conquest  of  Me.xico,  I.,  p.  22. 
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offered  an  immunity  to  the  unfortunate  captive  from  his  cruel 
doom,  and  in  seasons  of  draught,  infants  were  particularly 
sought  as  the  mcetcst  offering  to  the  rain-god  Tluloc.  The 
object  in  this  case  was  exactly  the  same  for  which  the  Khonds 
of  western  Orissa  sacrificed  their  Meriah  to  the  earth  God- 
dess, Tari  Pennu,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the 
Meria  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  that  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  following  extract  gives  the  details  of  an  ordinary  sacri- 
fice of  the  Aztecs : 

“ One  of  their  most  important  festivals  was  that  in 
honour  of  the  god  Tezcatlcpoca,  whose  rank  was  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  was  called  ‘ the  soul  of 
the  world,’  and  supposed  to  have  been  its  Creator.  He  was 
depicted  as  a handsome  man,  endowed  with  perpetual  youth. 
A year  before  the  intended  sacrifice,  a captive,  distinguished 
for  his  personal  beauty,  and  without  a blemish  on  his  body, 
was  selected  to  represent  this  deity.  Certain  tutors  took 
charge  of  him,  and  instructed  him  how  to  perform  his  new 
part  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity.  He  was  arrayed  in 
a splendid  dress,  regaled  with  incense,  and  with  a profusion 
of  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  were 
as  fond  as  their  descendants  at  the  present  day.  When  he 
went  abroad,  he  was  attended  by  a train  of  the  royal  pages, 
and,  as  he  halted  in  the  streets  to  play  some  favourite  me- 
lody, the  crowd  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and  did 
him  homage  as  the  representative  of  their  good  deity.  In 
this  way  he  led  an  easy,  luxurious  life,  till  within  a month  of 
his  sacrifice.  Four  beautiful  girls,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
principal  goddesses,  were  then  selected  to  share  the  honours 
of  his  bed  ; and  with  them  he  continued  to  live  in  idle  dal- 
liance, feasted  at  the  banquets  of  the  principal  nobles,  who 
paid  him  all  the  honours  of  a divinity. 

“ At  length  the  fatal  day  of  sacrifice  arrived.  The  term 
of  his  short-lived  glories  was  at  an  end.  He  was  stripped  of 
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his  gaudy  apparel,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  fair  partners  of  his 
revelries.  One  of  the  royal  barges  transported  him  across 
the  lake  to  a temple  which  rose  on  its  margin,  about  a league 
from  the  city.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  flocked, 
to  witness  the  consummation  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  sad 
procession  wound  up  the  sides  of  the  pyramid,  the  unhappy 
victim  threw  away  his  gay  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  broke  in 
pieces  the  musical  instruments  with  which  he  had  solaced  the 
hours  of  captivity.  On  the  summit  he  was  received  by  six 
priests,  whose  long  and  matted  locks,  flowed  disorderly  over 
their  sable  robes,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  scrolls  of  mystic 
import.  They  led  him  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  a huge  block 
of  jasper,  with  its  upper  surface  somewhat  convex.  On  this 
the  prisoner  was  stretched.  Five  priests  secured  his  head 
and  his  limbs : while  the  sixth,  clad  in  a scarlet  mantle, 
emblematic  of  his  bloody  office,  dexterously  opened  the 
breast  of  the  wretched  victim  with  a sharp  razor  of  a 

volcanic  substance  hard  as  flint, — and,  inserting  his  hand  in 
the  wound,  tore  out  the  palpitating  heart.  The  minister  of 
death,  first  holding  this  up  towards  the  sun,  an  object  of 
worship  throughout  Anahac,  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  temple  was  devoted,  while  the  multitudes  below 
prostrated  themselves  in  humble  adoration.  The  tragic  story 
of  this  prisoner  was  expounded  by  the  priests  as  the  type  of 
human  destiny,  which,  brilliant  in  its  commencement,  too 
often  closes  in  sorrow  and  disaster.”* 

Nor  did  the  Aztecs  rest  satisfied  with  this  offering  to 
their  gods.  “The  most  loathsome  part  of  the  story,  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  sacrificed  captive  was  dis- 
posed of,  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  delivered  to  the  warrior 
who  had  taken  him  in  battle,  and  by  him,  after  being  dressed, 
was  served  up  in  an  entertainment  to  his  friends.  This  was 
not  the  coarse  repast  of  famished  cannibals,  but  a banquet 

* Conquest  of  Mexico,  I.,  pp.  6Sfi. 
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teeming  with  delicious  viands,  prepared  with  art,  and  attend- 
ed by  both  sexes,  who,  as  we  sliall  see  hereafter,  conducted 
themselves  with  all  the  decorum  of  civilized  life.  Surely, 
never  were  refinement  and  the  extreme  of  barbarism  brought 
so  closely  in  contact  with  each  other.”*  Well  may  the 
historian  exclaim,  “ Strange  that  in  every  country  the  most 
fiendish  passions  of  the  human  heart  have  been  kindled 
in  the  name  of  religion.” 

The  neighbours  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Toltecs,  and  the  Tez- 
caucans,  as  also  the  Incas,  indulged  in  the  loathsome  and 
revolting  rite,  and  often  waged  war  with  each  other,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  captives  for  their  gods.  It  is  even 
said  that  such  wars  were  sometimes  amicably  arranged  solely 
for  the  sake  of  captives  for  sacrifice.-f* 

In  South  America,  the  Peruvians  were  strongly  addicted 
to  human  sacrifices.  Among  the  Incas  when  a great  chief  fell 
dangerously  ill,  he  generally  offered  one  of  his  sons  to  the 
deity,  imploring  him  to  take  the  youth  as  his  substitute.  The 
Araucanians,  though  they  are  said  to  have  been  “ sensible  to 
the  dictates  of  compassion,”  and  a mild,  sensible  race,  averse 
to  cruclt}^  were  nevertheless  sometimes  given  to  the  same 
practice.  They  celebrated  a rite  called  Pntloncon,  or  “ the 
Dance  of  the  Dead,”  at  which  a prisoner-of-war  was  “ sacri- 
ficed to  the  manes  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.”  After 
subjecting  the  unfortunate  victim  to  various  kinds  of  igno- 
miny, such  as  making  him  ride  a horse  deprived  of  his  ears  and 
tail,  symbolically  burying  the  good  deeds  of  his  national 
chiefs,  and  the  like,  “ the  Toqui,  or  one  of  his  bravest  com- 
panions to  whom  he  relinquishes  the  honour  of  the  execution, 
dashes  out  the  brains  of  the  prisoner  with  a club.  The  heart 
is  immediately  taken  out  by  two  attendants  and  presented 
palpitating  to  the  general,  who  sucks  a little  of  the  blood,  and 

* Conquest  of  Mexico,  p.  71. 

t Ibid,  p.  74.  passim  Heaviside’s  ‘American  Antiquities.’ 
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passes  it  to  his  officers,  who  repeat  in  succession  the  same 
ceremony,  in  the  meantime  he  fumigates  with  tobacco-smoke 
from  his  pipe  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  circle.  The  sol- 
diers strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  make  of  them  flutes  ; 
then  cutting  off  the  head,  carry  it  round  upon  a pike  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  while,  stamping  in  mea- 
sured pace,  they  thunder  out  their  dreadful  war-song,  accom- 
panied by  the  mournful  sound  of  these  horrid  instruments.”’*^ 
Of  cannibalism  pure  and  simple,  such  as  that  of  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islanders  ; of  the  people  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
some  of  whom,  the  Murirumbites  for  instance,  like  human 
flesh  raw,  and  others,  like  the  Wadoe  of  the  Coast,  prefer 
to  eat  it  roasted  ;f  of  the  “ Mongols,  who,  according  to  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  “ regarded  human  cars  sowced  in  vynegre 
as  a delectable  dish”  ; of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  who  delight 
in  “ head-hunts”  ; of  some  South  Eastern  Chinese  and 
Japanese  of  the  middle  ages,  who  drank  the  blood  and  cat  the 
flesh  of  their  captives,  esteeming  the  latter  the  most  savoury 
food  in  the  world  ; of  the  Tartars,  Turks,  Mongols,  Tibetans, 
Javanese,  Sumatras  and  Andamanese:J:  I need  say  nothing. 

* Abbe  Don  J.  Ignatius  Molina’s  History  of  Chili,  II.,  p 79.  To  Orpheus 
is  attributed  the  credit  of  having  put  a stop,  in  Greece,  to  the  cruel  custom  of 
eating  raw  flesh  at  religious  sacrifices,  though  he  failed  to  suppress  the  sacrifices. 

+ Burton’s  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  II.  p.  114;  also  Du  Chaillu’s 
Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

X Col.  Yule  has  collected  a large  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  this  subject, 
and  I must  refer  the  reader  to  his  note.  Marco  Polo,  2nd  Ed.,  I.,  pp.  302  ff.  ; 
II.,  pp.  245,  265,  275,  292.  Adverting  to  Christiandom,  he  says  “ The  story  of 
King  Richard’s  banquet,  in  presence  of  Saladin’s  ambassadors,  on  the  head  of  a 
Saracen  curried  (for  so  it  surely  was), — 

‘ Soden  full  hastily 
With  powder  and  with  sjiysory, 

And  with  saffron  of  good  colour,’ 

fable  as  it  is,  is  told  with  a zest  that  makes  one  shudder ; but  the  tale  in  the 
Chanson  d'  Antioche,  of  how  the  licentious  bands  of  ragamuffins,  who  hung  on  the 
army  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  were  known  as  the  Jufin's,  ate  the  Turks  whom 
they  killed  at  the  siege,  looks  very  like  an  abominable  truth,  corroborated  as  it  is 
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The  facts  arc  well  known  ; and  however  repulsive  it  may  be 
to  our  common  humanity  to  be  told  of  them  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  men  under  certain  circumstances  of  society,  do 
take  to  human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 

That  the  practice  of  immolating  wives,  concubines,  and 
slaves,  at  first  originating  from  a mistaken  sense  of  the  future 
world  and  the  requirements  of  the  manes,  did  lead  to  asso- 
ciating such  slaughter  with  religion  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
“ When  a man  of  rank  dies,”  says  Mr.  Tylor,  “ and  his  soul 
departs  to  its  own  place,  whenever  and  whatever  that  place 
may  be,  it  is  a natural  inference  of  early  philosophy  that  the 
soul  of  attendants,  slaves,  and  wives,  put  to  death  at  his 
funeral,  will  make  the  same  journey,  and  continue  thus 
serving  in  the  real  life,  and  the  argument  is  frequently  stret- 
ched further,  to  include  the  souls  of  new  victims  sacrificed  in 
order  that  they  may  enter  upon  the  same  ghostly  servitude.”* * 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  he  adduces  a great 
number  of  instances,  to  which  I beg  to  refer  the  curious  reader. 

Adverting  to  the  Crestonian’s  Herodotus  says,  (B.  V.  5.) 
“Each  man  among  them  has  several  wives;  and  no  sooner 
does  a man  die  than  a sharp  contest  ensues  among  the  wives 
upon  the  question,  which  of  them  all  the  husband  loved  most 
tenderly  ; the  friends  of  each  eagerly  plead  on  her  behalf,  and 
she  to  whom  the  honour  is  adjudged,  after  receiving  the 
praises  both  of  men  and  women,  is  slain  over  the  grave  by 
the  hand  of  her  next  of  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her 
husband.  The  others  are  sorely  grieved,  for  nothing  is  con- 
sidered such  a disgrace.” 

The  cruel  rite  of  Sati'  must  have  originated  from 
this  cause,  though  the  love  and  constancy  of  Hindu  women 
soon  gave  it  a high  character  for  devotion  as  a voluntary 
sacrifice.  The  immolation  of  twelve  Trojan  youths,  along 

by  the  prose  chronicle  of  worse  deeds  at  the  ensuing  siege  of  Thorra.”  Loc,  at. 

* Tylor's  Primitive  Culture  I.,  p.  413. 
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with  two  clogs  and  four  horses,  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Patroclos*  belongs  to  tliis  class ; and  Tertullian  says — 
“Olim  quoniam  animas  defunctorum  humano  sanguine  pro- 
pitiari  creditum  est,  captivos  vel  mali  status  servos  mercati 
in  exsequiis  immolabant.  Postea  placuit  impietatem  volup- 
tati  adumbrare.  Ita  mortem  homicidiis  consolabantur.”*f- — It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  broken  bones  found  in  the 
Long  Barrows  of  Great  Britain  arc  mostly  of  persons  buried 
alive  along  with  the  individuals  to  whose  honour  the  barrows 
were  raised.  The  opinion,  however,  has,  I believe,  not  been 
generally  accepted  by  antiquarians. 

I'or  later  times  Dr.  Thurnem  has  put  together  a large 
number  of  instances  of  this  practice,  and  the  curious  in  such 
matters  will  find  incontrovertible  proofs  on  the  subject  in  the 
thirty-seventh,  the  thirty-eighth,  and  the  forty-second  volumes 
of  the  ‘ Archaeologia.’ 

The  human  sacrifices  in  the  temples  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  were  often  connected  with  soothsaying,  the  priests 
foretelling  the  future  from  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
of  the  victim,  and  elsewhere  the  connexion  of  human  sacrifice 
with  necromancy,  magic,  sorcery,  and  other  dark  arts  can  be 
easily  pointed  out.  Some  alchemists  slaughtered  infants  to 
help  them  in  their  attempt  at  discovering  the  elixir  of  life  ; 
but  I doubt  if  it  led  to  any  religious  sacrifice. 

The  only  two  instances  I am  aware  of  of  periodical  jail 
delivery  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  leading 
to  a religious  festival,  are  the  horrid  rite  which  keeps  the 
Ashantis  in  a whirl  of  excitement  for  a whole  week  every 
year,  and  that  of  the  Yucatans  but  they  are  quite  enough 
to  show  that  the  conclusion  I wish  to  draw  from  them  is 
perfectly  legitimate. 

* II.,  XXIII.,  239.  t Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  XII. 

t Tancourl’s  History  of  Yucatan,  p.  126. 
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The  Persians  were,  perhaps,  the  only  nation  of  ancient 
times  who  did  not  indulge  in  human  sacrifice.  As  con- 
stituting the  agricultural  section  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  they 
contented  themselves  by  offering  the  fruits  of  the  field  for 
the  gratification  of  their  divinit}".  And  the  Hindus,  as  more 
intimately  connected  u'ith  them  than  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race,  we  may  suppose,  did  not  differ  much  from 
the  Persians  ; but  it  is  also  certain  that  religious  differences, 
depending  principally  upon  the  leaning  of  the  Hindus  in 
favour  of  animal  sacrifice,  made  them  break  off  from  their 
brethren,  and  depart  from  their  primitive  home,  and  what  is 
true  of  the  Persians  need  not,  therefore,  necessarily  be  so  of 
the  Hindus.  Besides  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were 
incapable  of  doing  what  their  contemporaries,  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  did  in  the  way  of  religious 
rite,  and  what  appears  from  the  instances  quoted  above  to  have 
been  a failing  or  predilection  common  to  almost  all  mankind. 
They  were  certainly  highly  eivilized  for  the  time  in  which 
they  flourished,  and  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  was  so 
benign  and  pacific,  that  it  may  strike  us  as  inconsistent  to 
associate  with  it  the  disgusting  rite  of  human  sacrifice.  Ar- 
guing upon  these  premises,  Colebrooke  and  Wilson  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  “ that  human  sacrifices  were  not  authorised 
by  the  Veda  itself,  but  were  either  then  abrogated  and  an 
emblematic  ceremony  substituted  in  their  place,  or  they  were 
introduced  in  later  times  by  the  authors  of  such  works  as  the 
Kalika  Purana.”*  As  a Hindu  writing  on  the  actions  of  my 
ancestors — remote  though  they  are, — it  would  have  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  if  I eould  adopt  this 
conclusion  as  true  ; but  I regret  I cannot  do  so  consistently 
with  my  allegiance  to  the  eause  of  history.  Doubtless  the 
institutions  of  the  Vedic  Hindus  were  of  a benign  and 
humane  character,  and  that  they  did  not  tolerate  brutality  to 

* Journal,  K.  As.  Soc.,  XIII,  p.  107. 
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tlic  extent  that  other  ancient  nations  indulged  in,  I can  well 
believe  ; but  it  must  be  added  also  that  benign  and  humane 
as  was  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Hindu  religion,  it  was  not  at 
all  opposed  to  animal  sacrifice  ; on  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
principal  rites  required  the  immolation  of  large  numbers  of 
various  kinds  of  beasts  and  birds.  One  of  the  rites  enjoined 
required  the  performer  to  walk  deliberately  into  the  depth  of 
the  ocean,  and  drown  himself  to  death.  This  was  called 
Mahdprasthdnn,  and  is  forbidden  in  the  present  age.  Another, 
an  expiatory  one,  required  the  sinner  to  burn  himself  to  death, 
on  a blazing  pyre — the  Tushdnala.  This  has  not  yet  been 
forbidden;  and  it  is  what  Calanus  performed  in  the  presence 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  gentlest  of  beings,  the  simple- 
minded  women  of  Bengal,  were  for  a long  time  in  the  habit 
of  consigning  their  first-born  babes  to  the  sacred  river  Ganges 
at  Sugar  Island,  and  this  was  preceded  by  a religious  cere- 
mony, though  it  was  not  authorised  by  any  of  the  ancient 
rituals.  For  centuries  men  have  courted  death  under  the 
wheels  of  Jagannatha’s  car,  under  the  delusion  of  that  being 
the  most  meritorious  act  of  devotion  which  they  could 
perform,  and  with  the  fond  assurance  that  they  would  thereby 
secure  for  themselves  the  highest  reward  in  a future  life. 
And  if  the  spirit  of  Hindu  religion  has  tolerated,  coun- 
tenanced, or  promoted  such  acts,  it  would  not  be  by  any  means 
unreasonable,  or  inconsistent,  to  suppose  that  it  should  have, 
in  primitive  times,  recognised  the  slaughter  of  human  beings 
as  calculated  to  appease,  gratify,  and  secure  the  grace  of,  the 
gods. 

But  to  turn  from  presumptive  evidence  to  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Vedas.  The  earliest  reference  to  human 
sacrifice  occurs,  according  to  the  Hindus,  in  that  most  ancient 
record  of  the  Ar)-an  race,  the  Sahhita  of  the  Rig  Veda,  to 
which  obviously  Colebrooke  and  Vilson  refer  by  the  use  of 
the  word  Veda  in  the  singular  number.  The  first  book  of 
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that  work  includes  seven  hymns*  supposed  to  have  been 
recited  by  one  S'unahs'epha  when  he  was  bound  to  a stake, 
preparatory  to  being  immolated.  He  prays  earnestly  that 
he  may  be  allowed  “to  behold  again  his  father  and  mother”  ; 
that  “Varuna,  undisdainful,  may  bestow  a thought  upon 
him”  ; that  “ he  may  not  take  away  his  existence”  ; that  “ he 
may  not  make  the  petitioner  an  object  of  death”  ; that  “ he 
may  loose  the  petitioner  from  the  upper  bonds,  and  untie 
the  centre,  and  the  lower,  so  that  he  may  live.”  One  verse 
says  “ S'unahs'epha,  seized  and  bound  to  the  three-footed  tree 
(the  sacrificial  post),  has  invoked  the  son  of  Aditi  ; may  the 
regal  Varuna,  wise  and  irresistible,  liberate  him  ; may  he  let 
loose  his  bonds.”  (p.  63.)  These  quotations  afford  a strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  S'unahse'pha  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice  ; though  there  be  no  positive  mention  of  the  fact  in 
the  Sanhita,  and  the  hymns  contain  many  prayers  for  wealth, 
cattle,  and  other  blessings,  which  any  person  may  ask  without 
being  in  the  position  of  a victim  at  a cruel  sacrifice. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana  of  the  Rig  Veda  gives  the 
details  of  the  story  which  connects  these  hymns  with  a 
human  sacrifice.  The  story  has  been  quoted  at  length  b)' 
Wilson,  in  his  paper  “ On  the  Sacrifice  of  Human  Beings 
as  an  Element  of  the  Ancient  Religion  of  India”-f-  and  by 
Max  Muller,  in  his  “Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,”  (pp.  408 
ff.)  ; who  has  also  printed  the  text,  and  pointed  out  the 
variations  of  the  Sankhayana  Sutra  version  of 
573L  It  likewise  occurs  in  its  place  in  Hang’s  translation  of 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana  (pp.  460  ff.),  I need  not,  therefore, 
reproduce  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  according  to  it,  one 
Haris'chandra  had  made  a vow  to  immolate  his  first-born 
to  Varuna,  if  that  divinity  would  bless  him  with  children  : a 
child  was  born  named  Rohita,  and  Varuna  claimed  it  ; but 

* Journal,  R.  As.  Soc.,  XIII,,  pp.  96  ft', 
t Wilson’s  Rig  Ved.n,  I.,  pp.  59  f. 
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the  father  evaded  fulfilling  his  promise  under  various  pretexts, 
until  Rohita,  grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  ran  away  from  home, 
when  Varuna  afflicted  the  hither  with  dropsy  ; at  last  Rohita 
purchased  one  S'unahs'epha  from  Ajigarta  for  a hundred  head 
of  cattle,  had  him  tied  to  a stake,  and  was  about  to  have  him 
immolated  in  redemption  of  his  father’s  vow  to  Varuna,  when 
the  victim,  at  the  suggestion  of  Vis'vamitra,  recited  the  hymns, 
and  was  thereby  released.  The  story  is,  with  some  slight 
variations  in  minor  details,  reproduced  in  the  Ramayana,  the 
Mahabharata,  and  the  IMifigavata  Purana.  The  Aitare}'a 
Ih'ahmana  gives  seriatim  the  initials  of  the  several  hymns  as 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  recited,  and  as  they  occur 
in  the  Sahhita,  but  the  other  works  refer  to  them  general  1}', 
without  any  specific  quotation. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  works  in  which  the  story  is 
given,  are  of  ages  long  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Sahhita, 
and  their  evidence  therefore  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 
Arguing  upon  this  datum  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  a 
human  sacrifice  in  the  Sahhita,  Rosen,  Wilson  and  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  hymns  cannot  be  associated  with  a human 
sacrifice.  Wilson  explains  that  the  “ upper,  middle,  and  lower 
bonds”  referred  to  in  the  hymns,  and  which  Indian  commen- 
tators accept  to  mean  the  thongs  with  which  the  head,  the 
waist,  and  the  legs  of  the  victim  were  tied  to  the  sacrificial 
post,  have  been  used  metaphorically  to  imply  the  bondage  of 
sin  ; but  he  admits  that  the  reference  to  the  “ three-footed 
tree,”  the  sacrificial  post,  “ is  consistent  with  the  popular 
legend.”*  He  says  nothing  about  the  seizure,  referred  to  in 
the  verse  above  quoted,  but  that  too  affords  a strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  author 
of  the  Aitare}M  Brahmana.  We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  whatever  their  age,  the  Brahmanas  are  the  oldest  expo- 
sitions we  possess  of  the  origin,  scope  and  purport  of  the 
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hymns  of  the  Saiihitas,  dating  as  they  do,  according  to  Euro- 
pean orientalists,  from  five  to  ten  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  to  reject  their  interpretation  in  favour  of 
conclusions  drawn  by  persons  of  this  centur}”,  would  be  to 
reject  proof  in  fav'our  of  conjecture  ; and  that  conjecture 
founded,  in  many  instances,  upon  very  contracted  and  narrow 
views  of  modern  canons  of  criticism,  of  laws  of  unity  and 
propriety,  of  consistency  and  habits  and  modes  of  thinking, 
which  arc  not  always  applicable  to  those  records. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
learned  orientalists  from  the  above  facts  is,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  did  not  form  an  element  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  India,  and  this  is  not  warranted  by  the  premises. 
Doubtless  the  details  of  a sacrifice  are  not  given  in  the 
Safihita,  but,  taking  the  Sanhita  to  be,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  only  a collection  of  hymns  divested  of  all  connecting 
links,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  them  there.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  expect  all  the  details  of  a story  in  a hymn 
improvised  by  the  hero  of  it,  to  meet  a particular  contin- 
gency, as  to  expect  the  whole  plot  of  a novel  from  a single 
speech  in  it.  The  absence  of  reference  to  any  rite,  custom, 
or  observance,  in  a book  of  hymns,  however  sacred  that 
book  may  be,  is  no  proof  of  that  rite,  custom,  or  observance 
having  never  existed  among  those  who  held  the  said  h3'mns 
to  be  sacred.  To  accept  it  as  such,  is  to  attach  an  impor- 
tance to  negative  evidence  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  and  in 
the  case  under  notice  there  is  enough,  as  shown  above,  to 
warrant  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Besides,  “the  ancient  religion  of  India,”  referred  to  by 
the  learned  Professors  Wilson  and  Rosen,  can  mean  either 
the  religion  of  the  aborigines,  or  that  of  the  Indo-Aryans, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  no  reference  would  be 
required  to  the  Vedas,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  early 
religion  of  the  Indo-Aiyans  is  referred  to  ; and  if  so,  wc 
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cannot  look  to  the  Sahhita  apart  from  the  Brahmanas. 
What  we  call  ancient  Hinduism  is  founded  on  the  Brah- 
manas, and  cannot  possibly  be  dissociated  from  it.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  before  they 
had  finally  settled  in  India  differed  from  it  in  many  respects, 
and  we  can  found  conjectures  about  it  on  certain  slender 
facts  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Safihita  of  the  Rig  Veda  and 
the  Zendavesta  ; but  we  cannot,  without  misleading,  call  that 
religion,  whatever  it  was,  “the  religion  of  ancient  India.” 
The  Brahmanas  may  have,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, changed  the  ancient  rites,  and  introduced  new  ones  ; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  of  their  legends  and 
anecdotes  were  got  up  merely  by  way  of  illustrations,  and 
have  no  claim  to  be  believed  as  true,  (the  professors  of  the 
Mimaiisa  school  stigmatized  them  often  as  artJiavdda  or  eulo- 
gistic) but  we  cannot  discard  them,  and  replace  their  testi- 
mony by  conjecture. 

At  any  rate,  the  story  of  S'unahs'epha  must  be  accepted  as 
a positive  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Aitareya  Brahmana,  the  Hindus  did  tolerate  human  sacrifice. 
To  assume  that  the  sacrifice  referred  to  in  it  was  a symbolical 
one  in  which  there  was  no  intention  whatever  to  make  a san- 
guinary offering,  would  be  totally  to  destroy  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  legend,  to  divest  it  of  all  its  sensational  elements,  and 
to  make  it  quite  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  The  great  object 
of  the  legend,  whether  it  be  intrinsically  true  or  false,  was 
to  extol  the  merits  of  the  hymns  in  rescuing  a victim  from 
a sacrificial  stake  ; but  if  the  stake  be  divested  of  its  horrors, 
that  object  would  be  entirely  defeated.  Then,  if  Haris- 
chandra  did  not  intend  actually  to  give  up  his  son  to  Varuna, 
the  promise  to  “ sacrifice  his  son  when  born”  would  be  un- 
meaning, and  the  frequent  evasions  he  resorted  to,  by  saying, 
“ an  animal  is  fit  for  being  sacrificed  when  it  is  more  than 
ten  days  old”  ; “ it  is  not  fit  for  sacrifice  until  it  has  teeth” ; 
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“ it  is  not  fit  until  the  milk  teeth  are  shed”;  “it  is  not  fit 
until  the  permanent  teeth  are  all  come  out”  ; “ a man  of  the 
warrior  caste  is  fit  for  bciii"  sacrificed  only  after  havincf 
received  his  full  armour”,  were  quite  uncalled  for,  and  gra- 
tuitous attempts  at  cheating  a dread  divinity  whom  he 
adored,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  a solemn  vow  ; for 
he  could  have  at  any  time  easily  subjected  the  son  to  the 
ceremony  of  being  tied  to  a stake,  and  after  repeating  a few 
mantras  over  him  let  him  off,  perfectly  sound  in  wind  and 
limb.  The  running  away  of  the  son  from  his  father  would 
also  be  unmeaning  ; the  purchase  of  a substitute  stupid  ; the 
payment  of  a fee  of  a hundred  head  of  cattle  to  undertake 
the  butcher’s  work  quite  supererogatory  ; and  the  sharpening 
of  the  knife  by  Ajigarta  a vain  preliminary.  The  Brahmana 
makes  S'unahs'pha  express  much  disgust  at  the  sight  of 
Ajigarta,  his  father,  sharpening  a knife  to  slaughter  him. 
“ What  is  not  found  even  in  the  hand  of  a S'udra,”  it  makes 
him  say,  “ one  has  seen  in  thy  hand,  the  knife  to  kill  thy 
son”  ; but  it  has  not  a word  in  depreciation  of  the  rite  itself. 
It  is  said  in  the  Brahmana  that  Shinahs'epha,  after  his  rescue, 
was  so  disgusted  with  his  father  that  he  forsook  him,  and 
became  the  adopted  son  of  Vis'vamitra,  who  named  him 
Devardf.  or:  Diodotiis/' t\\Q  god-gw’tn”  and  became  the  head 
of  one  of  the  several  branches  of  the  descendants  of  Vis'- 
vamitra.  S'unahs'epha  was  a grown-up  man  at  the  time, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  S'astras,  for  he  is  described 
to  have,  immediately  after,  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  and 
to  have  introduced  some  innovations  in  the  ritual  ; if  the 
whole  rite  were  purely  .symbolical,  he  had  no  busine.ss  to  be 
offended  with  his  father,  a learned  Brahman  of  high  caste, 
and  become  the  adopted  son  of  a Kshatriya. 

The  writer  of  this  note  claims  to  be  a descendant  of 
this  Devarat,  and,  in  common  with  a large  number  of  men 
in  different  parts  of  India,  at  every  solemn  ceremony,  is 
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required  by  the  S'£istras  and  the  custom  of  his  ancestors 
to  describe  himself  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  (gotra)  of  Vis'- 
vamitra,  and  of  the  family  (pyavara)  of  Devarat  ; he  is  not 
prepared,  therefore,  to  say  that  S'unahs'epha  is  purely  a 
mythical  personage  ; and  seeing  that,  until  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  practice  of  offering  the  first-born  to  the 
river  Ganges  was  common,  and  the  story  simply  says  that 
S'unahs'epha  was  offered  to  the  water-god  Varuna  as  a 
substitute  for  the  first-born  Rohita,  he  can  perceive  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  or  unworthy  of  belief.  The  rescue,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  intervention  of  Vis'vamitra,  as  supposed 
by  Wilson,  and  not  to  the  efficacy  of  the  hymns,  but  that 
was  not  intended  to  form  the  most  salient  point  of  the  story. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  theory  of  the  sacrifice 
having  been  originally  intended  to  be  real  on  the  ground 
of  a story  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  which  narrates  that  “ the 
gods  once  killed  a man  for  their  sacrifice,  but  that  part  in  him 
which  was  fit  for  being  made  an  offering,  went  out  and 
entered  a horse”  ; then  the  horse  being  killed,  it  went  to  an 
ox  ; and  the  ox  being  killed,  it  went  to  a sheep  ; and  the 
sheep  being  killed,  it  went  to  a goat  ; and  the  goat  being 
killed,  it  went  to  the  earth  ; and  the  gods,  guarding  the 
earth,  seized  the  rice,  the  produce  thereof,  which,  made  into 
cakes,  formed  the  best  offering,  and  all  the  animals  from 
which  the  sacrificial  part  had  gone,  became  unfit  for  being 
sacrificed,  and  no  one  should  eat  them.*  This  story,  how- 

* I quote  the  entire  passage  from  Ilaug’s  translation  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  for  himself: 

“The  gods  killed  a man  for  their  sacrifice.  Tut  that  part  in  him  which  was 
fit  for  being  made  an  offering,  went  out  and  entered  a horse.  Thence  the  horse 
became  an  animal  fit  for  being  sacrificed.  The  gods  then  dismissed  that  man 
after  that  part  which  was  only  fit  for  being  oft'ered  had  gone  from  him,  whereup- 
on he  became  deformed. 

“ The  gods  killed  the  horse  ; but  the  part  fit  for  being  sacrificed  (the  nudha) 
went  out  of  it,  and  entered  an  ox  ; thence  the  ox  became  an  animal  fit  for  being 
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ever,  proves  too  much.  If  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  evi. 
clence  against  the  existence  of  human  sacrifice  in  the  time  of 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  it  must  be  allowed  to  tell  equally 


sacrificed.  The  gods  then  dismissed  (this  horse)  after  the  sacrificial  part  had 
gone  from  it,  whereupon  it  turned  to  a white  deer. 

“The  gods  killed  the  o.x  ; but  the  part  fit  for  being  sacrificed  went  out  of 
the  ox,  and  entered  a sheep  ; thence  the  sheep  became  fit  for  being  sacrificed. 
The  gods  then  dismissed  the  ox,  which  turned  to  a gayal  ( Bos  ^az’cviis). 

“ The  gods  killed  the  sheep  ; but  the  part  fit  for  being  sacrificed  went  out  of 
the  sheep,  and  entered  a goat ; thence  the  goat  became  fit  for  being  sacrificed. 
The  gods  dismissed  the  sheep, which  turned  to  a camel. 

“The  sacrificial  part  (the  nicdha)  remained  for  the  longest  time  (long- 
er than  in  the  other  animals)  in  the  goat ; thence  is  the  goat  among  all  these 
animals  pre-eminently  fit  for  being  sacrificed. 

“The  gods  killed  the  goat ; but  the  part  fit  for  being  sacrificed  went  out  of 
it,  and  entered  the  earth.  Thence  the  earth  is  fit  for  being  offered.  The  gods 
then  dismissed  the  goat,  wk.ich  turned  to  a S'arabha. 

“All  those  animals  from  which  the  sacrificial  part  had  gone,  are  unfit  for 
being  sacrificed  ; thence  one  should  not  eat  (their  flesh). 

“ After  the  sacrificial  part  had  entered  the  earth,  the  gods  surrounded  it  (s(j 
that  no  escape  was  possible)  ; it  then  turned  to  rice.  When  they  (therefore) 
divide  the  Purodas'a  into  parts,  after  they  have  killed  the  animal,  then  they  do 
it,  wishing  “might  not  animal  sacrifice  be  performed  with  the  sacrificial  part 
(which  is  contained  in  the  rice  of  the  Purodas'a)  ! might  our  sacrificial  part  be 
provided  with  the  whole  sacrificial  essence  !”  The  sacrificial  animal  of  him  who  has 
such  a knowledge  becomes  then  provided  with  the  sacrificial  part,  with  the  whole 
sacrificial  essence.  The  Purodas'a  (offered  at  the  animal  sacrifice)  is  the  animal 
which  is  killed.  The  chaff  and  straw  of  the  rice  of  which  it  consists  are  the 
hairs  of  the  animal,  its  husks  the  skin,  its  smallest  particles  the  blood,  all  the 
fine  particles  to  which  the  (cleaned)  rice  is  ground  (for  making,  by  kneading  it 
with  water,  a ball)  represent  the  flesh  (of  the  animal),  and  whatever  other  sub- 
stantial part  is  in  the  rice,  arc  the  bones  (of  the  animal),  lie  who  offers  the 
Purodas'a,  offers  the  sacrificial  substance  of  all  animals  (for  the  latter  is  contained 
in  the  rice  of  the  Purodas'a).  Thence  they  say:  the  performance  of  the  Purodas'a 
otTering  is  to  be  attended  to. 

“Now  he  recites  the  Vajya  for  the  Vapil  (which  is  about  to  be  offered) 
Vuvam  etani  divi,  f.  c..  Ye,  O Agni  and  Soma,  have  placed,  by  your  joint 
labours,  those  lights  on  the  sky  ! Ve  Agni  and  Soma,  have  liberated  the  rivers 
which  had  been  taken  (by  demons),  from  imprecation  and  defilement.”  Hands 
7 ranslal ion,  pp.  90  ff. 
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against  all  animal  sacrifices  ; but  curiously  enough,  immedi- 
ately after  the  story,  the  Brahmana  supplies  the  necessary 
mantras  for  offering  the  omentum  (Vapd)  of  a slaughtered 
animal  ; and,  in  five  hundred  different  places,  it  furnishes 
directions  for  selecting,  offering,  slaughtering,  and  dividing 
among  the  officiating  priests,  goats,  sheej),  oxen,  and  other 
animals.  In  short,  all  the  principal  rites  of  the  Brahmana 
period  required  animal  sacrifices,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
believ'e  on  the  strength  of  the  story  in  question  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  there  was  no  horse  sacrifice 
no  cow  sacrifice,  no  goat  sacrifice,  and  everywhere  rice  cakes 
were  substituted  for  sanguinary  offerings.  It  would  be 
equally  absurd  for  the  Puranas  to  prohibit  the  Purusha-med- 
ha  and  the  horse  sacrifice  in  the  Kaliyuga,  if  they  had  been 
already  prohibited  in  the  Vedas.  The  fact,  however,  is,  the 
story  is  simply  eulogistic  ( artJuxvdda)  and  not  at  all  intended 
to  be  prohibitive.  In  the  Brahmanas  every  rite,  when  being 
enjoined,  is  the  best  of  rites,  as  in  the  Puranas  every 
sacred  pool  is  the  holiest  of  the  holy,  and  every  god  the 
greatest  among  gods  ; and  as  the  object  of  the  story  was  to 
praise  the  rice  cake,  it  at  once  made  it  supersede  all  other 
kinds  of  offering.  The  Mimahsakas  invariably  adopt  this 
style  of  explanation  to  reconcile  all  contradictory  passages 
in  the  Vedas,  and  it  is,  I think,  the  onl}-  reasonable  one  that 
can  be  adopted  in  such  cases.  Jaimini  distinctly  lays  down 
that  “nothing  is  binding  in  the  Wdas,  which  is  not  positive- 
ly enjoined  as  a duty”  ( CJiodandlaksJiauo' rtho  dhannah),  and 
devotes  a whole  chapter  (Book  I,  Chap,  2,)  to  what  are  mere 
artkavdda  or  eulogistic,  including  all  Vcdic  legends  under 
that  head. 

Celebrooke’s  opinion  on  the  .subject  was  founded  upon  a 
passage  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda, 
in  which  the  human  victims  at  a Purushamedha  arc  recom- 
mended to  be  let  off  after  certain  mantras  had  been  repeated 
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over  them  ; but  that  passage  cannot  be  accepted  as  a proof 
in  the  case  under  notice.  The  word  PurusJia-medJux,  it  is 
true,  literally  means  “ a human  sacrifice”  ; but  it  is  not  a 
common  term  descriptive  of  every  rite  in  which  a human 
victim  is  offered  to  the  gods,  for  there  were  several  such  ; 
but  a technical  one,  implying  a specific  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  spring  season,  according  to  certain  fixed  and, 
well-defined  rules,  which,  according  to  the  Puranas  was 
altogether  prohibited  in  the  present  iron  age,  and  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  sacrifice  of  children  in  redemption 
of  vows.  Whether  the  latter  was  ever  prohibited  or  not 
I cannot  state  positively  ; but  that  the  sacrifice  of  S'unah- 
s'epha  to  the  water-god  Varuna  was  the  type  on  which  the 
offering  of  infants  to  the  water-goddess  Ganga  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  sea,  the  emblem 
of  the  water-god  Varuna,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  ; and 
the  latter  was  duly  and  pretty  extensively  observed  for  cen- 
turies, until  finally  put  down  by  the  British  Government  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  It  should  be  added  here  that  the 
offering  did  not  invariably  or  even  generally  lead  to  a murder, 
for  a priest  or  bystander  generally  took  up  the  child  from  the 
water,  and  brought  him  up  as  a foster  son,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  VisVamitra  did  in  the  case  of  S'unahs'epha. 

The  Piiyusha-viedha  was  celebrated  for  the  attainment  of 
supremacy  over  all  created  beings.  Its  performance  was 
limited  to  Brahmans  and  Kshatnyas.  It  could  be  com- 
menced only  on  the  tenth  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month 
of  Chaitra,  and  altogether  it  required  forty  days  for  its 
performance,  though  only  five  out  of  the  forty  da}'s  were 
specially  called  the  days  of  the  Purusha-medha,  whence  it 
got  the  name  of  panchdha.  Eleven  sacrificial  posts  were 
required  for  it,  and  to  each  of  them  was  tied  an  animal  fit 
for  Agni  and  Soma,  (a  barren  cow,)  the  human  victims  being 
placed  between  the  posts. 
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The  earliest  Indication  of  this  rite  occurs  in  the  Vaja- 
sanc}’i'  Sanhita  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda.  The  passage  in 
it  bearing  on  the  subject  is  supposed  to  describe  the  different 
kinds  of  human  victims  appropriate  for  particular  gods  and 
goddesses.  The  section,  in  which  it  occurs,  opens  with  three 
verses  which,  the  commentator  says,  were  intended  to  serve 
as  mantras  for  offerings  of  human  victims.  Then  follows  a 
scries  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  names  of  gods  in  the 
dative  case,  each  followed  by  the  name  of  one  or  more 
persons  in  the  objective  case  ; thus  “to  Brahma  a Brahmana, 
to  Kshatra  a Kshatn'ya,”  &c.  The  copula  is  nowhere  given^ 
and  it  is  quite  optional  with  the  reader  to  supply  whatever 
verb  he  chooses.  The  whole  of  these  names  occurs  also 
in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda, 
with  only  a few  slight  variations,  and  in  some  cases  having 
the  verb  dlahJiate  after  them.  This  verb  is  formed  of  the 
root  labh  “ to  kill”  with  the  prefix  d,  and  commentators  have 
generally  accepted  the  term  to  mean  slaughter,  though  in 
some  cases  it  means  consecration  before  slaughter.  The  cen- 
tury of  Brahmanas  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda  also  accepts 
the  passage  to  be  descriptive  of  human  victims,  and  under 
the  circumstance  we  may  unhesitatingly  take  it  in  that  sense, 
though  the  arguments  by  which  the  h}’mns  of  the  Rig  Veda 
have  been  attempted  to  be  divorced  from  their  commentary 
in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  may  be  fairly  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Black  Yajush  is  older 
than  the  White  Yajush,  and  the  latter  must  have  copied  the 
text  from  the  former  with  the  slight  variations  noticed. 

As  the  passage  in  the  Taittiriya  is  a curious  one, 
though  long,  I shall  quote  it  entire,  pointing  out  within 
brackets  in  the  foot-notes  the  differences  observable  in  the 
Vajasaneyi  Safihita.  It  runs  thus: 

I,  “To  a (divinity  of  the)  Brahman  (caste),  a Brahma- 
na should  be  sacrificed  (dlahhate) ; 2,  to  a (divinit)'  of  the) 
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Kshatn'ya  (caste),  a Kshatriya ; 3,  to  the  Maruts,  a Vaisya  ; 

4,  to  Tapas  (the  divinity  presiding  over  penances),  a S udra  ; 

5,  to  Tamas  (the  presiding  divinity  of  darkness)  a thief ; 6, 
to  Naraka  (the  divinity  of  hells),  a Virahana  (one  who  blows 
out  sacrificial  fires)  ; 7,  to  Papman  (the  divinity  of  sins),  a 
hermaphrodite  (or  a eunuch) ; 8,  to  Akrayi  (the  divinity  of 
commerce),  an  Ayogu  (one  who  acts  against  the  ordinances 
of  the  S astra)  ; 9,  to  Kama  (the  divinity  of  love),  a cour- 
tezan ; 10,  to  Atikrushta  (a  detested  divinity),  a Magadha 
(the  son  of  a Vais'ya  by  a Kshatriya  woman) 

II.  To  Gita  (the  divinity  of  music),  a Suta  or  musician 
(the  son  of  a Kshatn'ya  by  a Brahmana  woman);  12,  to  Nritta 
(the  divinity  of  dancing),  one  who  lends  his  wife  to  another 
(a  cuckold)*!*;  13,  to  Dharma  (the  divinity  of  duty),  one 
who  frequents  assemblies  and  preaches  morality ; 14,  to 

Narma  (the  divinity  of  humour),  a wit ; 15,  to  Narishta  (a 
dependent  goddess),  a coward  ; 16,  to  Hasa  (the  divinity  of 
laughter),  a person  of  an  ambling  gait ; 17,  to  A'nanda  (the 
divinity  of  delight),  a favourite  of  women  ; 18,  to  Pramada 
(the  divinity  of  joy),  the  son  of  an  unmarried  woman  ; 19, 
to  Medha  (the  goddess  of  intelligence),  a coach-builder  ; 20, 
to  Dhairya  (the  divinity  of  patience),  a carpenter  (carver)  ;| 

21.  To  STama  (the  divinity  of  labour),  the  son  of  a potter  ; 

22,  to  Maya  (the  divinity  who  delights  in  art),  a blacksmith  ; 

23,  to  Rupa  (the  divinity  of  beauty),  a jeweller ; 24,  to  the 
divinity  of  prosperity,  an  agriculturist  (sower  of  seeds,  vapa)  ; 
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25,  to  Saravyi  (the  divinity  of  arrows),  an  arrow-maker; 

26,  to  Heti  (the  goddess  of  arms),  a bow-maker ; 27,  to 
Karma  (the  divinity  of  art-work),  a bowstring-maker  ; 28, 
to  Dishta,  a maker  of  ropes  ; 29,  to  Mrityu,  (the  divinity  of 
death)  a hunter;  30,  to  Antaka,  (the  divinity  of  murder,)  a 
person  delighting  in  hunting  with  dogs  f 

31.  To  Sandha,  (the  divinity  of  assignation,)  a person 
given  to  adultery  ; 32,  to  Geha,  (the  divinity  of  homesteads,) 
one  who  lives  in  concubinage  ; 33,  to  Nirriti,  (the  goddess  of 
misfortune,)  one  who  has  married  before  his  elder  brother ; 
34,  to  Arti,  (the  goddess  of  pain,)  one  who  wishes  to  marry 
before  his  elder  brother;  35,  to  Aradhi,  (the  divinity  who 
causes  obstruction  to  enterprise,)  one  who  has  married  a 
widow  ; 36,  to  Pavitra,  (the  divinity  of  purity,)  a physician  ; 
37,  to  Prajnana,  (the  divinity  of  time)  an  astronomer;  38,  to 
Niskriti,  (the  goddess  of  success,)  the  wife  of  a goldsmith  ; 
39,  to  Bala,  (the  divinity  of  strength,)  a girl  who  is  forcibly 
taken  and  kept  as  a concubine  for  food  and  raiment,  but  no 
pay  ; 40,  to  Varna,  (the  divinity  of  colours,)  one  who  works 
for  the  sake  of  another,  not  for  himself  ;-f* 

41.  To  the  gods  of  rivers,  a fisherman,  (Paunjishta);  42, 
to  the  regents  of  lonely  places,  a Naishada  ; 43,  to  the  god 
who  claims  to  be  the  noblest  of  males,  an  excessively  vain 
man  ; 44,  to  the  gods  of  heroes,  an  insane  man  ; 45,  to  the 
Gandharvas  and  their  wives,  one  who  has  not  been  duly 
purified  by  the  initiatory  rites  (a  Vratya)  ; 46,  to  the  regents 
of  snakes,  and  snake-charmers,  one  unfit  for  the  initiatory 
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rites  ; 47,  to  the  guardian  gods,  a gambler  ; 48,  to  Iryata, 
(the  goddess  of  food,)  one  who  abstains  from  gambling;  49,  to 
the  Pis'achas,  a basket-maker  ; 50,  to  the  Yatudhiinas,  (a  race 
of  demons,)  a gardener,  or  one  who  puts  up  a thorny  hedge  •* 

51.  To  those  gods  who  frustrate  undertakings,  a hunch- 
back ; 52,  to  Pramada,  (the  divinity  of  excessive  joy,)  a dwarf ; 
53,  to  those  goddesses  who  are  the  guardians  of  gates,  a 
diseased  person  ; 54,  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  dreams,  a 
blind  man  ; 55,  to  the  divinity  of  sin,  a deaf  man  ; 56,  to  the 
divinity  of  sense,  one  who  wans  her  husband’s  affection 
through  charms  or  filters  ; 57,  to  the  divinity  of  profuse  talk, 
a bore  ; 58,  to  the  goddess  who  is  little  conversant  with  the 
Vedas,  a sceptic  ; 59,  to  her  who  is  conversant  with  them,  one 
who  is  proficient  in  questioning ; 60,  to  her  who  presides 
over  the  purport  of  the  S'astras,  one  who  is  able  to  meet 
arguments  ;-f* 

61.  To  the  divinity  of  thieves,  one  proficient  In  thieving  ; 
62,  to  one  who  prides  in  killing  heroes,  a tattler  ; 63,  to  one 
who  presides  on  gains,  a charioteer  ; 64,  to  the  divinity  who 
protects  royal  treasuries,  a treasurer  or  revenue-collector  ; 65, 
to  the  mighty,  a servant ; 66,  to  the  majestic,  an  officer,  or  an 
assistant ; 67,  to  the  dear  one,  a sweet  speaker;  68,  to  the  un- 
injurlous,  a cavalier  ; 69,  to  the  intelligent,  or  him  who  is 
proficient  in  a knowledge  of  religious  rites,  a washer-woman  ; 
70,  to  the  most  loving,  a female  dyer 
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71.  To  the  refulgent,  a collector  of  fuel ; 72,  to  the  highly 
refulgent,  a fire-man,  or  lighter  of  fires  ; 73,  to  him  who 
dwells  on  the  top  of  heaven,  one  who  officiates  at  a coro- 
nation ; 74,  to  the  regent  of  the  region  of  the  sun,  a polisher 
of  metal  pots  ; 75,  to  him  who  prides  himself  on  being  of  the 
region  of  the  Devas,  one  who  causes  enmity  ; 76,  to  him  who 
resides  in  the  region  of  the  mortals,  one  who  foments  quarrels 
among  those  who  are  in  peace  ; 77,  to  those  who  belong  to 
all  regions,  a peacemaker ; 78,  to  him  who  presides  over 
death  by  penance,  one  who  meddles  in  quarrels  ; 79,  to  him 
who  prides  himself  on  being  of  heaven  (svarga),  one  who 
collects  the  dues  of  a king  from  his  subjects ; 80,  to  the  most 
aged  of  heaven,  a table-servant  ;* 

81  To  the  wavy-mover,  an  elephant-keeper,  or  mahut ; 
82,  to  the  swift,  a groom  ; 83,  to  the  robust,  a cowherd  ; 84, 
to  the  vigorous,  a goatherd  ; 85,  to  the  energetic,  a shepherd  ; 
86,  to  the  divinity  of  food,  a ploughman  ; 87,  to  that  of 
water,  a distiller,  or  vintner  ; 88,  to  that  of  welfare,  a house- 
holder ; 89,  to  that  of  prosperity,  an  owner  of  wealth  ; 90, 
to  him  who  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  things,  the  servant 
of  a charioteer,  or  an  assistant  charioteer  ; -f* 

91.  To  the  mentally  wrathful,  a blacksmith,  or  one  who 
works  at  a forge  ; 92,  to  the  manifestly  angry,  one  who  leads 
a convict  to  execution  ; 93,  to  him  who  presides  over  griefs, 
a groom  who  runs  before  a chariot ; 94,  to  the  two  who 
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preside  over  gains  above  or  below  one’s  expectation  ( Utknla 
and  Vikiila J,  a cripple  who  cannot  move  even  with  the  help 
of  a crutch  ; 95,  to  him  who  presides  over  expected  profits, 
one  who  harnesses  a horse  to  a chariot  ; 96,  to  him  who 
protects  gains,  one  who  unharnesses  a horse  ; 97,  to  the 
portly-bodied,  the  son  of  one  who  is  addicted  to  her  toilet ; 
98,  to  him  who  presides  over  politeness,  one  who  puts  colly- 
rium  on  his  eyes  ; 99,  to  the  divinity  of  sin,  a maker  of 
leather  sheaths  for  swords  ; 100,  to  Yama,  (the  destro}'er  of 
life,)  a barren  woman  ;* 

lOi.  To  Yami,  a mother  of  twins;  102,  to  the  goddesses 
who  preside  over  the  mantras  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  a woman 
who  had  aborted  ; 103,  to  the  divinity  of  the  first  year  of 
Jupiter’s  cycle,  a woman  who  is  confined  long  after  due  time  ; 
104,  to  that  of  the  second  year  of  ditto,  one  who  has  not 
conceived  for  the  second  time  ; 105,  to  that  of  the  third  year 
of  ditto,  one  who  is  able  to  bring  on  delivery  before  due 
time  ; 106,  to  that  of  the  fourth  year  of  ditto,  one  who  can 
delay  delivery  ; 107,  to  that  of  the  fifth  year  of  ditto,  one 
who  becomes  lean  without  delivery;  108,  to  one  who  produces 
a misleading  impression  of  the  world,  a women  who  appears 
old  in  her  youth  ; 109,  to  the  divinity  of  forests,  a forest- 
ranger or  keeper;  no,  to  the  divinity  of  a side  forest,  one 
who  protects  forests  from  fires  ;*|* 

1 1 1.  To  the  divinities  of  lakes,  a fisherman  who  catches 
fish  both  in  water  and  also  from  the  bank  ; 112,  to  those  of 
ponds,  one  who  catches  fish  with  hooks;  113,  to  those  of 
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bays,  (or  streamless  waters  near  woods,)  one  who  earns  his 
livelihood  with  a net;  114,  to  those  female  divinities  who 
preside  over  waters  amidst  prairies,  one  who  earns  his  liveli- 
hood with  fishing-hooks  ; 1 15,  to  the  divinity  of  the  further 
bank,  a Kaivarta,  (or  one  who  hunts  fish  from  the  banks) ; 
1 16,  to  that  of  the  near  bank,  a Margara,  (or  one  who 
catches  fish  with  his  hands  only);  117,  to  the  divinities 
of  fords,  one  who  catches  fish  by  putting  up  stakes  in 
water  ; 118,  to  those  who  preside  over  other  than  fords,  one 
who  earns  his  livelihood  by  catching  fish  with  nets  ; 1 19,  to 
those  who  preside  over  sounding  waters,  one  who  catches  fish 
by  poisoning  them  with  poisoned  leaves  placed  in  the  water  ; 

120,  to  those  of  caverns  in  mountains,  a Kirata  (or  hunter) ; 

121,  to  those  of  peaks  of  mountains,  a Yambhaka  ; 122,  to 
those  of  mountains,  a Kimpurusha  ;* 

123.  To  the  divinity  of  echoes,  a news-dealer  ; 124,  to 
that  of  sounds,  an  incoherent  speaker  ; 125,  to  that  of  fading 
sounds,  one  who  speaks  much;  126,  to  that  of  unending 
sound,  a dumb  person  ; 127  to  that  of  loud  sound,  a plaj-er 
on  the  Vina  ; 128,  to  that  of  musical  sounds,  a player  on  the 
flute  ; 129,  to  that  of  all  kinds  of  sounds,  a trumpeter  ; 130, 
to  that  of  sounds  other  than  sweet,  a blower  of  conch-shells  ; 

1 3 1,  to  those  who  preside  over  the  seasons,  one  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  collect  fragments  of  skins  ; 132,  to  those  of  states- 
manship, (or  of  time,  place  and  opportunities,  for  peace 
negotiations,)  a preparer  of  musical  instruments  with  leather  ;•!* 
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133-  To  the  goddess  presiding  over  abhorrence,  a (man 
of  the)  Paulkasa  (caste) ; 1 34,  to  the  goddess  of  affluence, 
one  who  is  always  careful  or  wakeful;  135,  to  that  of  indi- 
gence, a careless  or  sleepy  person  ; 136,  to  that  of  scales  (or 
weighing  instruments,)  a purchaser  ; 137,  to  the  god  presiding 
over  the  radiance  of  jewels,  a goldsmith  ; 138,  to  the  Vis Ve- 
devas,  a leper;  139,  to  the  divinity  of  diseases  other  than 
leprosy,  a naturally  lean  person  ; 140,  to  the  goddess  of 
motion,  a scandal-monger  ; 141,  to  that  of  prosperity,  one 
who  is  not  impudent ; 142,  to  the  god  of  decay,  one  who 
splits  wood.  (?)■* 

143.  To  the  divinity  of  mirth,  a loose  woman  should 
be  sacrificed  ; 144,  to  that  of  song,  a player  on  the  Vi'na  and 
a songster;  145,  to  that  of  aquatic  animals,  a Sabulya  (one 
whose  body  is  brindled,  or  has  two  colours,  a piebald 
woman)  ; 146,  to  that  of  congratulatory  words,  a woman  of 
perfect  form  ; 147,  to  that  of  dancing,  one  who  plays  on 
flutes,  one  who  leads  the  octave  in  a chorus,  and  one  who 
beats  time  with  his  hands  ; 148,  to  that  of  manifest  delight, 
one  who  invites  people  to  a dance,  or  one  who  makes  a sound 
to  indicate  the  cessation  of  a dance  ; 149,  to  that  of  internal 
delight,  one  who  plays  on  the  talava  (a  musical  instrument, 
probably  the  archetype  of  the  modern  tabld)^  or  one  who 
produces  music  from  his  mouth  ; -f* 

150.  To  the  divinity  of  gambling  with  the  dice,  a profi- 
cient gambler;  151,  to  that  of  the  Kn'ta  age,  a keeper  of  a 
gambling  hall  ; 152,  to  that  of  the  Treta  age,  a marker  or 
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reckoner  at  a gambling  table  ; 153,  to  that  of  the  Dvilpacrd 
age,  one  who  is  a spectator  at  a gambling  table  ; 1 54,  to  that 
of  the  Kali  age,  one  who  does  not  leave  a gambling  hall  even 
after  the  play  has  stopped;  155,  to  that  of  difficult  enter- 
prises, a teacher  of  gymnastics  on  the  top  of  a bamboo ; 
156,  to  that  of  roads,  a Brahmachari ; 157,  to  the  Pis'achas, 
one  who  commits  robberies  on  public  highways  and  then 
hides  himself  in  a mountain;  158,  to  the  goddess  of  thirst, 
one  who  skins  cattle  ; 1 59,  to  that  of  sin,  a cattle-poisoner  ; 
160,  to  that  of  hunger,  a cow-butcher  ; 161,  to  the  goddesses 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  one  who  lives  by  begging  beef  from  a 
butcher  ;* 

162.  To  the  divinity  of  land,  a cripple  who  moves  about 
on  a crutch  ; 163,  to  that  of  fire,  a Chandala  ; 164,  to  that  of 
the  sky,  one  whose  profession  is  to  dance  on  the  top  of  a 
bamboo  ; 165,  to  that  of  the  celestial  region,  a bald  person  ; 
166,  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  sun,  a green-eyed  per- 
son ; 167,  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  moon,  one  who 
twinkles  his  eyes  too  frequently;  168,  to  the  presiding  divinity 
of  the  stars,  one  affected  with  white  leprous  blotches  ; 169, 
to  that  of  day,  an  albino  with  tawny  eyes  ; 170,  to  that  of 
night,  a black  person  with  tawny  eyes;-f* 

171.  To  the  goddess  of  speech,  a fat  person;  172,  to 
Vayu,  the  five  vital  airs  : prana,  apana,  vyana,  udana  and 
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samana,  of  that  person  ; 173,  to  Surya  should  be  immolated 
his  eyes;  174,  to  Chandrama  his  mind;  175,  to  the  regents 
of  the  quarters,  his  ears  ; 176,  his  life,  to  Prajapati.* 

177.  Now  to  ugly  divinities  should  be  immolated  very 
short,  very  tall,  very  lean,  very  fat,  very  white,  very  dark, 
very  smooth,  very  hairy,  few-toothed,  numerously-toothed, 
frequently-twinkling-eyed,  and  very  glaring-eyed,  persons ; 
178,  to  the  goddess  for  unattainable  objects  of  hope,  a 
woman  who  has  passed  the  age  for  conception  ; 179,  (and) 
to  the  goddess  of  hope  for  attainable  objects,  a virgin,”-f* 

In  explanation  of  the  purport  of  this  long  passage  in 
the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  Apastamba  says  : “ The  Purusha- 
medha  is  penta-diurnal  ; a Brahmana  or  a Rajanya  (Ksha- 
tn'ya)  should  celebrated  it.  He  thereby  acquires  strength 
and  vigour ; he  enjoys  all  fruition.  (The  number  of)  da}'S 
should  be  as  in  the  Panchas'aradiya  rite,  and  as  a sequel  to 
the  Agnishtoma  rite,  eleven  animals,  meet  for  the  Agni- 
somiya,  should  be  tethered  to  eleven  sacrifical  posts,  and, 
three  oblations  to  Savitri  having  been  offered  with  the  man- 
tra Deva  savitastat  savitnr  visvdni  deva  savita,  &c.,  on  the 
middle  day  they  should  be  sacrificed  (or  consecrated  iipd- 
krita).  Having  sacrificed  twice  eleven  men,  reciting  the 
mantra  Brahvianc  BrdJunandn  dlabheta,  (the  priest)  places 
the  sacrificed  (or  consecrated,  npdkrita)  victims  between  the 
sacrificial  posts.  The  Brahma  (priest),  then  placing  himself 
on  the  south  side,  recites  the  hymn  to  the  great  male  Nara- 
yana  beginning  with  the  verse  sahasra  s'irsdk  punisha,  &c., 
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and,  then  turning  a burning  brand  round  the  victims,  con- 
signs them  to  the  north  ; (the  other  priests),  then  offering  an 
oblation  with  clarified  butter  to  the  presiding  divinity,  place 
them  (there).”* 

Sayana  Achdrya,  after  quoting  this  opinion  of  Apas- 
tamba,  and  explaining  the  different  terms  used  in  the  Rrah- 
mana  to  indicate  the  different  gods  and  goddesses  and  the 
persons  deemed  meet  for  them,  adds,  “the  human-formed 
animals  beginning  with  Brhamana  and  ending  with  Virgin, 
should  be  immolated  (dlabdhavydh)  along  with  the  sacrificial 
animals  on  the  middle  day  of  the  five  days  of  this  Purusha- 
medha,  which  is  a kind  of  Somayaga.”f 

Neither  Apastambha  nor  Sayana  has  a word  to  say 
about  the  human  victims  being  symbolical.  The  word  used 
by  Apastamba  is  Updkrita,  which  may  mean  consecration 
before  a sacrifice  or  slaughter  ; and  according  to  Jaimini,  the 
highest  authority  on  sacrifices,  and  his  commentator  Savara 
Svami,  the  sacrificial  operations  “ of  consecration,  of  bring- 
ing the  animal  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  fettering  it,  tying  it 
to  the  post,  slaughtering,  and  cutting  the  carcass  open  for 
the  distribution  of  the  flesh  among  the  priests,  are  all  implied 
when  sacrifice  is  meant,”  and  the  latter  adds  that  “ all  the 
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different  acts  should  be  understood  when  sacrifices  arc  or- 
dained, except  when  special  instructions  are  given.”*  Now 
no  special  exception  has  been  made  in  the  text  about  the 
human  victims,  and  consequently  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at  is — that,  the  Taittirfyakas  did  not  look  upon  the 
rite  as  symbolical,  though  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  under  Nos, 
172  to  176,  the  actual  slaughtering  of  the  airs,  &c.,  would  be 
rather  awkward.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Apastam- 
ba  is  very  brief  and  obscure  in  his  remarks,  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  draw  a positive  conclusion  from  the  insufficient 
data  supplied  by  him,  particularly  as  the  S'atapatha  Brah- 
mana  is  positive  on  the  subject  of  the  human  victims  being 
let  off  after  consecration  ; though  the  fact  of  that  Brahmana 
being  much  later  than  the  Taittirfya  Brahmana,  may  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  practice  of  the  Kanva  school  can  be 
no  guide  to  the  followers  of  the  Taittiriyaka. 

The  S'atapatha  refers  to  the  Purushamedha  in  several 
places  ; and  the  following  is  the  full  description  of  the  rite, 
given  in  it  : 

I.  “Verily  the  great  male,  Narayana,  willed:  T shall 
abide  over  all  living  beings  ; verily  I shall  become  all  this 
(creation).’  He  perceived  this  penta-diurnal  sacrificial  rite 
Purushamedha.  He  collected  it.  With  it  he  performed  a 
sacrifice.  Performing  a sacrifice  with  it,  he  abided  over  all 
living  beings,  and  became  all  this  (creation).  He  abides  over 
all  living  beings,  and  becomes  all  this,  who  performs  a Puru- 
shamedha, as  also  he  who  knows  all  this.*f* 

* 

I + + + + | 

Arfmansd  Dars'ana,  p.  373. 
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2.  “Of  that  rite  there  are  twenty-three  initiations  (diA- 
s/id), twelve  benefactions  ( upcxsada ),  and  five  lustrations  ( sutyd 
making  altogether  forty  members  (gdtra).  The  forty  com- 
prising the  initiations,  benefactions,  &c.,  constitute  the  forty- 
syllabled  vii'df,  (a  form  of  metre)  which  assumes  the  form 
of  Virat  (the  first  male  produced  by  Prajapati,  and  the  father 
of  mankind).  Thus  it  is  said  ; ‘Virat,  the  first  or  superior 
male,  was  produced.’*  This  is  the  same  Virat.  From  this 
Virat  is  produced  the  male  for  sacrifice.f 

3.  “ Thereof  these.  There  are  four  Das'ats,  and  since 
there  are  four  Das'ats,  they  are  the  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  (different)  regions  and  quarters  (of  the  universe).  This 
region  (the  earth)  is  the  first  to  be  attained  by  a Das'at ; the 
upper  region  the  second  ; the  sky  the  third  ; the  quarters  the 
fourth.  Thus  verily  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  attains  this 
region  through  the  first  Das'at,  the  region  of  ether  through 
the  second,  the  celestial  region  through  the  third,  and  the 
quarters  through  the  fourth.  Thus  the  Purushamedha  is  the 
means  of  attaining  and  subjugating  all  this — all  these  regions, 
and  all  the  quarters.:|; 

4.  “ For  the  initiation  of  this  ceremony  eleven  animals 
meet  for  Agni  and  Soma,  (should  be  procured).  For  them 
there  should  be  eleven  sacrificial  posts  (Yupa).  Eleven 

* A quotation  from  the  Purushas'ukta  as  given  in  the  Vajasaneyi  Sahhita. 
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syllables  are  comprised  In  the  Trishtup  metre  ; the  Trishtiip 
is  the  thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour.  With  the  thunderbolt  and 
vigour  of  the  Trishtup  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  destroys 
all  the  sin  before  him.* 

5.  “ In  the  rite  of  lustration  there  should  be  eleven 
victims.  Eleven  syllables  are  comprised  in  the  Trishtup 
metre  ; the  Trishtup  is  the  thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour.  With 
the  thunderbolt  and  vigour  of  the  Trishtup  the  institutor  of 
the  sacrifice  (Yajamana)  destro}'s  the  sin  before  him.f 

6.  “ Because  the  victims  (In  this  sacrifice)  are  eleven- 
fold, therefore  verily  is  all  this  (creation)  elevenfold.  Praja- 
pati  is  elevenfold  ; all  this  is  verily  Prajapati  ; all  this  is  the 
Purushamedha,  which  is  the  means  for  the  attainment  and 
subjugation  of  all  this.:]; 

7.  “ That  Purushamedha  is  verily  penta-diurnal,  and  the 
greatest  rite  of  sacrifice.  Fivefold  is  Yajna ; fivefold  are 
victims,  or  sacrificial  animals  ; five  are  the  seasons  included 
in  the  year.  Whatever  is  fivefold  in  celestial  or  spiritual 
matter,  the  same  may  be  obtained  through  this  (rite).^ 

8.  “ Thereof  the  Agnishtoma  is  the  first  day  ; next  the 
Ukthya ; the  next  Atiratra ; the  next  Ukthya ; the  next 
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Agnishtoma  ; thus  it  is  hedged  on  either  side  by  the  Ukthya 
and  the  Agnishtoma.* 

9.  “ Yavamadhya  are  these  five  nights,  (that  is  like  a 
barley-corn  stoutest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  on  cither 
side,  meaning  that  the  most  important  day  is  in  the  middle  ; 
or,  as  the  commentator  has  it,  the  penance  of  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  food  and  then  again  gradually  increasing  it,  should 
be  observed,  so  that  on  the  third  night  there  should  be  the 
smallest  allowance  of  food).  These  regions  are  verily  the 
Purushamedha  ; these  regions  have  light  on  either  side — 
Agni  on  this  (side),  and  the  sun  on  the  other  (side).  In  the 
same  way  it  (the  Purushamedha)  has,  on  cither  side,  the  food 
of  light  and  the  Ukthya.  The  soul  is  Atiratra  ; and  since 
the  Atiratra  is  hedged  in  on  both  sides  by  the  two  Ukthyas, 
therefore  is  the  soul  nourished  by  food.  And  since  the 
thriving  Atiratra,  is  placed  in  the  middle  day,  therefore  is  it 
Yavamadhya.  He  who  engages  in  this  rite  has  none  to  envy 
him,  or  to  grow  inimical  to  him.  He  who  knows  this  suffers 
not  from  envy  or  enmity .i* 

10.  “Of  that  Purushamedha  this  region  is  the  first  day. 

Of  this  region  the  spring  season  (is  the  chief.)  That  which 
is  above  this  region,  the  etherial  region,  is  the 

second  day  ; of  that  the  summer  is  the  season.  The  ethcrial 
region  is  its  third  day.  Of  the  ethcrial  region  the  rainy  and 
the  autumn  are  the  seasons.  That  which  is  above  the 
ethcrial  region,  the  skj’,  ( Diva,)  is  the  fourth  day  ; of  it  the 
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dewy  is  the  season.  The  lieaven  is  its  fifth  day  ; of  that 
heaven  the  winter  is  the  season.  This  much  is  the  eelestial 
account  of  the  Purushamedha.* 

II.  “Now  for  its  spiritual  relations.  Initiation 
tishtJid)  is  its  first  da}’.  Initiation  is  the  spring  season.  That 
which  is  above  it  and  below  the  middle  is  the  second  day  ; 
of  that  the  summer  is  the  season.  The  middle  is  the  middle 
da}’.  Of  the  middle  day  the  rainy  and  the  autumn  are  the 
seasons.  That  which  is  above  the  middle  day  and  below  the 
head  or  last  day  is  the  fourth  day ; thereof  the  dewy  is  the 
season.  That  which  is  the  head  is  the  fifth  day  ; the  season 
of  this  head  is  the  winter.  Thus  verily  these  regions,  the 
year,  and  the  soul  constituted  the  Purushamedha.  All  these 
resfions,  the  whole  year,  the  whole  soul,  the  whole  Purusha- 
medha  are  for  the  attainment  and  subjugation  of  every 
thing.*|* 

(Section  2.)  i.  Now,  whence  the  name  Purushamedha  ? 
These  regions  verily  are  Pur,  and  He,  the  Purusha,  who 
sanctifies  this  (Pur)  sleeps  (sete)  in  this  abode  and 

hence  is  he  named  Purusha  (Puri  and  Purusha).  To 

him  belongs  whatever  food  exists  in  these  regions  ; that  food 
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is  (called)  mcdJia  ; and  since  his  food  is  medJia,  therefore  is 
this  Purushamedha.  Now  since  in  this  (rite)  purified  males 
are  sacrificed  therefore  verily  is  this  a Purusha- 

medha. * 

2.  These  (males)  verily  are  sacrificed  (dlabliate)  on  the 
middle  day.  The  etherial  region  is  the  middle  day  ; the 
etherial  region  is  verily  the  abiding  place  of  all  living  beings. 
These  animals  are  verily  food  ; the  middle  day  is  the  bell}', 
and  in  that  belly  is  that  food  deposited.-f- 

3.  They  are  sacrificed  by  ten  and  ten.  Ten  s}’allables 
are  comprised  in  (each  foot  of)  the  Virat,  (metre) ; the  Virat 
is  complete  food,  for  the  attainment  of  complete  food.;) 

4.  Eleven  tens  are  sacrificed.  Eleven  syllables  are 
comprised  in  the  Trishtup  (metre)  ; the  Trishtup  is  the 
thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour.  With  the  thunderbolt  and  vigour 
of  the  Trishtup,  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  destroys  the 
sin  within  him  (lit.  in  the  middle).^ 

5.  “Forty-eight  (animals)  are  sacrificed  at  the  middle 
post.  Forty-eight  syllables  are  comprised  in  the  Jagati 
(metre) ; the  animals  belong  to  the  Jagati  (metre) ; by  the 
Jagati  are  animals  bestowed  on  the  Yajamana.|| 
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6.  “ Eleven  eleven  at  the  other  (posts).  Eleven  sj-lla- 
bles  are  comprised  in  the  Trishtup ; the  Trishtup  is  the 
thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour.  With  the  thunderbolt  and  vigour 
of  the  Trishtup  should  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  destroy 
the  sin  around  him.* 

7.  “ Eight  best  ones  are  sacrificed.  Eight  syllables  are 
comprised  in  the  Gayatri  (metre).  The  Gayatri  is  Brahma. 
That  Brahma  consummates  the  well-being  of  all  this.  There 
fore  is  Brahma  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  this.*|- 

8.  “ They  (the  sacrificial  animals)  belong  to  Prajapati 
Brahma  is  Prajapati  ; Prajapati  belongs  to  Brahma  ; there- 
fore do  they  (the  animals)  belong  to  Prajapati.:]: 

9.  “ He  (Prajapati,  z.  e.,  Brahma,  here  meaning  the 
priest  so  named)  having  sanctified  the  animals,  offers,  for  the 
gratification  of  S'avita,  three  oblations  with  the  S'avitri 
verses  beginning  with,  Deva  savitus  tatsavitur,  &c.  He 
Savita),  gratified  thereby,  produces  these  men,  therefore  are 
these  men  sacrificed.§ 

10.  “A  Brahmana  is  sacrificed  to  Brahma.’d  Brahma 
as  verily  Brahmana ; Brahma  thrives  through  Brahmana 
To  the  Kshatriya  (divinity)  a (person  of  the)  Rajanya 
(caste),  (should  be  sacrificed).  The  Kshatn'ya  is  verily 
Rajanya.  The  Kshatra  thrives  through  a Kshatra.  To  the 
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Mamts  a Vais'ya  (should  be  sacrificed).  The  Vis'a  is  the 
Maruts.  The  Vis'as  thrive  through  the  Vis'as.  To  Tapas 
(the  presiding  divinity  of  penances),  a S udra  (should  be 
sacrificed).  Tapas  is  verily  S'udra.  Tapas  thrives  through 
Tapases  (works  of  penance).  Even  as  these  gods  thrive 
through  these  animals  (victims),  so  do  they,  thriving,  cause 
the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice  to  thrive  in  all  his  wishes.f 

11.  “ Offers  oblation  with  butter.  The  butter  is  verily 
vigour.  Through  that  vigour,  vigour  is  given  to  this  (institutor 
of  the  sacrifice).  Offerings  are  given  with  butter,  which  is  the 
gods’  most  favourite  glory  ; and  since  butter  promotes  their 
favourite  glory,  they,  thriving,  cause  the  institutor  of  the 
sacrifice  to  thrive  in  all  his  wishes.-|- 

12.  “The  persons  appointed.  The  Brahma,  from  the 
south,  praises  the  great  male  Narayana,  with  the  sixteen  Rig 
verses  beginning  with  Sahasrasirsha,  &c.  (the  Purusha- 
s'ukta),  for  verily  the  whole  of  the  Purushamedha  is  sixtecn- 
membered  for  the  attainment  of  everything,  and  for  the 
subjugation  of  everything ; and  he  is  praised  with  the  words 
‘ thus  thou  art,  thus  thou  art.’  In  this  way  he  is  worshipped 
for  certain.  Now,  as  it  is,  this  is  said  about  it,  the  animals 
arc  consecrated  by  turning  a flaming  brand  round  them,  but 
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left  unslaughtered,”  (asmy'unptdk)*  [Katyayana  explains  that 
the  Brahmanas,  &c.,  are  let  loose,  like  the  Kapinjala  bird  at 
the  As'vamedha  sacrifice. — Kapinjalddi-vadutsrijanti  Brdli- 
inanddin  ; and  his  commentator  adds,  “ after  a flaming  brand 
has  been  turned  round  them paryagnikritamitsnjantity- 
artJiah^ 

13.  “About  this  ; speech  (vdk)  uttered  this  ; ‘ O male 
grieve  not  if  you  remain  here  ; a male  will  eat  a male.’ 
Thus,  those  who  have  the  flaming  brand  turned  round  them 
were  let  loose,  oblations  of  butter  are  offered  to  the  several 
divinities;  and  thereby  were  the  divinities  gratified;  and  thus 
gratified  they  confer  all  blessings  on  the  worshipper.”f 
[Three  oblations  are  offered  to  each  of  the  divinities,  naming 
each,  and  followed  by  the  word  svdha]. 

14.  “ He  offers  oblations  with  butter.  Butter  is  vigour  ; 
by  that  vigour  verily  vigour  abides  in  this  (worshipper,  Yaja- 
mdna).X 

15.  “ (This  rite)  is  established  (for  the  worshipper,  Yaja- 
mana)  by  the  eleven  (animals).  Eleven-syllabled  is  the 
Trishtup.  The  Trishtup  is  the  thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour. 
Through  the  thunderbolt  and  vigour  of  the  Trishtup,  the 
Yajamana  destroys  the  sin  within  him.§ 
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i6.  “ Abiding  in  the  ceremony  of  Udayaniya.”  (Vide 
Asvalayana  Sutra  IV,  3.  Katyayana  VII,  i,  16.)  “Eleven 
barren  cows,  such  as  are  meet  for  Mitra,  Varuna  the  VisVe- 
dcvas,  and  Vn'haspati  should  be  sacrificed  (dlabhate)  for  the 
attainment  of  these  deities,  and  since  those  for  Vn'haspati 
are  the  last,  VrihasjDati  is  the  same  with  Brahma,  and  there- 
fore the  Yajamana  ultimately  abides  in  Brahma,”*  [Katyd- 
yana  explains  that  three  cows  are  to  be  slaughtered  to  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  three  to  the  VisVedevas,  and  five  to  Vrihaspati]. 

17-  “Now,  why  are  there  eleven  ? Eleven-syllabled  is 
the  Trishtup.  The  Trishtup  is  the  thunderbolt, — it  is  vigour. 
By  the  thunderbolt  and  vigour  of  the  Trishtup,  the  Yajamana 
destroys  the  sin  within  him.  Threefold  is  the  ceremony  of 
Udavasaniya;  “ (Aitareya  Brahmana,  8,  8,)”  it  is  a friend  of 
of  the  Yajamana.*f- 

18.  “ Now  for  the  fees  (dakshina).  (Wealth  acquired) 

from  [a  conquered]  country,  excluding  land,  and  wealth  taken 
from  Brahmanas,  but  including  men  (slaves).  (Wealth  from) 
the  eastern  side  (of  the  kingdom),  along  with  slaves  (should 
be  given)  to  the  Hota  (or  reciter  of  Rig  mantras).  (Wealth 
from)  the  southern  side  (with  slaves)  to  the  Brahmana,  (the 
director)  ; (wealth  from)  the  western  side  (with  slaves)  to  the 
Adhavaryu  (Yajur  Vedic  priest) ; (wealth  from)  the  northern 
side  (with  slaves),  to  the  Udgata  (or  singer  of  the  Sama  hymns). 
According  to  their  dues  to  the  Hotrikas,  (or  junior  priests).”]; 
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[This  verse  is  very  elliptical  and  obscure,  and  translating 
without  the  aid  of  a commentary,  I am  doubtful  about  its 
exact  construction.  The  ellipses  have  been  supplied  from 
the  Sutras  of  Katyayana.] 

19.  “Now,  if  a Brahmana  performs  the  ceremony  he 
should  give  (all  his  property)  to  the  most  learned.  The 
Brahmana  includes  everything  ; the  knower  of  everything  is 
included  in  everything  ; the  Purushamedha  includes  every- 
thing, (and  it  is)  for  the  attainment  and  subjugation  of  every- 
thing.* 

20.  “ Now,  keeping  to  himself  only  his  own  self,  and 
his  (household)  fire,  and  after  praising  the  sun  with  the  Uttara 
Narayana  hymn,  looking  at  nothing,  he  should  retire  to  a 
forest ; thereby  he  separates  himself  from  mankind.  If  he 
should  like  to  dwell  in  a village,  he  should  produce  a fire  by 
the  rubbing  of  two  sticks,  and  praising  A'ditya  with  the 
Uttara  Narayana  hymn,  return  home,  and  there  continue  to 
perform  the  rites  he  was  used  to,  and  which  he  is  able  to  per- 
form. He  verily  should  not  speak  with  every  body  ; to  him 
the  Purushamedha  is  everything,  and  therefore  he  should 
not  speak  to  all  (kinds  of  persons)  ; to  those  only  whom 
he  knows,  who  are  learned,  and  who  are  dear  to  him,  he 
may  speak  ; but  not  to  all.”*f* 
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No  one,  I fancy,  will  deny  that  tlie  sacrifice  described 
above  clearly  shows  that  it  is  a modification  of  a prior  rite  in 
which  the  human  victims  wholly  or  in  part  were  immolat- 
ed. No  other  theory  can  satisfactorily  account  for  its  pecu- 
liar character,  and  the  way  in  which  it  justifies  itself.  Proba- 
bly the  number  originally  sacrificed  was  few,  and  that  when 
the  rite  became  emblematic,  the  number  was  increased  in  con- 
firmation of  some  liturgical  theory,  particularly  as  it  did  not 
involve  any  trouble  or  difficulty.  But  whether  so  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  at  one  time  or  other  men  were  immolated  for 
the  gratification  of  some  divinity  or  other  in  this  rite  or  its 
prototype.  The  question  then  arises,  was  it  the  case  before 
the  date  of  the  Rik  Sahhita,  or  after  it  ? 

The  interval  between  the  date  of  the  S'atapatha  Brah- 
mana  and  the  Sahhita  of  the  Rig  Veda  is  estimated  by  the 
learned  Professor  Max  Miiller  at  about  six  and  seven  hundred 
years,  and  the  question  being,  when  was  the  sacrifice  real 
which  became  emblematic  in  the  time  of  the  S'atapatha  ? It 
would  require  more  confidence  in  one’s  power  of  conjecture 
than  I can  pretend  to,  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  the  Sahhita,  and  not  after  it.  National  rites 
customs,  and  ceremonies  are,  doubtless,  very  tenacious  of  life, 
but  in  primitive  times,  in  the  infancy  and  early  youth  of 
society,  the  characteristics  of  social  life  changed  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  later  times  ; certain  it  is,  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  Indo-Aryans  and  their  rites  and  ceremonies 
underwent  radical  and  most  extensive  changes  during  the 
interval  between  the  Ri'k  Sahhita  and  the  S'atapatha  Brah- 
mana,  and  there  is  literally  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rite  of  Purushamedha  was  left  unaltered  for  the 
whole  period.  Seeing  that  the  Brahmana  depends  solely  on 
the  Sahhita  for  scriptural  authority,  and  adapts  the,  to  us,  in- 
distinct and  vague  generalities  of  the  original,  for  the  deve- 
lopcment  of  a new  cultus,  modifying  and  changing  details  to 
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suit  its  own  views,  the  presumption  becomes  strong  that  the 
real  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  Sanhita,  and  the  Brahmana  di- 
vested it  of  its  hideousness  and  cruelty,  and  made  it  emble- 
matic, even  as  the  Vaishnavas  have,  within  the  last  five  or 
six  hundred  years,  replaced  the  sacrifice  of  goats  and  buffa- 
loes to  Chandika  by  that  of  pumpkins  and  sugar-cane.  Babu 
Rangulala  Banerji,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Howrah,  informs 
me  that  in  the  subdivision  of  Kalna,  in  the  Burdwan  district, 
there  are  several  families  whose  remote  ancestors  were 
S'aktas  but  whose  later  ancestors  became  Vaishnavas,  among 
which  the  practice  of  offering  effigies  of  buffaloes  instead  of 
living  animals,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Durga  Pujah  still  obtains. 

Nor  is  the  Purushamedha  the  only  sacrifice  at  which 
human  sacrifices  were  ordained.  The  AsVamedha,  or  horse 
sacrifice,  required  the  immolation  of  a human  being  just  as 
much  as  the  former,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  horse  sacrifice, 
was  prohibited  in  the  Kali  Yuga  along  with  it.  The  Taittin'ya 
Brahmana  of  the  black  Yajur  Veda  gives  the  following  story 
on  the  subjeet : “ Prajapati,  having  created  all  living  beings, 
through  affection  entered  within  them.  But  afterwards  he 
could  not  get  out  of  them.  He  said,  ‘Whoever  will  extricate 
me  from  this  confinement  will  become  wealthy.’  The  Devas 
performed  an  AsVamedha  and  thereby  extricated  him ; thus 
they  became  wealthy.  Whoever  performs  an  AsVamedha 
attains  profusion  of  wealth  by  extricating  Prajapati.”* 

The  object  of  this  story  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
slaughtering  one  hundred  and  eighty  animals  of  different 
kinds  at  this  sacrifice  to  liberate  Prajapati  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  the  first  victim  ordained  is  a man.  “ He  (the  insti- 
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tutor  of  the  sacrifice)  immolates  a man  ; (the  form  of)  a man 
is  (like  that  of)  Virat,  the  type  of  the  animated  creation.  By 
the  immolation  of  the  man  is  Virat  immolated.  Now  Virat 
is  food,  and  therefore  through  Virat  food  is  obtained.”*  The 
horse,  the  cow,  the  goat  and  other  animals  are  ordained  to 
be  immolated  in  almost  the  same  words  ; everj’where  using 
the  verb  dlabJiate.  The  details  of  the  As'vamedha  would 
require  more  space  than  what  I can  spare  here,  so  I must 
reserve  them  for  a separate  paper. 

Apart  from  the  Purushamedha  and  the  As'vamedha,  the 
S'atapatha  Brahmana,  in  adverting  to  the  offering  of  animal 
sacrifice  generally,  and  enumerating  separately  the  horse,  the 
cow,  the  goat,  &c.,  has  a verse  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  human  victim  is  therein  referred  to.  It 
says  “Let  a fire-offering  be  made  with  the  head  of  a man.  The 
offering  is  the  rite  itself  (yajna );  therefore  does  it  make  a man 
a part  of  the  sacrificial  animals  ; and  hence  it  is  that  among 
animals  man  is  included  as  a sacrifice.  Whoever  offers  an 
oblation  with  the  head,  to  him  the  head  gives  vigour.”-|-  The 
commentator  explains  that  by  the  term  purusha  s'i'rs'a 
“ man’s  head,”  a man  is  understood,  a part  being,  by  a figure 
of  speech,  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  whole. 

Passing  from  the  Brahmanas  to  the  Itihasas,  we  have 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  rite  of  Purushamedha  was 
not  unknown  to  their  authors.  The  Institutes  of  Manu  affords 
the  same  evidence,  but  it  would  seem  that  when  it  came  into 
currcnc}’,  the  rite  was  looked  upon  with  horror,  and  so  it  was 
prohibited  as  unfit  to  be  performed  in  the  present  age. 
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The  Puranas  followed  the  Sahhita,  and  the  prohibition  includ- 
ed along  with  it  the  AsVamedha,  suicide  by  drowning 
in  the  sea,  procreation  of  children  on  an  elder  brother’s 
widow,  and  a variety  of  other  reprehensible  and  odious  rites, 
ceremonies  and  customs,*  showing  clearly  that  the  rite  origi- 
nally was  not  so  innocent  as  the  supposition  of  its  being  em- 
blematic would  make  It ; for  had  the  offering  been  limited  to 
the  mere  repetition  of  a few  mantras  over  a certain  number  of 
men,  it  would  not  have  been  so  obnoxious  to  Hindu  feeling 
as  to  necessitate  its  suppression. 

But  while  the  Puranas  suppressed  the  Purushamedha, 
they  afford  abundant  indications  of  another  rite  requiring  the 
immolation  of  a human  victim  having  come  into  vogue.  This 

Narabali,  or  human  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Chamunchi, 
or  Chandika, — a dark,  fierce,  sanguinary  divinity,  who  is  re- 
presented in  the  most  awful  forms,  not  unoften  dressed  in  hu- 
man palms,  garlanded  with  a string  of  human  skulls,  holding 
a skull  by  the  hair  in  one  hand,  and  an  uplifted  sabre  in  the 
other,  and  having  her  person  stained  with  patches  of  human 
gore.  European  orientalists  assign  a very  modern  date  to  the 
Puranas,  and  also  to  the  Tantras  which  describe  the  cultus  of 
this  divinity  ; but  poems  and  dramatic  works  dating  from 
eight  to  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  refer  to  her  and  her  predi- 
lection for  human  flesh,  and  lithic  representations  of  her 
form  of  early  mediaeval  ages  are  still  extant.  It  has  also  been 
proved  b}'  unquestionable  evidence  that  most  of  the  leading 
Tantras  of  the  Hindus  were  translated  Into  Tibetan  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  there- 
by the  worship  of  that  goddess  naturalised  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Himalaya.-|*  It  must  follow  that  the  Hindu  Tantras 
existed  for  some  time  before  the  7th  century,  and  then  the 


* Beef  in  Ancient  India,  ante  I.,  384. 

t Csoma  de  Korosi,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  (XX,  pp.  569  ff.)  gives  a long 
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rite  of  Narahali  was  known  and  practised  by  the  people  of 
this  country.  How  long  before  that  period  the  rite  was  known, 
I shall  not  attempt  to  determine,  for  data  for  such  a deter- 
mination are  not  available  ; but  the  theory  of  interpolation 
apart,  the  goddess  is  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana  as  reigning 
in  the  nether  regions  ; and  her  type,  as  I have  already  stated, 
is  to  be  found  in  Artemis,  and  even  among  Assyrian  records, 
and  she  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  to  taken  to  be  so  modern 
as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Kalika  Purana  is  in  ecstacy  on  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
gusting rite.  It  says,  “By  a human  sacrifice  attended  by  the 
forms  laid  down,  Devi  remains  gratified  for  a thousand  years, 
and  by  a sacrifice  of  three  men  one  hundred  thousand  j-ears. 
By  human  flesh  the  goddess  Kamakhya’s  consort  Bhairava, 
who  assumes  my  shape,  remains  pleased  for  three  thousand 
years.  Blood  consecrated,  immediately  becomes  ambrosia, 
and  since  the  head  and  flesh  are  gratifying,  therefore  should 
the  head  and  flesh  be  offered  at  the  worship  of  the  goddess. 
The  wise  should  also  add  the  flesh  free  from  hair,  among  food 
offerings.”*  The  Purana  then  enters  into  minute  details  about 
the  ways  in  which,  the  times  when,  and  the  places  where,  the 
rite  should  be  celebrated  ; but  as  the  whole  of  the  chapter  in 
which  the  details  occur,  has  been  already  published,-|*  I shall 
confine  myself  here  to  a short  extract  from  another  chapter  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  Durga  Puja 
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After  describing  the  ritual  of  the  Durga  Piija,  that  Parana 
continues — “ Next  should  be  performed  such  sacrifice  as  is 
gratifying  to  the  Devi.  The  elephant-headed  (Ganes'a)  should 
be  gratified  with  sweetmeats  ; Hari  with  clarified  butter, 
(HabiSy  the  word  may  be  rendered  into  rice,  fruits,  &c.)  ; the 
all-destroying  Plara,  with  the  threefold  entertainment,  (of  danc- 
ing, singing  and  music)  ; but  the  worshipper  should  always 
gratify  Chanclika  with  animal  sacrifice.  Birds,  tortoises,  cro- 
codiles, hogs,  goats,  buffaloes,  guanos,  porcupines,  and  the 
nine  kinds  of  deer,  yaks,  black  antelopes,  crows,  lions,  fishes, 
the  blood  of  one’s  own  body,  and  camels  are  the  sacrificial 
animals.  In  the  absence  of  these  sometimes  horses  and  ele- 
phants. Goats,  sarabha,  (a  young  elephant,  or  a fabulous  animal 
with  eight  legs,)  and  human  beings  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named,  are  respectively  called  Bali  (sacrifice)  Malidbali, 
(the  great  sacrifice,)  and  Atibali  (highest  sacrifice).  Having 
placed  the  victim  before  the  goddess,  the  worshipper  should 
adore  her  by  offering  flowers,  sandal  paste,  and  bark,  frequent- 
ly repeating  the  mantra  appropriate  for  sacrifice.  Then,  fac- 
ing the  north  and  placing  the  victim  so  as  to  face  the  East, 
he  should  look  backward  and  repeat  this  mantra  ; ‘ O man, 
through  my  good  fortune  thou  hast  appeared  as  a victim  ; 
therefore  I salute  thee  ; thou  multiform,  and  of  the  form  of  a 
victim.  Thou,  by  gratifying  Chanclika  destroyeth  all  evil  in- 
cidents to  the  giver.  Thou,  a victim,  who  appeareth  as  a 
sacrifice  meet  for  the  Vaishnavi,  havest  my  salutations.  Vic- 
tims were  created  by  the  self-born  himself  for  sacrificial  rites  ; 
I shall  slaughter  thee  to-day,  and  slaughter  at  a sacrifice  is  no 
murder.’ — Then  meditating  on  that  human-formed  victim  a 
flower  should  be  thrown  on  the  top  of  its  head  with  the 
mantra  ‘Om,  Ain,  Hrih,  S'rih’.  Then,  thinking  of  one’s  own 
wishes,  and  referring  to  the  goddess,  water  should  be  sprink- 
led on  the  victim.  Thereafter,  the  sword  should  be  consecrat- 
ed with  the  mantra,  ‘O  sword,  thou  art  the  tongue  of  Chandi- 
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ka,  and  bestower  of  the  region  of  the  gods,  Om,  Ain,  Ilrin,  S'rih. 
Black,  and  holding  the  trident,  (thou  art)  like  the  last  dreadful 
night  of  creation  ; born  fierce,  of  bloody  eyes  and  mouth,  wear- 
ing a blood-red  garland,  and  equally  sanguinary  unguents  (on 
thy  person),  arrayed  in  blood-red  garment,  and  holding  a 
noose,  master  of  a family,  drinking  blood,  and  munching  heaps 
of  flesh,  thou  art  As/,  (that  which  eats  away  the  head  of  its 
victim)  ; thou  art  Vis'asa/ia,  (the  drier  up  of  its  victim)  ; thou 
art  K/inr/o-a,  (that  which  tears  up)  ; thou  art  Tikslinadhdra 
(keen-edged)  ; thou  art  Dnrdsada,  (the  giver  of  difficultly  at- 
tainable objects);  thou  art  S'r/garbha,  (the  womb  of  prosperi- 
ty) ; thou  art  Vijaya,  (victory)  ; thou  art  Dkarmapdla,  (protec- 
tor of  the  faith)  ; salutations  be  to  thee.’  The  sword  having 
been  thus  consecrated,  should  be  taken  up  while  repeating 
the  mantra  ‘An  hun  PHAT’,  and  the  excellent  victim  slaugh- 
tered with  it.  Thereafter,  carefully  sprinkling  on  the  blood 
of  the  victim,  water,  rock-salt,  honey,  aromatics,  and  flowers, 
it  should  be  placed  before  the  goddess,  and  the  skull  also  with 
a lamp  burning  over  it  should  be  placed  before  her  with  the 
mantra,  ‘ Om,  Ain,  Hrin,  Srin,  Kausiki,  thou  art  gratified  with 
the  blood.’  Thus  having  completed  the  sacrifice,  the  worship- 
per attains  rich  reward.”* 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  swell  the  bulk  of  this  paper 
already  more  swollen  than  what  I at  first  intended  to  make  it, 
by  collecting  notes  of  all  the  places  where,  and  the  occasion 
when,  the  rite  of  Narabali  was  performed,  in  order  to  show 
how  widespread  was  the  practice  during  the  middle  ages  and 
modern  times.  Ward  has  given  several  instances  of  its  occur- 
rence in  Bengal  in  his  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Hindus. 
The  fact  is  well-known  that  for  a long  time  the  rite  was  com- 
mon all  over  Hindustan  ; and  persons  are  not  wanting  wlio 
suspect  that  there  are  still  nooks  and  corners  in  India  where 
human  victims  are  occasionally  slaughtered  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Devi.  In  old  families  which  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Vamacharis,  and  whose  ancestors  formerly  offered  human 
victims  at  the  Durga  and  the  Kali  piijas,  a practice  still  ob- 
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tains  of  sacrificing  an  effigy,  in  lieu  of  a living  man.  The 
effigy,  a foot  long,  is  made  of  dried  milk  (khira),  and  sacrific- 
ed according  to  the  formula  laid  down  in  the  Kah'ka  Purina, 
the  only  addition  being  a few  mantras  designed  typically  to 
vivify  the  image.  A friend  of  mine,  Babu  Hemachandra  Ker, 
Deputy  Magistrate  of  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  and  author  of 
an  excellent  work  on  the  culture  of  Jute  in  IBengal,  informs  me 
that  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal  this  sacrifice  is  frequent- 
ly performed,  but  the  image,  instead  of  being  slaughtered  by 
a single  individual,  is  cut  up  simultaneously  by  all  the  grown-up 
members  of  the  family,  either  with  separate  knives,  or  with  a 
single  knife  held  jointly  by  all.  This  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Satrubali  or  “ sacrifice  of  an  enemy.”  The  sacrifice,  both 
in  the  case  of  Nara-and  the  S'atru-bali,  is  performed  secretly, 
generally  at  midnight.  The  S'atrubali,  however,  is  a distinct 
rite,  apart  from  the  Narabali  of  the  Kah'ka  Purana,  and  au- 
thority for  it  occurs  in  the  Vrihannila  Tantra,  in  which  it  is 
said,  after  performing  certain  other  rites  therein  described,  “a 
king  should  sacrifice  his  enemy  (in  an  effigy)  made  with  dried 
mWk  (k/ura).  He  should  slaughter  it  himself,  looking  at  it 
with  a fiery  glance,  striking  deep,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
with  a single  stroke.  This  should  be  done  after  infusing  life 
into  it  by  the  rite  of  Prdna-pratishthd,  and  repeating  the  name 
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of  the  person  to  be  destroyed.  O consort  of  Mahes'a,  he 
doubtless  destroys  thereby  his  enemies.”* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here  that,  apart  from  the 
sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Sastras,  there  used,  in  former  times, 
to  be  offered  human  victims  to  several  dii  viinoris  by  way  of 
expiations  or  good-will  offerings  whenever  a newly  excavated 
tank  failed  to  produce  sufficient  water,  or  a temple  or  building 
cracked,  accidents  which  were  attributed  to  malevolent  divi- 
nities who  generally  yielded  to  the  seductive  influence  of  san- 
guinary offerings.  Mr.  Wheeler  suggests,  I know  not  on  what 
authorit}',  that  such  offerings  were  often  made  to  avert  possible 
accidents.  He  says  it  was  customary  with  the  Hindu  Rajas  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  public  buildings  in  human  blood.  Such 
cruelties  were  unknown  to  Musalman  rule  ; and  that  they 
were  revived  by  Shah  Jehan.  He  caused  several  animals  to 
be  slaughtered  at  Delhi,  their  blood  was  shed  on  the  founda- 
ations  of  the  city.”:]: 

The  offering  of  one’s  own  blood  to  the  goddess  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above  in  the  extract  from  the  Kah'ka 
Purana,  is  a mediaeval  and  modern  rite.  It  is  made  by  women, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a respectable  house  in  all  Bengal,  the 
mistress  of  which  has  not  at  one  time  or  other,  shed  her  blood, 
under  the  notion  of  satisfying  the  goddess  by  the  operation. 
Whenever  her  husband  or  a son  is  dangerously  ill,  a vow  is 
made  that  on  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  the  goddess  would 
be  regaled  with  human  blood,  and  on  the  first  Durga  Puja 
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following,  or  at  the  temple  at  Kali'ghat,  or  at  some  other  sacred 
fane,  the  lady  performs  certain  ceremonies,  and  then  bares 
her  breast  in  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  and  with  a nail-cut- 
ter, draws  a few  drops  of  blood  from  between  her 

busts,  and  offers  them  to  the  divinity.  The  last  time  I saw 
the  ceremony  was  six  years  ago,  when  my  late  revered  parent, 
tottering  with  age,  made  the  offering  for  my  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  and  long-protracted  attack  of  pleurisy.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  it  by  persons  brought  up  under  a creed 
different  from  that  of  the  Indo-Aryans,  I cannot  recall  to  me- 
mory the  fact  without  feeling  the  deepest  emotion  for  the 
boundless  affection  which  prompted  it. 

Of  human  sacrifices  among  the  non-Ar3'an  tribes  of 
India,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an)’  mention  here,  so  I 
bring  this  paper  to  a close  by  adding  the  following  summary 
of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  facts 
cited  above : 

isf.  That,  looking  to  the  history  of  human  civilization 
and  the  rituals  of  the  Hindus,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
belief  that  in  ancient  times  the  Hindus  were  incapable  of 
sacrificing  human  beings  to  their  gods, 

2nd.  That  the  S'unahs'epha  hymns  of  the  Rik  Safihita 
most  probably  refer  to  a human  sacrifice. 

3;’^.  That  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  refers  to  an  actual 
and  not  a typical  human  sacrifice. 

4///.  That  the  Purushamedha  originally  required  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  men. 

5///.  That  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  sanctions  human 
sacrifice  in  some  cases,  but  makes  the  Purushamedha  emble- 
matic. 

6t/i.  That  the  Taittiriya  Bnihmana  enjoins  the  sacrifice 
of  a man  at  the  Horse  Sacrifice. 

7///.  That  the  Puranas  recognise  human  sacrifices  to 
Chandika,  but  prohibit  the  Purushamedha  rite. 
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8t/i.  That  the  Tantras  enjoin  human  sacrifices  to  Chan- 
dika,  and  require  that  when  human  victims  are  not  available, 
an  effigy  of  a human  being  should  be  sacrificed  to  her. 


XI. 

FUNERAL  CEREMONY  IN  ANCIENT 

INDIA. 


E.xposure,  the  earliest  form  of  obsequies.  Then  Immersion.  Then  Burial.  Then 
Incremation.  Cinerary  urns.  Sequence,  not  uniform.  Causes  thereof. 
Farsi  rites  of  exposure  and  burial.  Egyptian  burial.  Etruscan,  Roman, 
Aztec  and  Greek  cremation.  Chinese  burial.  Tibetan,  Sogdian  and  Bac- 
trian  practice  of  disposing  of  corpses  by  feeding  dogs  with  them.  Indo- 
Aryan  burial.  Authorities  for  cremation  cum  burial.  Preparation  for  removal 
of  the  dead  to  the  cremation  ground.  Conveyance.  Relief  in  the  way.  A 
cow  for  companion,  to  be  slaughtered,  or  let  loose.  Byte.  Placing  of  dead 
on  pyre.  Removal  of  the  widow  from  the  pyre.  Removal  of  bow  &c.  De- 
posit on  pyre  of  the  sacrificial  vessels  of  the  defunct.  Cremation.  Substitute 
for  the  cow.  Prayer  about  Kerberos.  Ceremonials  after  cremation.  Prepara- 
tions for  burial  of  cinerary  remains.  Procession.  Burial.  Rites  for  the  well- 
being of  the  living.  Return  home  preceded  by  a bull,  Mantra  for  applying 
collyrium,  applied  to  concremation.  Verse  implying  remarriage  of  the  widow. 

N the  most  primitive  state  of  human  society  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  would  be  to  cast  it  into  the  nearest  jungle, 
or  deserted  place,  either  to  rot  there,  or  to  be  eaten  up  by  wild 
animals.  The  sight,  however,  of  the  remains  of  those  who 
were  at  one  time  near  and  dear  rotting  by  the  road-side,  or 
being  mangled  by  carrion  birds,  would,  with  the  first  dawn  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  suggest  a change,  and  drowning  corpses 
in  the  nearest  river  would  be  the  next  most  convenient  plan 
to  put  them  out  of  sight.  With  the  growth  of  society  and 
the  location  of  villages  away  from  rivers  a second  change  would 
become  necessary,  and  this  would  result  in  burial.  In  primitive 
times  land  was  nowhere  scarce,  and  the  trouble  of  digging 
a hole  for  the  deposit  of  a dead  body  was  much  less  than 
that  of  carrying  it  to  the  nearest  river.  A higher  develop- 
ment of  emotional,  economic,  and  sanitary  ideas  would 
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suggest  incremation.  But  as  custom  in  settled  states  of  life 
exercised  a potent  influence  on  human  action,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  pass  from  one  custom  to  another  without  a 
compromise.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  funerals  in  which 
incremation  is  the  first  process,  and  burial  of  the  ashes  the 
next.  The  ashes  were  usually  buried  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  cinerary  urns,  therefore,  form  the  most  prominent  objects 
of  antiquarian  remains.  A further  advance  would  be  shown 
by  dispensing  with  the  urns,  and  casting  the  ashes  into  the 
nearest  river  or  lake.  And  all  these  forms  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  have  been  adopted  by  man  at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances. 

These  innovations,  however,  have  not  always  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  society  and  advancement  of  culture,  nor 
have  they  everywhere  followed  each  other  in  regular  sequence. 
Under  the  potent  sway  of  custom  they  have  been  checked  at 
different  stages,  or  so  modified  as  to  remove  the  more  offen- 
sive features  of  each  plan,  without  in  any  way  affecting  its 
general  outline.  Religion,  climate,  locality,  and  the  faculty 
of  imitation  have  also  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
disturbing  their  sequence,  and  in  introducing  modifications. 

Men  whose  national  custom  is  incremation,  betake  to 
burial  on  becoming  Christians.  In  Arctic  and  other  countries 
where  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  burial  must  recommend  itself 
as  more  economical  than  burning,  and  out  on  the  sea  even 
Englishmen  ordinarily  resort  to  immersion.  At  first  announce- 
ment the  faculty  of  imitation  may  appear  a very  unlikely 
cause  for  change  in  funerals  ; but  man  unquestionably  in- 
herits that  faculty  of  his  Darwinian  ancestors,  and  even  in 
funerals  cannot  always  resist  its  promptings.  Many  Hindus, 
after  travelling  in  Europe,  have,  without  changing  their  reli- 
gion, adopted  the  practice  of  burial. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  repulsive  to  civilised  man  than 
that  of  flinging  the  remains  of  his  revered  parents,  or  dear 
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wife,  or  beloved  children,  into  the  nearest  jungle,  or  on  the 
most  easily  accessible  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
eaten  up  by  wild  animals,  and  the  first  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  culture  would  suggest  a change  ; but  this  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  Among  the  Parsi's,  notwithstanding 
their  ancient  and  well-advanced  civilization,  that  most  primi- 
tive form  of  disposal  of  the  dead  still  obtains.  The  persistency 
of  custom  has,  in  their  case,  withstood  the  culture  of  many 
thousand  years,  the  only  change  noticeable  being  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  enclosing  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
cities  to  keep  the  loathsome  or  mangled  objects  out  of  public 
gaze,  and  the  occasional  use  of  a charnel  house  for  the  deposit 
of  the  bones.  The  corpses  are  allowed  to  rot,  or  to  be  eaten 
up  by  vultures,  even  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  primitive  and 
barbarous  races,  and  the  association  of  ideas  is  as  revolting 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  dead  must  be  disposed  of  somehow,  it  must  be 
added  that  there  is  nothing  very  repulsive  in  a Dakhma,  or 
Tower  of  Silence,  as  the  place  of  exposure  is  called  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  enclosures  are  situated  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  ; their  walls  are  high  ; the  surrounding  ground, 
also  enclosed  by  a wall,  is  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated  ; the 
corpse  is  slipped  into  the  enclosure  through  a hole  which 
is  closed  immediately  after  the  body  has  been  deposited  in 
its  place  ; and  there  is  little  to  offend  the  sight  or  hurt  the 
feeling.  Practically  the  body  disappears  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world  just  in  the  same  way  as  a body  buried  under  earth. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Persia  ancient  graves  have 
been  found  which  must  hav’e  belonged  to  Parsis,  and  the 
inference  has  been  drawn  by  some  that  the  Parsis  have  revert- 
ed to  the  primitive  process  of  exposure  after  having  for 
some  time  practised  burial  ; but  the  premise  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion.  In  places  where  the  primitive  process  is  not 
practicable  the  Parsis,  even  in  the  present  day,  resort  to  burial. 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  graves  seen,  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  are  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity, were  the  symbols  of  a universal  practice,  and  not  the 
results  of  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Parsi's  well  knew  the  rite 
of  burial,  for  in  the  Vendidad  mention  is  made  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Ndsnspaya,  the  term  for  burning  being  A^dsus- 
pac/iya  (Farg.  I.  vv.  13-17)  ; but  verses  45  and  51  in  Fargard 
VII  insist  upon  disinterring  buried  corpses  for  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  capital  punishment  is  ordained  against  those 
who  are  guilty  of  burning  the  dead  (Farg.  VIII.  vv.  73 — 74). 
Rules  have  also  been  laid  down  for  the  collection  of  the  bones 
of  persons  who  have  died  in  wild  places,  and  for  their  preserva- 
tion in  charnel  houses,  called  Usddns  in  Zend  and  astoddns 
in  Pehlavi.  These  facts  tend  to  prove  that  both  exposure 
and  burial  were  well  known,  but  the  former  was  the  more 
common  and  generally  recognised  rite,  and  the  latter  a make- 
shift or  tentative  measure,  to  be  adopted  when  the  former 
was  not  practicable.  The  religious  idea  underlying  the 
ceremonial  rite  is  that  exposure  served  to  purify  the  remains 
by  contact  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  the  great  visible 
emblem  of  the  invisible  Godhead. 

The  word  Dakhma,  used  to  indicate  the  place  where  the 
exposure  is  made,  suggests  the  idea  that  incremation  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Parsfs.  The  word  comes  from  DaJi  ‘ to  burn’ 
both  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  in  the  Vendidad  (Farg.  VII., 
V.  51)  it  has  been  used  to  imply  tombs  or  sepultures.  But 
this  is  a phase  of  the  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  upon  here. 

In  Egypt  burial  succeeded  disposal  in  desert  places,  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  process  of 
embalming.  The  embalming  has  now  been  dropped  ; but  the 
burial  still  continues.  In  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor  burial  seems 
to  have  been  the  immemorial  custom.  The  Greeks,  the  Etrus- 
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cans,  and  the  Romans  in  early  times  had  incremation,  and 
so  had  the  Aztecs.  In  China  burial  is  the  rule  and  increma- 
tion the  exception. 

The  drowning  of  the  dead  in  a river  or  lake  seems  never 
to  have  anywhere  obtained  wide  currency,  but  it  is  resorted  to 
everywhere  when  other  means  are  not  accessible. 

Generally  speaking  each  nation  adheres  to  one  form  of 
obsequies  at  a time ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Particular 
sects  and  distinctive  family  customs  often  intervene,  and  pro- 
duce diversity.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  I may  refer  to 
Tibet  where  may  be  found  the  concurrent  currency  of  four 
different  kinds  of  obsequies  in  the  present  day.  According  to 
the  Lazarist  Missionary  Abbe  Hue,  some  people  there  resort  to 
incremation,  others  to  immersion  in  rivers  and  lakes,  others 
to  exposure  on  mountains,  and  others  to  the  most  disgusting 
process  of  cutting  up  the  corpse  into  small  pieces  and  feeding 
dogs  with  it.*  The  is  the  survival  of  a custom  which,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Cicero,  obtained  among  the 
Persians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Hyreanians  and 
other  Aryan  tribes.  And  Prejvalsky  has  recently  noticed 
its  currency  among  the  Northern  Mongolians.f  The  practice 
must  have  come  on  immediately  after  exposure,  of  which 
it  is  a modification.  Exposure  implied  either  rotting,  or  des- 
truction by  dogs,  jackals  and  carrion  birds,  and  the  latter 
much  more  frequently  than  the  former.  But  in  the  latter 
case  the  element  of  chance  predominated,  and  it  was  quite 
uncertain  when  the  destruction  would  be  completed  by  stray 
animals.  To  obviate  this  uncertainty  wild  dogs  were,  it 

* Quatre  especes  dilTerents  de  sepulture  sont  en  rigueur  dans  le  Thibet  : 
premiere  est  le  combustion ; la  deuxieme,  I’immersion  dans  les  fleuves  et  les  lacs; 
la  troisieme,  I’exposition  sur  le  sommet  des  montagnes  ; et  la  quatri^me,  qui  est 
la  plus  flatteuse  de  toutes,  consiste  a couper  les  cadavres  par  morceau  et  a les 
faire  manger  aux  chiens.  Cette  derniere  methode  est  les  plus  courue”.  Souvenirs 
d’un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric.  &c.,  II,  p.  347. 

t See  Appendix  to  this  article. 
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would  seem,  enticed  to  frequent  the  places  where  the  dead 
were  cast,  even  as  in  the  present  day  the  Peirsis  carry  vultures 
to  those  places  where  they  are  scarce,  but  where  their  services 
are  needed.  Such  enticement  repeated  often  would  result  in 
domestication,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  corpse  to  facilitate 
rapid  consumption  is  an  Innovation  that  is  easily  introduced. 

A reminiscence  of  this  action  still  exists  among  the 
Parsi's.  It  is  customary  among  them  to  keep  one  or  more  dogs 
in  every  Dakhma,  and  a compulsory  part  of  the  funeral  rite  is 
to  make  the  dog  or  dogs  look  at  every  corpse  brought  to  the 
place  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  place  of  exposure.  This  is 
called  sagdid,  or  the  inspection  by  a dog.  To  proceed  fur- 
ther, the  myth  of  Kerberos,  so  universal  all  over  the  Aryan 
world,  appears  to  be  also  a souvenir  of  a like  practice  in  the 
primitive  home  of  the  Aryans.  The  dog  is  placed  at  the 
portal  of  death  between  eternity  and  the  world,  and  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  effected  except  through 
his  jaws.  The  three  heads  of  Kerberos  either  typify  plurality, 
or  constant  and  many-sided  watchfulness  which  cannot  be 
evaded,  or  both.  The  myth  occurs  in  the  Veda  as  well  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  and  the  Teutons,  proving  in- 
contestively  its  extreme  antiquity.  In  the  Rig  Veda  plurality 
is  indicated  in  one  place  by  the  epithet  “ two,”  and  elsewhere 
by  the  word  dog  being  used  in  the  plural  number,  and  watch- 
fulness by  each  dog  being  endowed  with  four  eyes. 

Among  Indo-Aryans  the  progress  of  the  ceremony  for 
disposing  of  the  dead  has  been  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
theory  set  forth  above.  The  first  scheme  of  exposure  was 
probably  current  when  they  lived  in  the  same  home  along 
with  the  ancient  Parsi's.  As  members  of  the  same  race  they 
must  have  followed  the  same  practice  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  obsequies.  When  they  separated  and  took  to 
a new  form  of  religion,  the  necessity  for  conformation  to 
national  usage  no  longer  existed,  nay,  the  necessity  for  a 
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change  to  mark  their  total  distinction  from  their  former 
brotherhood  was  pressingly  felt,  and  burial  was  at  once 
resorted  to.  This  continued  probably  from  their  advent  in 
India  to  about  the  14th  or  13th  century,  B.  C.  Then  came  in- 
cremation with  a subsequent  burial  of  the  ashes.  This  lasted 
from  the  14th  or  13th  century,  B.  C.  to  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  the  burial  was  altogether  dispensed  with, 
or  substituted  by  consignment  of  the  ashes  to  a river.  Of 
these  four  forms  of  obsequies  the  first,  or  exposure,  is  deduci- 
ble  from  inference  only  : there  is  no  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  The  second  or  burial  is  traceable  in  only  a 
single  hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda.  The  third  or  incremation  aim 
burial  is  described  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  of  the  Black 
Yajur  Veda,  and  by  almost  all  the  Siitrakaras.*  And  the 
fourth  is  the  modern  ritual. f 

The  credit  of  first  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Europeans 
the  former  currency  of  the  practice  of  burial  among  the 
Hindus  is  due  to  Dr.  Roth.  It  was  in  1854  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  oriental  scholars,  in  a paper  entitled  Die  Todten- 
bestattung  indischen  altertJmin\  to  the  hymn  on  which  the  infe- 
rence is  founded.  In  the  following  year  Professor  Max  IMiiller 
followed  up  the  enquiry  by  publishing  the  details  of  the  funeral 
ceremony  as  described  by  AsValayana.  Professor  Wilson 

* From  personal  knowledge  I can  speak  only  of  the  Sutras  of  A's'vala)'ana> 
Baudhayana,  1 liranyakes'i,  A'pastambha,  Bharadvaja,  Sankhayana  and  Katy- 
ayana,  besides  Baudhayana-prayogasara,  and  Hiranyakes'i-antyesliti-prayoga  of 
Abhayankara  BhaUa. 

+ The  leading  works  are:  i.  Antyeshu-paddhati  of  Narayana  Bhaua;  2.  N.ara* 
siiihiya-prayoga-parijata  ; 3.  Ahitagner  daha-paddhati ; 4.  Smriti-kalpads'uma  ; 
5.  Gangavakyavali ; 6.  Jatamalla-vilasa  ; 7.  Sapindikarana  ; 8.  S'uddhikala  of 
Bhavadeva  ; 9.  Smritisara  of  Ilarinatha;  10,  Dharma-pravritti  of  Narayana 
Pandita  ; ii.  Mumurshukritya  ; 12.  S'uddhi-niayiikha;  13.  Madana-)>ari  jata  ; 
14,  S'iidr.i-dh.arma-tattva  of  Kainalakara ; 15.  Nirnay.a-sindhu,  16.  S'r.ad-dha- 
paddhati  of  Vis'vanatha  BhaUa,  17.  Trins'achhhloki-bhashya ; 18.  S'rad-dha-viv- 
ka  of  S'ulapanl,  19.  IIemadri-s'r.iddha-khanda  ; 20.  S'liddhi-tattva  and  others. 

t Zeitschrift  Deutch,  Morg.  Gesselschoft,  viii. 
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soon  after  gave  an  English  version  of  tliis  paper  in  the  ‘Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  l^ritain.’  (Vol.  XVI.) 
And,  in  1858,  Dr.  Whitney  read,  before  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  a paper  on  “ the  Vedic  Doctrine  of  a Future 
Life,”  in  which  he  dwelt  specially  on  the  burial  rite  as  distinct 
from  the  incremation  cum  burial  ceremony  of  the  Sutrakaras. 

The  hymn  on  which  the  above  papers  are  based  occurs 
in  the  8th  book  of  the  Rig  Veda  (M.  X.  II.  18.),  and  is  attribut- 
ed to  Sankusuka,  son  of  Yama.  Profe.ssor  Whitney  takes  ex- 
ception to  its  English  version  by  Dr.  Wilson,  “ because,”  he 
says,  “like  most  of  Wilson’s  translations  from  the  Veda  itself, 
it  is  made  rather  from  the  native  commentary  than  from  the 
Veda  itself,  and  neither  in  spirit,  nor  as  an  accurate  translation, 
fairly  represents  its  original.”*  It  is  undeniable  that  Wilson’s 
version  is  not  literally  accurate,  but  the  argument  on  which 
this  accuracy  has  been  questioned  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  in  questions  of  this 
kind  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  native  exegetes  with  their  traditional 
lore  derived  from  a long  and  unbroken  line  of  experts  extend- 
ing to  remote  antiquity,  than  to  accept  the  spirit  of  the  work 
as  caught  by  foreigners  of  the  present  day  by  their  leisure-hour 
study  of  the  subject.  The  education  and  association  of  ideas 
of  the  latter  are  by  no  means  the  most  favourable  to  a correct 
appreciation  of  the  phases  of  thought  of  the  Rishis  who  lived 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
throw  ourselves  back  wholly  into  the  condition  of  mind 
of  those  who  lived  four  and  thirty  centuries  back,  and  con- 
cordance is  but  a poor  substitute  for  traditional  knowledge. 
The  public,  besides,  want  to  know  what  the  natives  under- 
stand their  texts  to  mean,  and  not  what  foreign  critics 
think  they  should  mean.  I have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  to 
submit  the  following  traslation  founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
and  modified  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Indian  ex- 


Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  I,  p.  51. 
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egetes,  in  preference  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  learned 
professor.  The  hymn  runs  thus : 

1.  “Depart,  Death,  by  a different  path,  by  that  which  is 
thine  own,  different  from  the  path  of  the  gods.  I speak  to  thee 
who  hast  eyes,  who  hast  ears.  Injure  not  our  female  progeny, 
harm  not  our  heroes.* 

2.  “ May  ye,  who,  giving  up  the  path  of  Death,  have 
come  to  this  (side),  be  fully  possessed  of  prolonged  existence. 
May  ye,  the  performers  of  sacrifice,  thrive  with  progeny,  and 
be  pure  and  sanctified.i* 

3.  “ May  these,  who  are  living,  be  kept  distinct  from  the 

* In  Dr.  Whitney’s  version  the  word  para  has  been  rendered  into  ‘ distant’. 
It  also  means  ‘other’,  and  the  equivalent  ‘dift'erent’  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  incon- 
sistent. Sayana  uses  anya  ‘ other’  in  contrast  with  the  path  of  the  gods.  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  path  of  Death  is  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  gods.  The  last  clause  has  prajd/n  vtrdn  “descendants”  and  “heroes,” 
and  Dr.  Whitney  accepts  those  meanings  ; but  as  every  mourner  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  have  heroes,  besides  his  children,  the  commentator  very  correctly  takes  the 
feminine  noun  pra/d  to  mean  female  descendants,  ‘daughters  and  her  issue’,  and 
the  virdn  to  mean  ‘male  issue’  ‘the  sons  and  grandsons’  who  may  not  inaptly  be 
called  heroes.  The  first  word  would  have  sufficed  for  all  descendants,  but  two 
words  having  been  used  in  the  text  a distinction  becomes  necessary. 

+ Dr.  Wilson  renders  this  verse  into  “ ye  who  approach  the  path  of  Death, 
but  are  possessed  of  prolonged  existence,  ye  who  are  entitled  to  reverence,  pros- 
perous with  offspring  and  wealth,  may  ye  be  pure  and  sanctified.”  The  participle 
yopayantam  the  text  means  ‘to  give  up,’  ‘forsake’  and  not  ‘to  approach,’  and  the 
verb  aila  becomes  redundant.  YaJ/jiydsah,  the  jierformers  or  institutors  of  a 
sacrifice,  finds  an  imperfect  equivalent  in  “entitled  to  reverence.”  Dr.  Whitney’s 
version  is  even  more  wide  of  the  mark.  It  runs  thus: 

“ Ve  who  death’s  foot  have  clogged  ere  ye  came  hither, 
your  life  and  vigor  long  yet  retaining, 

Sating  yourselves  with  progeny  and  riches, 

clean  be  ye  now,  and  purified,  ye  offerers  !” 

The  only  justification  in  the  text  for  the  clogging  of  the  feet  is  the  word 

“ foot,”  “ footsteps  ” or  “ p.ath.”  Word  for  word  the  text  runs  thus:  “O 
Death,  path,  forsaking,  since,  come,  prolonged,  life,  fully,  sust.aining.  Thriving,’ 
with  progeny,  with  wealth,  pure,  sanctified,  m.iy  you  be,  performers  of  sacrifices.  ’ 
To  deduce  from  these  words  the  process  of  clogging  the  foot  is  not  to  abide 
strictly  by  the  text. 
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dead  ; may  the  offering  we  present  this  day  to  the  gods  be 
in'opitious;  we  go  with  our  faces  to  the  east,  to  dance  and  to 
laugh,  for  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  prolonged  life.* 

4.  “ I place  this  barrier -f*  (of  stones)  for  the  living,  on  this 
account,  that  no  other  may  go  beyond  It.  May  they  live  a hun- 
dred numerous  autumns, keeping  death  at  a distance  by  this  hill. 

5.  “As  days  follow  days  in  succession,  and  seasons  are 
succeeded  by  seasons  In  due  order,  so  a successor  does  not 
sake  a predecessor  (by  irregular  death);  may  Dhatri,  regulate 
the  lives  of  these  (my  kinsmen). 

6.  “ Ascend  to  life,  anticipating  old  age,  and  trying  to 
follow  due  order  according  to  your  number.  May  Tvashtrl, 
the  well-born,  being  propitious,  grant  you  prolonged  life  here. 

7.  “ Let  these  women,  who  are  not  widowed,  who  have 
good  husbands,  applying  the  collyrious  butter  to  their  eyes, 
enter;  without  tears,  without  disease,  and  full  of  ornaments, 
let  these  wives  first  enter  the  house. 

8.  “ Rise  up,  woman,  thou  art  lying  by  one  whose  life 
is  gone  ; come  come  to  the  world  of  the  living  away  from  thy 
husband,  and  become  the  wife  of  him  who  grasps  thy  hand, 
and  is  willing  to  marry  thee. 

9.  “ I take  the  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead,  for  our 
glory,  might  and  prowess.  Here  verily  art  thou,  and  we  here, 
with  our  valiant  descendants,  shall  overcome  all  intriguing, 
arrogant  adversaries. 

10.  “ Enter  the  mother  earth,  the  wide-spread  earth ; bene- 
ficent to  the  liberal  man,  she  is  a maiden  and  as  soft  as  wool: 

* Dr.  Whitney’s  version  makes  the  first  clause  run  thus  : “These  have  come 
here,  not  of  the  dead,  but  living.”  Dr.  Wilson  has  “those”  for  “these”  (ime). 
For  “ we  go”  the  original  has  “ we  have  gone”  (agdma),  but  in  the  Veda  the 
different  tenses  are  very  carelessly  used. 

t Dr.  Whitney  has  “ protection”  for  barrier  or  a part  of  a circle, 

Paridhi  has  nowhere  the  primary  meaning  of  protection. 

t Dr.  Whitney  has  “May  decorate  themselves  with  ointments  and  with 
perfume,”  but  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  “perfume”  in  the  text. 
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may  she  protect  thee  from  the  proximity  of  the  evil  being 
Nirriti,  sin  personified). 

11.  “Earth,  let  his  breath  rise  upward  (easily);  oppress 
him  not ; be  easy  of  access  to  him  ; treat  him  kindly  ; even 
as  a mother  covers  her  son  with  the  end  of  her  cloth,  so  do 
ye,  earth,  cover  him. 

12.  “ May  the  earth  so  lightly  rest  on  him  that  his  breath 
may  ascend  ; may  thousands  of  particles  (of  soil)  rest  upon 
him  ; may  these  homes  be  ever  sprinkled  with  clarified  butter  ; 
may  they,  for  all  time,  be  his  asylum. 

13.  “I  heap  up  earth  above  thee,  and  placing  this  clod 
of  earth  may  I not  hurt  thee.  May  the  manes  protect  this 
thy  monument,  and  Yama  ever  grant  thee  here  an  abode. 

14.  “New  days  sanction  me,  as  the  feather  upholds  the 
shaft,  but  I restrain  my  speech,  now  grown  old,  as  the  horse 
is  held  back  by  the  reins.”* 
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Obviously  we  have  in  this  hymn  the  whole  of  the  funeral 
ceremony,  and  that  it  is  a funeral  hymn  is  evident  from 
its  having  been  all  along  used  by  the  Hindus  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  funeral  rites.  Assuming  that  the  dead 
has  been  brought  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  disposed 
off,  and  reading  between  the  lines,  we  have  in  the  first 
verse  an  address  by  the  officiating  priest  or  whoever  took  the 
lead  to  Mrityu  (death  personified)  to  be  content  with  what 
he  has  already  taken,  and  to  depart,  leaving  the  family  of  the 
dead  unmolested.  The  next  two  are  prayers  for  the  welfare 
of  the  party  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  come  to  the 
funeral.  The  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  is  then 
symbolised  by  raising  a stone  barrier  which  Death  may  not 
transgress.  The  party  then  retire  to  the  protection  of  the  stone 
fence,  and  further  blessings  follow.  The  men  retire  first,  the 
married  women  after  them,  and  for  them  a special  prayer  is 
given  in  verse  7.  The  widow  of  the  dead  is  not  included  among 
them  ; she  remains  lying  by  the  corpse.  A relative  or  servant 
now  advances  and  removes  her,  addressing  to  her  verse 
8.  That  person  at  the  same  time  takes  the  bow  from  the 
hand  of  the  dead,  who  has  no  further  use  for  it.  This  is  ac- 
complished while  repeating  the  9th  verse.  The  corpse  is  now 
deposited  in  the  grave  with  the  loth  verse,  which  encourages  it 
with  the  assurance  that  the  earth  will  do  it  no  harm,  and  protect 
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it  from  all  injury.  This  is  supplemented  in  the  next  verse  by 
an  address  to  the  Earth  to  treat  the  dead  with  every  mark 
of  kindness  and  affection.  The  idea  is  carried  through  the 
next  two  verses  which  indicate  the  filling  of  the  grave  with 
earth.  The  last  verse,  an  obscure  one,  is  the  epilogue  of  the 
poet,  or  the  priest,  who  expresses  his  gratification  at  having 
satisfactorily  accomplished  his  task. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ideas,  the  natural  flow  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  vividness  and  dramatic  detail  with  which  the 
whole  ceremony  is  described,  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to 
what  is  intended.  The  body  is  deposited  in  the  earth  and  the 
earth  is  invoked  to  lie  lightly  on  it.  There  is  no  mention  of 
fire,  none  of  a pyre,  none  of  wood  and  burning,  to  suggest  any- 
thing like  incremation  ; and  few  would  question  the  propriety 
of  accepting  this  hymn  as  a positive  proof  of  the  earliest  rite 
having  been  burial,  and  not  incremation.  This  inference,  how- 
ever, though  supported  by  some  casual  verses  in  other  parts 
of  the  Veda,  is  opposed  to  certain  positive  statements,  in  a pre- 
ceding hymn  of  the  same  Veda,  where  fire  is  invoked  not  to  hurt 
the  body  consigned  to  it,  and  incremation  is  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably indicated.  Native  exegetes  reconcile  these  passages 
by  saying  that  those  verses  which  refer  to  fire  are  intended  for 
the  cremationary  rite,  and  those  which  name  the  earth  are 
designed  for  the  burial  rite  which  should  be  subsequently  ad- 
ministered to  the  charred  bones  and  ashes.  This  interpreta- 
tion necessitates  the  dislocation  of  the  verses,  and  their  accept- 
ance as  independent  mantras,  unconnected  with  their  surround- 
ings. This  is  the  way  in  which  the  mantras  have  been  interpret- 
ed elsewhere  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  the  process  does  not 
appear  to  be  objectionable  to  Indian  pandits.  Reading  the 
hymn  as  it  stands  in  the  collection,  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
accept  its  component  verses  to  be  independent,  heterogene- 
ous matter,  unconnected  with  each  other.  There  is  fair  con- 
cord and  agreement,  and  the  development  of  one  idea  through- 
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out  the  whole  length  of  each  hymn  is  unmistakable.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  each  hymn  was  com- 
posed for  a specific  purpose,  and  its  several  verses  referred  to 
that  and  no  other  object.  Ritual  exigencies  may  have  dis- 
jointed them  in  the  Yajur  Veda,  but  in  the  Rik,  they  have 
been  preserved  in  their  integrity.  The  native  exegetes 
themselves  admit  this  much.  Such  being  the  case,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  hymns  are  of  different  dates, 
by  different  authors,  of  different  purport,  and  put  together 
with  no  reference  to  any  chronological  order,  I think  the 
assumption  that  the  burial  hymn  or  the  i8th  S'ukta  of  the 
loth  book  is  the  oldest,  and  it  preserves  the  reminiscence  of 
an  ancient  burial  ceremony,  and  the  verses  of  the  14th  S ukta 
contain  the  mantras  of  the  later  rite  of  incremation,  is  the 
right  one.  Their  fusion  into  one  hymn  by  the  Aranyaka  and 
the  S'utras,  was  unavoidable  for  the  preservation  of  consis- 
tency. The  use  of  the  term  “ later”  is  of  course  comparative, 
for  the  presence  in  the  Rig  Veda  of  the  invocation  to  Agni 
in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  a corpse  shows  clearly  that 
the  rite  of  cremation  dates  from  a very  early  period,  but  the 
elaboration  of  the  ritual  in  subsequent  works  shows  that  it 
followed,  or  surviv^ed,  the  burial  rite. 

The  oldest  work  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  two  rites  is 
found  is  the  Aranyaka  portion  of  the  Brahmana  of  the  Black 
Yajur  Veda. 

This  Aranyaka  describes  the  ceremonies  under  the  title 
of  Pitriuiedha,  or  rites  for  the  welfare  of  the  manes,  the  Just  a 
facere  ox  Jer re  of  the  Romans  and  the  tu  5t/cata  or  m.  i>6/xiiw.  of  the 
Greeks,  and  gives  all  the  mantras  required  for  the  ceremonials  of 
the  first  ten  days  after  death,  leaving  the  srdddha,  or  the  rites 
meet  for  the  eleventh  day,  altogether  unnoticed.  The  mantras 
are  taken  mostly  from  the  Rig  Veda,  but  their  readings  are  in 
some  instances  modified.  They  are  arranged  in  the  consecu- 
tive order  of  the  rite,  but  without  any  clue  to  the  particular  ri- 
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tuals  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  Sutrakaras  of  the  Black 
Yajus  supply  this  deficiency,  and  as  they  point  out  several  pecu- 
liarities not  to  be  found  in  As'valayana,  I propose  to  give  here 
a summary  of  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  mantras  and  the 
rules  are  the  same  as  given  by  As'valayana  ; but  as  that 
author’s  work,  lately  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  has  already  been  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Max  Muller 
it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  it  in  detail. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  even  as  early  as  Homer’s  time 
the  first  rite  to  be  performed  over  the  dead  was  the  closing  of 
lips  and  eyes  as  the  first  service  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
surviving  relatives  or  friends  (to  yap  yepas  brjl  Oavoi'Twi-.),  This 
practice  also  obtained  among  the  Romans.  “ The  nearest 
relative  used  to  recieve  the  last  breath  of  the  dying  per- 
son in  a kiss  (extreinuin  spiritiun  ore  cxcipcrc)  \ his  hand  also 
closed  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a peaceful  impression  of  death.”  There  is  no  mention 
of  this  rite  in  any  Hindu  work,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
done.  The  usual  practice  was  to  cover  the  body  including 
the  face  with  a sheet. 

The  first  mantra  given  in  the  Aranyaka  refers  to  the  per- 
formance of  a homa  immediately  after  the  death  of  a man 
who  had  always  maintained  the  sacrificial  fires  in  his  house- 
According  to  Baudhayana,  four  offerings  .should  be  made* 
while  touching  the  right  hand  of  the  dead,  to  the  Gdrhapatya 
fire,  with  a spoon  overflowingly  full  of  clarified  butter.  Bha- 
radvaja  prefers  the  Aliavaniya  fire,  and  is  silent  as  to  whether 
the  offering  should  be  fourfold  or  not.  As'valayana  recom- 
mends the  rite  to  be  performed  at  a subsequent  stage  of  the 
funeral.  All  three  take  it  for  granted  that  death  has  happen- 
ed within  the  house,  if  not  near  the  place  where  the  .sacrificial 
fires  are  kept,  and  none  has  anything  to  say  regarding  the 
taking  of  the  dying  to  the  river-side,  or  of  the  ceremony  of 
immersing  the  lower  half  of  the  body  in  water  at  the  moment 
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of  (ant(7)';al?)  \\\\\c\\  forms  so  offensive  a part  of  the 

modern  ceremonial  in  Bengal,  and  which  has  been,  by  a flou- 
rish of  incisive  rhetoric  and  at  a considerable  sacrifice  of  truth, 
called  “ ghat  murder.”  Looking  to  this  negative  evidence 
against  it,  to  its  total  absence  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  to 
the  oldest  authorities  on  the  subject  being  the  most  recent 
of  the  Puranas,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  it  is  of 
modern  origin.  None  of  the  authorities  usually  quoted  en- 
joins it  as  a positive  duty,  and  it  has  come  into  general  prac- 
tice probably  since  the  date  of  the  Puranas.* 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  practice  of  ex- 
hibiting the  dead  for  some  days  or  keeping  it  in  a lying-in 
state  (■n-poOea-L'i)  necessitated  the  washing  and  dressing  of  the 
corpse  immediately  after  death  ; but  the  climate  of  India 
did  not  admit  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  removal  of  the  body  to 

* The  authorities  usually  quoted  are  the  following: — 

I nW-TZlt  rZI51?T;  I 

HtqTw  II  ^1#  I 

“ I shall  relate  to  you,  O handsome-faced,  the  merit  of  giving  up  life  in  the 
Canges.  I give  him  (who  does  so)  my  own  rank,  and  pour  into  his  ears  the 
mantra  of  the  Great  Brahma.”  Skaiida  Piimna  quoted  in  the  S'uddhi-taitva. 

\ ^ zi:  1 ^ 

eiTfa  5T  ^ II  1 

I 7T^  rTT^TF^T^Tflf:  5TT(^  ||  ^T5^|| 

“ He  who,  fasting,  dies  with  half  his  body  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  Jah- 
navi  (Ganges)  is  never  born  again,  and  attains  equality  with  Brahma.” 

Pitraiia,  quoted  in  the  Prdyas'-chilla-tallva. 

“The  embodied  who  dies  with  its  body  up  to  the  navel  in  water,  att.ains  the 
fruit  of  all  the  sacred  waters,  (tirthas.)  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.”  Skanda  Put  ana. 

1 rgslTft  ?:f%  l?5l 

“After  giving  up  the  body  in  the  Ganges  there  is  no  second  birth.”  Kriyd- 
yogasdra. 

I ay.  i 

“ Even  the  crime  of  Brahmanicidc  may  be  expiated  by  giving  up  the  body  in 
the  Ganges.”  Kriydyogasdra. 
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the  cremation  ground  was  effected  soon  after  death.  What 
the  interval  was  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  res- 
triction as  to  the  removal  during  the  day  or  the  night ; but 
the  funeral  procession  is  required  to  remain  out  the  whole  day 
and  return  home  after  seeing  the  stars  rise,  and  this  would  im- 
ply that  the  removal  was  made  in  the  morning.*  The  proper 
time  for  the  rite  of  lK<l>opu.  was  the  early  morn.  Among  the 
early  Greeks,  who  thought  anight  funeral  very  bad  (-ij  K-aK-os 
KaKM'i  Ta</)7/o'7/i'iJK'Tos,  ovK  tv  t'jiiepa).  Among  the  Romans  slaves 
and  very  poor  people  were  burnt  at  night,  but  the  nobles 
and  the  rich  during  the  forenoon  when  a large  number  of 
mourners,  guests  and  spectators  could  be  collected. 

After  the  homa,  a cot  made  of  Udumbara  wood  (Ficus 
glomcrata)  is  to  be  provided,  and,  having  spread  on  it  a piece 
of  black  antelope  skin  with  the  hairy  side  downwards  and 
the  head  pointing  to  the  south,  the  corpse  is  to  be  laid  there- 
on with  the  face  upwards.  A son,  brother  or  other  relative,  or 
in  their  absence  whoever  takes  the  lead,  should  next  address 
the  corpse  to  give  up  its  old  clothing,  and  dress  it  in  a new 
suit,  f The  body  is  then  covered  with  a piece  of  unbleached, 
uncut  cloth,  having  fringes  on  both  sides  ; the  operation  be- 
ing performed  while  repeating  a mantra.  + Then,  wrapping 
it  in  its  bedding  or  mat,  it  is  to  be  borne  on  its  cot  to  the  place 
of  cremation.  The  removal,  according  to  some  authorities, 
should  be  made  by  aged  slaves;  according  to  others  on  a cart 
drawn  by  two  bullocks.  The  mantra  for  the  purpose,  says,  “I 

* Vide  appendix  to  this  paper. 

+ The  mantra  for  the  purpose  says  : — 

^ II  ^ II 

“Give  up  the  cloth  thou  hast  hitherto  worn  ; remember  the  ishU  and  purta 
sacrifices  thou  hast  performed,  the  fees  (to  Brahmans  thou  ha.st  given)  and  those 
(gifts  thou  hast)  bestowed  on  thy  friends.” 

i II  ^ (1 

“This  cloth  comes  to  thee  first.” 
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harness  these  two  bullocks  to  the  cart,  for  the  conveyance  of 
your  life,  whereby  you  may  repair  to  the  region  of  Yama — 
to  the  place  where  the  virtuous  resort,”*  clearly  indicating 
that  the  most  ancient  custom  was,  to  employ  a cart  and  not 
men.  AsVala}'ana  suggests  one  bullock.  Anjdiow,  the 
ancient  Sutrakaras  evince  none  of  the  repugnance  to  the 
employment  of  S'udras  for  the  removal  of  the  corpse  of  a 
Brahman,  which  the  modern  Smarthas  entertain  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  none  but  the  kith  and  kin 
of  the  dead  should  perform  this  duty,  and  the  touch  of 
other  than  men  of  one’s  own  caste  is  pollution  which 
can  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  performance  of  an  expiatory 
ceremony.-j*  When  Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  the  late  Lieutenant- 

] 
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t This  prejudice  first  manifested  itself,  though  in  a mitigated  form,  in  the 
time  of  Mann’s  digest  where  it  is  said,  “ Let  no  kinsman,  whilst  any  of  his  own 
class  is  at  hand,  cause  a deceased  Brahman  to  be  carried  out  by  a S'udra  ; since 
the  funeral  rite,  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a servile  man,  obstructs  his  passage  to 
heaven.”  Chap.  V.,  ver.  104.  The  following  are  the  subsequent  authorities: — 
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“ The  twice-born  (dead)  should  not  be  removed  by  a S'udra,  or  a S'udra 
(dead)  by  a twice-born  person. — Vishnu. 

“ NVhoever  causes  fire,  grass,  wood,  and  ghi  to  be  brought  by  a S'udra 
(should  perform  an  expiatory  rile). — Yama.  I shall  now  relate  to  you  the  mode 
of  purification  as  ordained  by  Mann,  from  the  pollution  caused  by  a dog,  S'udra, 
an  outcast,  and  the  low,  dying  in  the  house  of  a Brahman.  Ten  nights  for  a dog, 
a month  for  a S'udra,  twice  that  time  for  an  outcast,  and  twice  that  for  the  low. 
The  house  should  be  forsaken  in  the  case  of  the  lowest,  says  Manu.  Vrihanmanu. 
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Governor  of  Bengal,  proposed  the  removal  of  the  Hindu 
dead  of  Calcutta  by  the  Mutlah  Railway  to  Gariah,  the 
strongest  opposition  was  offered  by  the  people,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  involve  a most  serious  pollution  and  loss  of  caste, 
to  allow  a corpse  to  be  touched  by  other  than  its  own  caste- 
men.  They  quoted  a number  of  texts  in  support  of  their 
opinion,  including  those  given  above,  and  had  no  doubt 
custom — a greater  authority  than  written  laws — to  plead  in 
their  favour ; but  the  most  revered  and  most  ancient  of  their 
SVistras  was  opposed  to  them,  for  it  recommended  for  the 
Brahman  dead  a bullock  cart  as  the  most  fitting  conveyance, 
and  a S'lidra  slave  as  its  substitute. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  corpse  was  generally  carried  by 
the  relations  and  friends.  The  Romans  relegated  the  task  of 
carriage  to  the  nearest  relatives  and  to  slaves  liberated  by  the 
last  will  of  the  deceased. 

The  road  from  the  house  to  the  burning-ground  used  to 
be  divided  into  three  stages,  and  at  the  end  of  each,  the  pro- 
cession used  to  halt,  deposit  the  body  on  its  cot  on  the  ground, 
and  address  a mantra.  AsValayana  says  nothing  about  the 
division  of  the  road  into  stages,  nor  of  the  mantras  to  be 
repeated,  but  recommends  the  procession  to  be  headed  by 
the  eldest  member  of  the  family.  The  first  mantra  in  the 
Aranyaka  runs  as  follows;  “ Pusha,  who  knows  the  road  well, 
has  well-trained  animals,  to  carry  you,  and  is  the  protector 
of  regions,  is  bearing  you  away  hence  ; may  he  translate  you 
, hence  to  the  region  of  the  manes.  May  Agni,  who  knows 
what  is  meet  for  you,  bear  you  away.”* *  The  commentator, 

A house  becomes  purified  in  three  days  after  the  death  of  a Brahman  ; tlie 
court-yard  outside  of  tlie  house  is  purified  in  one  day  by  the  touch  of  fire,  and  by 
smearing  it  with  cow-dung. — Vama, 

* Mantra  to  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 
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in  explaining  the  tcrin  Anashiiipiis  n,''  v^oW-iVixiwcd  animals,’ 
attempts  to  include  in  the  text  the  slaves  recommended  by 
the  Sutrakaras  by  the  remark  “ the  human  bearers  are  two- 
footed  animals,  and  the  two  bullocks  four-footed  animals  : ” 
vdhakdJi  mamishydh  dvipdt-pas  avah  anadvdhaii  chatuspdtpas  u. 
The  second  and  the  third  mantras  are,  in  substance,  very 
much  like  the  first,  and  call  for  no  remark.* 

A most  important  member  of  the  funeral  procession  was 
an  animal  called  aiiiistaraiii  or  rdjagavi.  An  old  cow  was  re- 
commended as  the  most  appropriate,  next  a black  one,  next 
a black-eyed  one,  next  one  with  black  hairs,  and  lastly  one 
with  black  hoofs.  If  none  of  these  was  available,  a black 
tender-hoofed  goat  was  substituted.  As'valayana  recom- 
mends an  animal  of  one  colour,  or  a black  kid,  and  says 
that  it  should  be  brought  with  a rope  tied  to  the  near  fore- 
foot. The  animal  is  to  be  brought  with  the  mantra,  “Protec- 
tor of  regions,  this  is  an  offering  for  thee.”*t*  An  oblation  is 
to  be  poured  on  the  fire  in  connexion  with  this  offering  with 
the  idd  or  chaniasa  spoon,  saying,  “ May  this  prove  accep- 
table to  wealthy  Agni.’’:J: 

According  to  the  Sutrakaras,  the  cow  should  be  sacrified, 


* Mantra  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage. 
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“ Pusha  knows  all  these  sides ; may  he  bear  you  away  hence  by  the  safest 
road  ; may  he,  who  is  beneficent,  kind  to  us,  and  mighty  against  all,  knowing 
the  road  well,  lead  us  without  obstruction.” 

Mantra  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  third  stage. 

H ||  O |1 

“The  life,  the  life  of  the  world  wishes  to  take  charge  of  you.  May  Pusha, 
leading,  protect  you  in  the  difficult  road  ; may  the  divine  sun,  leading  you  by 
the  way  of  the  virtuous,  place  you  where  the  pious  dwell.” 

t ^fq:  II  x:  n 
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but  should  any  accident  happen  at  the  time  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  fore  left  foot  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  wound  being  dressed 
with  dust,  the  animal  is  to  be  set  free.  The  mantra  for  the 
sacrifice  says  ; “ Companion  of  the  dead,  we  have  removed 
the  sins  of  the  dead  by  thee  ; so  that  no  sin  or  decrepitude 
may  approach  us.”*  The  address  after  the  immolation  runs 
thus  : “ Companion  of  the  dead,  we  have  made  thy  life  inert ; 
thou  attainest  the  earth  by  thy  body,  and  the  region  of  the 
manes  by  thy  life.  Pardon  us  and  our  children  in  this  world.”‘f* 
A third  address  to  the  cow  follows  when  her  body  is  being 
dusted:  it  is  to  this  effect — “ O dear  one,  say  not  that  I am  so 
killed,  for  thou  art  a goddess  and  virtuous,  going  to  the  region 
of  the  manes,  travelling  by  the  adorable  sky  : keep  us  well 
supplied  with  milk  in  this  and  in  the  future  world.”:!: 

The  Greeks  did  not  carry  “ a companion  of  the  dead”  in 
their  funeral  processions;  but  they  sacrificed  several  animals 
around  the  pyre. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  let  loose  the  cow,  she  is  to  be  made 
to  walk  thrice  round  the  pyre,  while  the  leader  repeats  a 
mantra  each  time,  then  sanctified  by  another  which  simply 
saj-s,  “Mayest  thou  be  a source  of  satisfaction  by  thy  milk  to 
those  who  are  living  (in  my  family),  and  those  who  are  dead, 
and  those  who  are  just  born,  as  well  as  those  who  may  be 
born  hereafter,”^  and,  lastly,  let  loose  with  the  words,  “This 
cow  is  the  mother  of  the  Rudras,  the  daughter  of  the  V asus. 
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the  sister  of  tlie  Aclityas,  and  the  pivot  of  our  happiness, 
therefore  I solemnly  say  unto  all  wise  men,  kill  not  this 
sacred  harmless  cow.  Let  her  drink  water  and  eat  grass. 
Om  ! I let  her  loose.”* 

The  next  operations  are  to  dig  a trench,  arrange  fuel 
thereon,  wash,  shave,  and  pare  the  nails  of,  the  corpse,  and 
place  it  on  the  pyre  along  with  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 
They  were  probably  performed  without  the  aid  of  any 
mantra,  for  the  Aranyaka  does  not  allude  to  them.  The. 
trench,  according  to  AsValayana,  should  be  twelve  fingers 
deep,  five  spans-f-  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  corpse  with  its 
hands  uplifted.  The  corpse,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  should 
be  disembowelled,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  ghi — a remi- 
niscence, probably,  of  some  primitive  process  of  embalming. 
When  placed  on  the  pyre,  it  should  have  in  its  hands, 
if  a Brahman,  a bit  of  gold,  if  a Kshatrjn'a  a bow,  if 
a Vais'ya,  a jewel.  The  wife  should  lie  clown  on  the  left 
side  of  the  corpse  according  to  Baudhayana  and  Saj'ana. 
AsValayana  recommends  that  she  should  be  placed  near  the 
head  on  the  north  side.  The  chief  mourner,  or  he  who  is  to 
set  fire  to  the  pyre,  should  then  address  the  dead  saying,  “ O 
mortal,  this  woman,  (your  wife),  wishing  to  be  joined  to  you 
in  a future  world,  {lit.  to  obtain  the  Patiloka,  or  the  region  of 
husbands)  is  lying  by  thy  corpse  ; she  has  always  observed 
the  duties  of  a faithful  wife  ; grant  her  your  permission  to 
abide  in  this  world,  and  relinquish  your  wealth  to  your  descen- 
dants.”:J:  A younger  brother  of  the  dead,  or  a disciple,  or  a 
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t Aratni  extending  from  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  index  finger. 
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servant,  should  then  proceed  to  the  pyre,  hold  the  left  hand 
of  the  woman,  and  ask  her  to  come  away,  saying,  “ Rise  up, 
woman,  thou  liest  by  the  side  of  the  lifeless  ; come  to  the 
world  of  the  living,  away  from  thy  husband,  and  become  the 
wife  of  him  who  holds  thy  hand  and  is  willing  to  marry 
thee.”*  In  a subsequent  mantra,  she  is  to  be  asked  to  bring 
away  the  bit  of  gold  above  alluded  to,  from  the  hand  of  the 
corpse.  The  words  for  the  purpose  are — “ For  the  promo- 
tion of  thy  wealth,  and  glory  as  a Brahman  woman,  and 
beauty  and  power,  take  the  gold  from  the  hand  of  the  dead, 
(and  abide)  in  this  (region)  ; we  (shall  dwell)  here  well- 
served  and  prospering,  and  overcoming  all  presumptuous 
assailants.”"!*  The  scholiast  of  As'valayana  says  the  remover  of 
the  widow,  and  not  the  widow,  herself  should  take  the  gold, 
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The  Rig  Vcdic  reading  of  this  verse  has  been  given  on  p.  123. 
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This  verse  does  not  occur  in  the  loth  Mandala  of  tlie  Rig  Veda,  but  the  coun- 
terpart of  it,  in  connexion  with  the  bow,  occurs  witli  a diflerent  reading,  as  shown 
on  page  124.  The  difference,  however,  is  slight. 

Dr.  Max  Muller  renders  the  last  as  follows  : “ I take  the  bow  from  the  hand 
of  the  dead,  to  be,  to  us,  help,  glory,  and  strength.  Thou  art  there,  we  are  still 
here,  with  our  brave  sons ; may  we  conquer  all  enemies  that  attack  us.”  Dr. 
Wilson’s  version  is  slightly  different  in  words,  but  is  in  substance  the  same. 
“Taking  his  bow  from  the  hand  of  the  dead  that  it  may  be  to  us  for  help,  for 
strength,  for  fame,  (I  say)  here  verily  art  thou,  and  here  are  w'e  ; accompanied  by 
our  valiant  descendants  may  we  overcome  all  arrogant  adversaries.”— -yierrr.  A". 
As.  Soc.,  XVI,  p.  202. 
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and  that  in  the  event  of  his  being  a slave,  this  and  the  two 
preceding  mantras  should  be  repeated  by  the  chief  mourner, 
and  Wilson  and  Max  Muller  take  it  in  the  same  sense  ; but 
Sayana’s  comment  is  opposed  to  this  interpretation.*  The 
words  to  be  addressed  to  a Kshatriya  or  a Vais'ya  woman, 
are  the  same,  the  words  boiv  and  jeivel  being  respectively  sub- 
stituted iox  gold,  and  Kshatriya  and  Vais'ya  respectively  for 
Brdhinana.  Under  any  circumstance  the  removal  of  the 
widow  and  of  the  articles  is  completed.  The  Aranyaka  con- 
templates no  alternative,  and  the  Sutrakaras  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  shewing  clearly  that  when  the  Aranyaka  was  compiled, 
the  inhuman  practice  of  burning  the  living  wife  with  her  dead 
husband,  had  not  obtained  currency  in  the  country,  and  as  we 
know  from  the  writings  of  Greek  authors  that  the  Sati  rite 
had  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Hindu  funeral  ceremony 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  at  least  four  centuries  before 
that  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  alluded  to  it,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  our  text  dates  from  at  least  eight  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  The  allusions  in  the  Rama- 
yana and  the  Mahabharata  may,  possibly,  be  interpolations, 
and  if  so,  the  Aranyaka  may  be  a century  or  two  later,  but 
that  it  was  compiled  long  before  the  advent  of  Alexander  in 
India,  and  that  Baudhayana  flourished  before  Bharadvaja  and 
Katyayana  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  gold  put  in  the  hand  was  emblematic  of  the  wealth 
of  the  dead,  which  the  living  took  from  him.  In  the  modern 
ritual  seven  bits  of  gold  are  recommended  for  the  eyes,  ears, 
nostrils  and  the  mouth,  bell-metal  being  substituted  when  gold 
is  not  available.  The  Greeks  put  an  obolus  in  the  mouth  of 
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the  corpse,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  ferriage  (vaGAov,  SavKij)  for 
Charon.  Similarly  the  Chinese  place  a bit  of  silver  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse  to  enable  the  traveller  to  pay  the  toll  to 
heaven.  As  the  Hindus  recognise  the  existence  of  a river 
(Vaitarani)  in  the  way  to  another  sphere,  and  this  has  to  be 
crossed  with  great  difficulty,  it  is  possible  that  the  original 
idea  for  the  placing  of  the  gold  in  the  hand  was  ferriage, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  emblematic  inheritance. 

The  sacrificial  vessels  which  the  defunct  used  to  employ 
in  his  ceremonial  rites,  are  now  to  be  placed  on  the  different 
parts  of  his  body  ; the  Agni-hotra-kavani,  filled  with  butter 
and  curds,  on  the  mouth  ; the  s'ruva  spoon,  broken  into  two, 
on  the  nostrils ; two  bits  of  gold  or  the  butter  spoon,  ( djyas  rnva ) 
broken  into  two,  on  the  eyes  ; the  prasitra-harana,  broken 
into  two,  on  the  ears  ; the  kapdla  pot,  broken  into  fragments, 
on  the  head  ; a pot-sherd  on  the  forehead  ; and,  the  chainasa 
spoon  on  the  head.  The  mantra  for  the  purpose  consists  of 
a prayer  to  Agni  not  to  injure  the  chainasa  spoon.*  AsVala- 
yana  arranges  the  sacrificial  vessels  differently  ; he  places  the 
juhu  on  the  right  hand,  the  upabhvit  on  the  left  hand,  the 
sphya,  sacrificial  knife,  on  the  right  side,  the  AgnihotraPiavani 
on  the  left  side,  the  grdvna  on  the  teeth,  the  kapdlas  on  the 
head,  the  dhmvd  on  the  breast,  the  s'ruva  on  the  nostrils,  the 
prdsitra-haram  on  the  nostrils,  the  chainasa  and  the  pdtri  on 
the  belly,  the  saini  on  the  genitals,  the  pestle  and  mortar  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  the  araiii  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thighs,  the  suipa  on  the  feet,  and  other  vessels  on  the  body 
as  convenient.  He  says,  further,  that  the  fat  of  the  slaugh- 
tered cow  should  be  placed  on  the  head  and  on  the  eyes  with 
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“Destroy  not,  Agni,  this  spoon;  it  is  clear  to  the  Dev.as  and  the  performers 
of  the  Soma  rites.  This  spoon  is  the  drinking  vessel  of  the  Devas  ; may  the  im- 
morl.al  Devas  therefore  make  us  happy.” 
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the  mantra  “ Agni,  &c.”  and  her  kidneys  on  the  hands  with 
the  mantra  “ Atl,”  &c.,  her  heart  on  the  cardiac  region,  and  her 
flesh  and  organs  on  other  parts  of  the  body  ; and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  cow  being  let  loose,  imitations  of  her  organs  made 
with  rice  and  barley  meal,  should  be  placed  on  the  parts  men- 
tioned ; the  fat  being  replaced  by  cakes.  The  Aranyakasays 
nothing  about  these  offerings,  nor  recognises  any  substitute. 
Possibly  Baudhayana  and  Bharadvaja  have  provided  for  them  ; 
but  I have  not  the  necessary  MSS.  at  hand  to  ascertain  it. 
The  Ara  nyaka,  after  arranging  the  sacrificial  vessels,  gives  the 
mantra  for  covering  the  corpse  with  the  raw  hide  of  the  cow, 
which  should  be  entire  with  head,  hair  and  feet,  the  hairy  side 
being  kept  uppermost.  The  mantra  for  the  purpose  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  hide  ; “ Cuirass,  carefully  protect  this  body  from 
the  light  of  Agni ; envelope  it  with  thy  thick  fat  and  marrow  ; 
holding  this  impudent  Agni,  desirous  of  seeing  and  consum- 
ing it  by  his  vigour,  allow  him  not  to  go  astray.”* 

Both  the  early  Greeks  and  the  Romans  burned  the  arms 
of  their  heroes  along  with  their  bodies. 

The  pile  is  now  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  a fire  should  be 
applied  to  it  with  the  prayer  ; “ Agni,  consume  not  this  body 
to  cinders  ; nor  give  it  pain  ; nor  scatter  around  its  skin  or 
limbs  ! O Jatavedas,  when  the  body  is  fairly  burnt,  convey 
the  spirit  to  its  ancestors.”-f-  A second  prayer  to  the  same 
divinity  is  due  when  the  fire  is  in  full  blaze,  but  its  purport  is 
not  very  different.  It  is  followed  by  an  address  to  the  organs 
of  the  dead.  It  says,  “ May  thy  organ  of  vision  proceed  to  the 
sun  ; may  thy  vital  air  merge  in  the  atmosphere  ; mayest  thou 
proceed,  according  to  thy  virtuous  deeds,  to  heaven,  or  earth, 
or  the  region  of  water,  whichever  place  is  beneficial  to  thee  ; 
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maycst  thou  there,  provided  with  food,  exist  in  corporeal 
existence.”* 

If  instead  of  a cow,  a goat  is  brouglit  with  the  corpse,  it 
is  to  be  tied  with  a weak  string  near  the  fire,  so  that  it  may 
break  its  bond  and  escape.  The  chief  mourner  should  then 
offer  twelve  oblations  to  the  fire  with  a spoon  made  of  pakis'a 
wood,  for  which  the  Aranyaka  supplies  the  necessary  mantras. 
Nine  prayers  next  follow,  of  which  the  first  four  are  addressed 
to  Agni,  the  fifth  to  Yama,  the  sixth  to  the  messengers  of 
death,  and  the  last  three  for  a good  region  for  the  deceased. 
The  one  addressed  to  Yama  describes  him  as  having  two 
dogs  for  warders  at  his  gate.  “ King  Yama,  place  this 
spirit  under  the  care  of  thy  two  four-eyed  dogs,  which  guard 
the  roads  and  your  mansion,  and  whom  men  avoid  : keep  it  in 
ease,  and  free  from  disease.”f  The  dogs  are  the  offspring  of 
Sarama  ; long-snouted,  self-satisfied,  and  exceedingly  power- 
ful ; they  are  the  messengers  of  Yama  and  roam  about  in 
search  of  men.  The  last  three  prayers  I shall  give  entire,  “ i. 
Some  purify  the  Soma  juice  ; others  worship  with  clarified  but- 
ter ; others  again  follow  true  knowledge  (madJiu  vidyd)  in 
quest  of  felicity  ; may  this  spirit  attain  the  same  (reward). 
2.  May  the  reward  of  those  who  fight  in  the  battle-field,  and 
of  heroes  who  sacrifice  their  lives,  and  of  virtuous  men  who 
grant  a thousand  gifts,  await  this  spirit.  3.  May  the  reward  of 
those  who  in  penance  pass  a blameless  life,  and  of  those  who 
are  gone  to  heaven  by  their  penance,  and  of  those  who 
have  performed  most  rigorous  austerities,  await  this  spirit.’’^; 

After  this,  leaving  the  funeral  pj-re  to  smoulder,  the 
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chief  mourner  excavates  three  trendies  to  the  north  of  tlie 
pyre,  and,  lining  them  with  pebbles  and  sand,  fills  them  with 
water  brought  in  an  odd  number  of  jars.  The  people  who 
followed  the  procession  are  then  requested  to  purify  them- 
selves by  bathing  in  them  ; which  being  done,  a yoke  is  put 
up  with  three  palas'a  branches,  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  tied 
at  the  top  with  a piece  of  weak  string,  and  they  are  made 
to  pass  under  it.  The  chief  mourner  passes  last,  and  then, 
plucking  out  the  yoke,  offers  a prayer  to  the  sun.  There- 
upon, the  party  proceed  to  the  nearest  stream,  and,  without 
looking  at  each  other,  purify  themselves  by  bathing  and  a 
pra}-er  to  Prajapati.  As'vakiyana  says  nothing  of  the  three 
trenches,  but  takes  the  people  at  once  to  the  river  to  bathe, 
where  “ they  immerse  themselves,  and  on  rising  throw  a 
handful  of  water  into  the  air  while  they  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  and  that  of  his  family.  They  then 
get  out  of  the  water,  put  on  dry  clothes,  and  after  onte 
wringing  those  that  they  had  on  before,  they  spread  them 
out  towards  the  north,  and  sit  down  there  themselves  till  the 
stars  are  seen.  Then  the  young  ones  walk  first,  and  the  old 
ones  last,  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  home,  they  touch,  by 
way  of  purifying  themselves,  ‘ the  stone,  the  fire,  cow-dung, 
grain,  (tila  seed,)  oil  and  water  before  they  step  in.’*  This 
part  of  the  ceremony  and  the  mourning  which  follows,  have 
been  described  by  Manu,  Yajnavalkya  and  others,  and  need 
not  be  further  noticed.  The  Aranyaka  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject. 

For  the  ceremony  of  burial,  the  first  operation  is,  the  col- 
lection of  the  half-burnt  bones.  This  should  be  done  accord- 
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ing  to  As'valayana  on  the  1 1 th,  1 3th  or  1 5th  clay  of  the  wane ; 
Baudhayana  enjoins  the  3rd,  5th  or  7th  from  the  day  of  cre- 
mation. The  dates  tritiyd,  panchanii,  and  saptaini  are  given 
in  the  feminine  gender  in  the  text,  and  cannot  imply  day,  as 
in  ordinary  acceptance  they  indicate  the  age  of  the  moon. 
As  the  ceremonies,  however,  of  the  tenth  day  are  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work,  and  the  Prayoga  noticed  above 
names  days,  it  is  probable,  that  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  5th 
or  7th  day  is  meant,  the  ellipse  in  the  si'itra  being  supplied  hy 
the  word  P'f/i/  in  the  sense  of  a day.  The  first  act  is  to 
sprinkle  milk  and  water  on  the  cinders,  and  to  strike  on  the 
heap  with  an  udumbara  staff  to  separate  the  bones.*  This  is 
done  while  repeating  five  mantras.  The  cinders  are  then 
collected  and  thrown  towards  the  south  side,  leaving  the 
bones  behind.  Three  oblations  arc  next  offered  to  Agni  with 
a s'ruva  spoon.  Thereupon  the  senior  wife  is  to  come  for- 
ward, and,  with  two  bits  of  red  and  blue  strings  to  which  a 
stone  is  tied,  to  draw  out  the  bones  with  her  left  hand,  saying, 
“ Arise  hence,  and  assume  a (new)  shape.  Leave  none  of 
your  members  or  your  body  behind.  Repair  to  whichever 
place  you  wish  ; may  Savita  establish  you  there.  This  is  one 
of  your  bones,  be  joined  with  the  third  (other  bones)  in 
glory  ; having  joined  all  the  bones  be  handsome  in  person  ; 
be  beloved  of  the  gods  in  a noble  place.”j*  The  bones  should 
then  be  washed  and  deposited  in  an  urn,  or  tied  up  in  a piece 
of  black  antelope  skin.  The  urn  or  bundle  is  then  to  be 
hung  from  the  branch  of  a sami  or  pala.s'a  tree.  Should  the 

* Among  the  Greeks  the  pyre  was,  as  soon  as  the  body  was  burnt,  extinguished 
with  wine.  The  ashes  were,  after  having  been  sprinkled  with  wine  and  oil, 
jneserved  in  urns.  The  Romans  used  wine  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  milk 
and  wine  for  sprinkling  over  the  remains  which  were  afterwards  put  into  an  urn. 
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bones  belong  to  a person  who  had  performed  a Soma  sacri- 
fice, they  should  bo  burnt  again  ; otherwise  they  should  be 
buried.  For  the  latter  purpose,  an  urn  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  after  placing  the  bones  into  it,  it  should  be  filled 
up  with  curds  mixed  with  hone)',  and  then  covered  over  with 
grass.  As' vale  'i)'ana  recommends  an  urn  with  a spout  for 
females,  and  one  without  it  for  males.  Two  mantras  are 
given,  one  for  pouring  the  mixture,  and  the  other  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  its  droppings. 

The  material  used  for  making  the  urn  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, but  from  ancient  remains  it  is  evident  that,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  in  early  times,  terra  cotta  was  the  ma- 
terial used,  but  for  kings  and  other  men  of  consequence  soap- 
stone, marble,  gold  and  silver  were  freely  used,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Buddhists,  as  also  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Subsequently  a proper  place  having  been  selected,  a 
funeral  procession  should  proceed  to  it  in  the  morning,  and 
the  chief  moiumer  should  begin  the  operations  of  the  day  by 
sweeping  the  spot  with  a piece  of  leather,  or  a broom  of 
palas'a  or  sami  wood.  Then,  yoking  a pair  of  bullocks  to  a 
plough,  he  should  dig  six  furrows  running  from  east  to  west, 
and,  saluting  them  with  a mantra,  deposit  the  urn  in  the 
central  furrow.  The  bullocks  should  now  be  let  loose  by  the 
south  side,  and  water  sprinkled  over  the  i)lace  with  an  udum- 
bara  branch,  or  from  a jar.  The  covering  of  the  urn  is  then 
removed,  some  aromatic  herbs,  sarvaiishad/ii,  are  put  into  the 
urn,  and  the  urn  is  subsequently  closed  with  pebbles  and  sand  ; 
each  of  the  operations  being  performed  while  repeating  an 
appropriate  mantra.  A mantra  should,  likewise,  be  pro- 
nounced for  every  one  of  the  operations  which  follow,  and  these 
include,  ist,  the  putting  of  bricks  around  the  urn  ; 2nd,  the 
throwing  thereon  some  sesamurn  seed  and  fried  barle)' ; 3rd, 
placing  some  butter  on  an  unbaked  plate  on  the  south  side  ; 
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4th,  spreading  there  some  darbha  grass  ; 5th,  surrounding  the 
tumulus  with  a palisade  of  palas'a  branches  ; and  6th,  crown- 
ing the  whole  by  sticking  on  the  top  a flowering  head  of  the 
nala  reed — Anmdo  karka.  The  operator  then  anoints  his 
body  with  old  ghi,  and,  without  looking  at  the  urn,  places  it 
on  the  spread  grass,  invokes  the  manes,  wipes  the  urn  with  a 
bit  of  old  rag,  sprinkles  some  water  with  an  udumbara  branch, 
or  from  a jar,  having  covered  his  own  person  with  an  old 
cloth,  and  then  buries  the  urn  with  bricks  laid  over  it. 

Some  charu  rice  is  then  cooked,  sanctified  by  a mantra, 
and  while  the  chief  mourner  repeats  five  others,  is  put  on  the 
five  sides  of  the  urn.  Sesamum  seed  and  barley  are  now 
scattered  around,  some  herbs  put  on  the  mound,  and  more 
bricks  added.  Water  should  subsequently  be  sprinkled  on  the 
place,  a prayer  should  be  addressed  to  the  gods,  a branch  of 
the  varuna  tree  and  a lot  of  brick-bats,  a'sami  branch  and  some 
barley,  should  be  placed  on  the  mound,  and  the  dead  be  in- 
voked to  translate  himself  to  whichever  region  he  likes.  “ Go 
to  the  earth,  go  to  the  void  above,  go  to  the  sky,  go  to  the 
quarters,  go  to  heaven  ; go,  go  to  heaven,  go  to  the  quarters, 
go  to  the  sky,  go  to  the  void  above,  go  to  the  earth,  or  go  to 
the  waters,  wherever,  embodied,  thou  canst  live  with  the  good 
and  in  peace.”* 

A few  holes  being  now  dug  round  the  mound,  the  cere- 
mony of  burial  is  completed.  The  operations,  it  will  be  seen, 
though  oft-repeated  and  tedious,  are  of  the  simplest  kind 
possible  ; the  prayers  arc  throughout  addressed  for  the  sen- 
suous enjoyment  and  case  of  the  dead,  and  nowhere  is 
any  indication  given  of  a desire  for  spiritual  benefit,  libera- 
tion from  the  wheel  of  transmigration,  salvation,  or  beatitude. 
Even  sin  is  lightly  looked  upon,  and  the  pra)’er  for  redemp- 
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tion  from  it,  is  slight  and  casual  The  whole  ceremony  is  of 
the  most  primitive  t}'pe,  and  bespeaks  an  epoch  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  last  ceremony  I have  to  notice  is  called  S'dntikarnia, 
or  rites  for  the  well-being  of  the  living.  It  should  be  perform- 
ed on  the  morning  following  the  ninth  night  after  death,  z.  e,, 
on  the  tenth  day.  This  is  either  an  addition  to,  or  a subs- 
titute for,  the  shaving  and  paring  of  nails  and  bathing,  which 
are  enjoined  by  mediaev'al  and  modern  Smritikaras  and  are 
still  current,  AsValayana  recommends  that  this  should  be 
performed  on  the  burning-ground  on  the  15th  of  the  wane, 
z.  e.,  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  But  our  text  fixes  the 
day,  and  leaves  it  optional  with  the  mourners  to  select  any 
place  out  of  a town  whether  it  be  a burning  ground  or  not, 
that  may  be  convenient.  The  relatives  by  blood,  both  male 
and  female,  having  assembled,  a fire  should  be  lighted,  and 
they  should  be  requested  to  sit  down  on  a bullock-hide  of 
a red  colour  spread  on  the  ground,  with  its  neck-side  facing 
the  east,  and  its  hairs  directed  towards  the  north.  The 
request  should  be  made  in  the  following  words:  “Ascend 
on  this  life-giving  (skin),  as  you  wish  to  live  to  a decrepit 
old  age.  According  to  your  seniority  attempt  carefully  to 
abide  on  it.  May  the  well-born  and  well-adorned  fire  of 
this  ceremony  bestow  long  life  on  you.  Even  as  days  follow 
days,  and  seasons  are  attached  to  seasons — even  as  the 
young  forsake  not  their  elders — may  Dhata  so  prolong  the 
life  of  these  (people)  according  to  their  age.”* 

The  assembly  being  thereupon  seated,  the  chief  mourner 
offers  four  oblations  to  the  fire  with  a spoon  made  of  varuna 
wood.  The  relatives  then  rise  up,  and  placing  themselves  on 

g:  ||  Compare  v.  6 p.  123. 
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the  north  of  the  fire,  and  facing  the  east,  recite  a mantra, 
while  touching  a red  bull.  The  women  are  then  requested 
to  put  on  collyrium  with  these  words — “ Let  these  women, 
who  are  not  widowed,  who  have  good  husbands,  apply  the 
col lyr ions  butter  to  their  eyes ; without  tears,  without 
disease,  worthy  of  every  attention,  let  these  wives  entcr 
the  house  first.”*  The  collyrium  should  be  made  of  a 
substance  called  traikaknda,  which  is  brought  from  the 
Trikakut  or  triple-humped  peak  of  the  Himalaya,  meaning 
evidently  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  surma  of  the 
Indian  bazars.  It  should  be  applied  with  the  three  central 
unexpanded  leaves  of  the  kus'a  grass,  which  are  thin,  pliant, 
and  pointed,  like  a camel  hair  brush,  and  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  the  iron  or  stone  style  or  bodkin  which  up- 
country  women  now  use.  The  leaves  being  afterwards 
thrown  away  on  a bundle  of  that  grass,  while  repeating  a 
mantra,  the  party  proceed  towards  the  east,  leading  the  bull 
and  saying  : “ These  men,  forsaking  the  dead,  are  returning. 
This  day  we  invoke  the  gods  for  our  good,  for  success  over 
enemies,  and  for  our  merriment.  We  proceed  eastward, 
having  well  sustained  long  lives.”-f- 

The  last  of  the  party,  who  is  the  chief  mourner,  should  then 
recite  another  mantra,  and  with  a sami  branch  efface  the  foot- 
marks of  the  bull  that  precedes  the  party.  On  the  departure 
of  the  last  man,  the  Adhvaryu  should  place  a circle  of  stones 
behind  him  as  a wall  to  prevent  death  overtaking  those  that 
have  gone  forward,  praying — “ I place  this  circle  (of  stones) 
for  the  living ; may  we  and  others  not  go  beyond  it  in 

S? 1 1 Compare  v.  7,  p.  123. 

This  verse,  in  the  original,  occurs  a little  before  the  one  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  collyrium.  I have  displaceil  it  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 
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inid-life  ; may  \vc  all  live  a hundred  autumns,  driving  death 
away  by  this  hill.”*’  The  party  then  repair  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  mourner  and  feast  on  kid  and  barley,  cooked 
for  the  purpose.  Separate  mantras  arc  given  for  the  eating 
of  the  two  articles.  The  meal  will  remind  the  classical  reader 
of  the  Roman  ferio:  novendiales  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  day  after  burial  or  cremation.  The  Greeks  held  the  feast 
immediately  after  the  cremation,  and  at  that  the  survivors 
extolled  the  worth  of  the  deceased  ( nain  mentiri  nefas  habc- 
batnr).  The  Egyptians  had  the  eloge  before  the  burial. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  mantras  above  quoted 
is  the  one  which  is  intended  as  a direction  to  women  to  put 
on  collyrium.  It  was  first  translated  by  Colebrooke,  in  1795, 
as  “ the  only  Vaidik  authority  for  the  rite  of  Sati.”  Before 
him  the  compiler  of  the  twenty-eight  Tattvas  had  quoted 
it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  no  doubt  thousands  over  thou- 
sands of  deluded  women.  In  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
grief,  have  been  sent  to  the  blazing  pyre  with  this  miserable 
passport  to  heaven.  Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  to  suspect,  in 
1856,  in  a paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Vol.  xvi,  pp.  20if),  that  “it  had  reference  to 
some  procession,  one  possibly  accompanying  the  corpse,  but 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  consigning  live  females  to 
the  fire  and,  for  a guess,  it  was  as  close  as  it  well  could  be. 
The  late  Sir  Raja  Radhakilnta  Deva  wrote  a reply  to  this 
paper  in  1858,  and  in  1867,  in  a foot-note  about  three  times 
larger  than  the  paper  to  which  it  is  attached,  a writer,  in  the 
same  periodical,  (Vol.  II,  N.  S.,  pp.  184-191,)  entered  into 
an  elaborate,  verbal  and  punctilious  criticism,  but  the  ceremony 
for  which  the  stanza  was  intended,  or  to  which  it  was  applied, 
was  left  undetermined.  In  Raja  Radhakanta’s  letter  to 
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Dr.  Wilson,  a quotation  was  given  from  the  Sutras  of  Bha- 
radvaja  which  gave  the  real  clue  to  it,  but  none  noticed  it 
at  the  time.  The  true  bearing  is  now  made  manifest,  for, 
I belive,  few  will  venture  to  question  the  authority  of  Bau- 
clhayana  in  such  a matter.  Mis  words  are — athaitdh patnayo 
ayane  sarpishd  sainnirisanti : “Now  these  women  smear 
their  eyes  with  butter.”  Bharadvaja  says,  strindin  aujalishu 
siwipdtdnavanayatimdndrinti : “For  placing  of  the  sampata 
in  the  hands  of  the  women  the  mantra  had  ndrih,  &c.” 
According  to  AsValayana,  the  verse  should  be  repeated  by 
the  chief  mourner  when  looking  at  the  women  after  they 
have  applied  the  collyrium  : iind  ndriravidhavd/i  sitpatniri- 
tyanj'dud  iksJieta.  This  difference  is  due  evidently  to  the 
authors  belonging  to  different  sakhas.  Anyhow,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  verse  was  not  intended  to  recommend 
self-immolation,  but  to  be  addressed  to  female  mourners, 
wives  of  kinsmen,  having  their  husbands  living,  not  the  widow, 
to  put  on  collyrium,  or  to  look  at  them  after  the  operation. 
The  P myogakdra  says,  tataJi  sainpdtapdtranidddya  sabJiatri- 
kastrindvi  anjalisku  sanipdtain  avanayati,  “ then  taking  the 
sampatapatra  he  places  it  on  the  hands  of  the  women  who 
have  husbands,  wdth  the  mantra  ifJid/i,  &c'' 

The  reading  of  the  stanza  appears  differently  in  different  re- 
censions. According  to  Raghunandana,  as  given  in  the  Seram- 
pur  edition  of  his  works,  and  in  my  MSS.  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Colebrooke’s  version,  apparently  taken  down  from  hear- 
say, has — 

Brofe-ssor  Wilson’s  reading,  quoted  from  the  tenth  Man- 
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cjala  of  the  Rig  Veda,  differs  materially  from  these  ; as  given 
on  page  124,  it  runs  thus  : 

Slsf^Tt  I 

O ' 

Ur.  Max  Muller  accepts  this  reading,  correcting  only 
suratfidrohantH  into  siiratnd  d rohantii.  Our  text,  as  quoted 
on  page  146,  and  founded  upon  six  manuscripts  and  the 
concurrent  testimon}’  of  the  Sutrakaras,  differs  in  one  impor- 
tant particular.  It  replaces  the  last  word  of  the  first  line, 
safivis'a}itii,  usually  translated  “lctthementer,”byj<'j'w//,!/7- 
“ let  them  smear.”  It  changes  also  siiratnd  “well 
ornamented,”  into  sus'evd  “ well-served”  or  worthy  of  every 
attention. 

With  such  differences  in  the  text,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  English  renderings  which  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  published,  should  be  markedly  different.  Cole- 
brooke  was  the  first  to  take  the  stanza  in  hand,  and  he 
translated  it  into — “ Om.  Let  these  women,  not  to  be  wi- 
dowed, good  wives,  adorned  with  collyrium,  holding  clarified 
butter,  consign  themselves  to  fire.  Immortal,  not  childless, 
nor  husbandless,  well  adorned  with  gems,  let  them  pass  into 
fire,  whose  original  is  water.”*  Ward,  Macnaughten,  Rama- 
mohana  Raya  and  others  have  adojDted  this  reading,  and 
given  translations  more  or  less  different  from  each  other. 
But  as  the  reading  itself  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  any 
authentic  MSS.  of  the  Vedas,  it  may  be  dismissed  without 
further  notice. 

Wilson’s  translation  runs  thus  : “ May  these  women,  who 
are  not  widows,  who  have  good  husbands,  who  are  mothers 
enter  with  unguents  and  clarified  butter ; without  tears 
without  sorrow,  let  them  first  go  up  into  the  dwelling.”-f-  Ma.x 
Miiller’s  rendering  is  nearly  the  same.  He  writes — 
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“ Es  tretcn  dn  die  Frau’n,  mit  Oel  und  budcr, 

Nidit  "Wilwen  sie,  ndn,  stolz  aiif  cdle  Manner. 

Die  Mutter  gehn  zuerst  hinauf  zur  Stiitte, 

In  schdnem  Schmuck  und  ohne  Leid  und  Thriinen.* 

The  writer  of  the  foot-note  above  alluded  to,  adopts 
Max  Muller’s  reading,  but  attempts  to  improve  upon  his 
translation  by  the  following  ; — “ Let  these  women,  unwidow- 
ed, having  good  husbands,  and  with  anointing  butter  on  thcin 
eyes,  enter  theii'  houses.  Let  the  mothers,  untearful,  unmiser- 
able,  possessed  of  excellent  wealth,  go  up  to  the  house  first.” 
He  adds  “I  have  here  followed  Sayana,  save  in  not  rendering 
^ by  “ approach,”  What  is  meant  by 

Sayana’s  “house,”  is  not  obvious.-f- 

The  most  material  error  in  the  above  translations  is  due 
to  Siiyana.  That  great  commentator,  when  he  took  up  the 
Rig  Veda,  depended  more  upon  the  lexicographic  meanings 
of  words  than  upon  the  relation  of  the  mantras  to  the  cere- 
monials of  the  Yajur  Veda,  and  hence  many  discrepancies 
are  to  be  met  with  between  his  interpretations  and  those  of 
the  ancient  Sutrakaras,  and  sometimes  in  his  own  interpre- 
tations of  the  same  verse  in  the  Rig,  the  Yajur  and  the  Sama 
Vedas.  Nowhere  is  this  more  prominently  api^arent  than  in 
his  commentry  on  the  stanza  under  notice,  in  the  Rig  and  the 
Yajur  Vedas.  When  he  met  with  it  in  the  former,  he  wrote: 

ar  l ?rrMa'asT^ff?TT:  i 

siazi:  5iaziY  ar  n'etaa  xj? 

5!n?rwvg  l 

*Tzn  Hif  ^fp^ag  ii 

* Zcilschrift,  Land,  IX,  p.  XX\'. 

\‘ol.  Ill,  i\  185. 
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Subsequently,  with  the  light  of  l^audhayana,  Bharad- 
vaja  and  Iliranyakes'i  he  perceived  the  true  bearing  of  the 
stanza,  and  then  interpreted  it  thus  : — 

TrclT%2I:,  ^rtHsr- 

\ ‘egsT’^^:’  ^^yffrfT;,  ^nT%?Tr:, 

%T»zTT:,  ‘5TiT2l:’  ^T2IT:,  ‘^cT’ 

That  the  last  is  the  most  consistent  rendering  may  be 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

The  meaning  of  the  stanza,  word  for  word,  would  be  tvid/i 
“ these,”  ndriJi,  irregular  plural  nominative  of  ndri,  “ women,” 
alluding  to  the  ladies  of  the  kinsmen  who  have  assembled  at 
the  ceremony  ; the  regular  form  is  ndryah.  The  women  have 
for  predicates,  avidliavdh  “not  widows,”  or  “unwidowed”  and 
supatni,  “having  good  husbands,”  (snpati).  Those  who  apply 
the  stanza  to  concremation  explain  the  first  word  by  “ not  to 
be  widowed,”  a meaning  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear, 
there  being  neither  any  rule  nor  analogy  to  support  it.  The 
next  word,  dufanena,  is  an  adjective  qualifying  sarpishd,  both 
in  the  instrumental  case,  meaning  “ with  collyrious  butter,” 
The  verb  necessary  for  these  elements  should  be  one  which 
means  applying  or  smearing,  and  this  is  what  we  have  in 
saniDirisantdvi,  “ let  smear,”  from  the  root  inris  “ to  smear,” 
The  Rig  Vedic  reading  safivisantn,  from  the  root  vis'  “ to 
enter,”  can  have  no  relation  to  the  instrumental,  except  as 
entering  with  the  butter  applied  to  the  eye,  in  which  case 
the  ordinary  plan  would  be  to  convert  the  two  words  in  the 
instrumental  case  into  one  epithet,  serving  as  an  adjective 
to  the  nominative,  women. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  root  vis  had,  in  ancient 
times,  the  meaning  of  decorating  or  putting  on,  as  we  have 
now  the  same  root  used  to  indicate  “ dressing,”  vesa  whence 
vesyd  “ a woman  who  lives  by  her  dress, — a harlot.”  Yaska 
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adopts  this  meaning  when  he  includes  vcs'-n/i  ?Lmowg  the  verbs 
for  ornamentation,  kdntikai'ina.  Sayana,  not  perceiving  this 
when  he  commented  on  the  Rig  Veda,  took  the  word  in  its 
ordinary  signification,  and  so  interpreted  the  stanza  as  to 
make  the  women  first  enter  their  own  houses — sagrihdn  privis- 
nnin,  and  subsequently  the  house  ^ joni',  of  the  chief  mourner  ; 
in  so  doing  he  had  to  supply  what  he  supposed  was  an  ellipse, 
and  thereby  entirely  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  new  reading 
of  the  word  in  the  Aranyaka  now  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

The  words  of  the  second  line  “ tearless,” 

anaiiiivdli,  “ diseaseless,”  or  free  from  pain  either  of  body  or 
mind,  (it  has  been  loosely  rendered  in  one  of  the  above  quo- 
ations  by  “ not  miserable,”)  sus'evdh  “ well  served,”  all  refer 
to,  and  are  epithets  of,  “ wives,”  which  follows.  In 

the  Rig  Veda  the  last  epithet  is  changed  to  snratndh  “ well 
tornamented”  without  in  any  way  altering  the  construction 
The  verb  is  droliantu^  “ let  ascend”  or  “ proceed,”  and  agrees 
with  the  nominative  janayah,  “ wives.”  The  dative  is  jonivi^ 
“ to  house”  in  the  singular,  the  house  of  the  chief  mourner, 
where  they  are  to  partake  of  a feast,  and  not  that  of  the 
females.  The  last  word  agre,  “ first  or  foremost,”  is  an 
adverb  qualifying  the  verb  dro/iantii,  the  female  mourners 
preceding  the  men. 

The  words  anjanena  sarpis/id  have  confounded  all  the 
European  translators,  Wilson  has  rendered  them  into  “un- 
guents and  butter,”  and  Max  Muller  into  “ oel  und  butter.” 
One  has  dropt  the  word  dnjanena  and  used  only  “ butter  ;”  he 
is  particular  in  reminding  his  readers  that  he  has  followed 
Sayana,  but  his  assurance  must  be  received  with  some  reser- 
vation, for  the  scholiast  neither  omits  the  firt  word  nor  is  re- 
miss in  explaining  it ; his  words  are  anjana-sddluviena  snr- 
dpis/id  “ with  butter  for  making  collyrium”  or  anjanahetiind 
sarpishd  “with  butter  the  source  of  collyrium,”  that  is,  as  I 
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have  rendered,  “ with  collyrious  butter,”  or  collyrium  made 
of  butter,  the  other  element  of  the  unguent  being-,  as  stated 
in  a subsequent  mantra,  a mineral  of  tlie  name  of  traikakiida, 
which  I guess  to  be  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  sjirind.  The 
object  of  the  mantra  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
collyrium,  which  is  differently  made.  The  usual  practice  to 
this  day  is  to  smear  a little  butter  or  oil  in  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon,  and  to  hold  it  over  an  oil  lamp,  so  that  a quantity 
of  lamp-black  may  be  deposited  on  it,  and  when  the  two  are 
mixed  together  with  the  fingers,  they  constitute  the  collyrium. 
The  sulphuret  is  still  used  in  the  North-West  Provinces. 

The  second  mantra  to  which  I wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  the  one  with  which  a brother,  student, 
or  servant  of  the  deceased  is  to  remove  the  widow  from  the 
pyre  ; inasmuch  as  it  clearly  shows  that  the  widow  at  the 
time  was  not  burnt,  but  taken  to  abide  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  to  marr}^,  if  she  liked.  That  the  removal  was  positive 
and  final,  and  not  nominal,  is  evident  from  the  rules  of  the 
Siitrakaras.  Baudhayana  says,  “ He  who  approaches  her 
should,  holding  her  by  the  left  hand,  take  her  up:”  tail  prati- 
gafah  savj'e  pdndvabhipddyottJidpayati.  This  is  done  after 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  deceased  by  a formal  mantra, 
{ante  p.  135),  and  on  the  3rd,  5th  or  7th  day  after  the  crema- 
tion, the  widow,  or  the  eldest  widow,  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  more  than  one,  is  expected  to  go  to  the  burning  ground, 
and  to  collect  the  bones  of  the  dead  with  her  left  hand,  As'va- 
layana  is  equally  precise,  and  adds  that,  should  the  widow  be 
removed  by  an  old  servant,  the  chief  mourner  should  repeat 
\\\Q:  n\-s.x\\.x-A.  ( Karttd  vrishale  japet.  Sutra,  4,  2 19).  The  author 
of  the  Prayoga,  it  is  true,  takes  this  direction  to  apply  to 
pregnant  women  only  who  should  not  be  burnt  alive,  but  his 
authority  in  such  a case  is  of  little  value,  when  opposed  to 
that  of  the  oldest  Sutrakaras,  and  the  evident  purport  of  the 
mantra.  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the  widow  is  to  take 
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away  the  gold,  bow  and  jewel,  which  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Brahman,  Kshatn'ya  and  Vai'sya  dead,  respective!)' — 
with  which,  according  to  a subsequent  mantra,  she  is  to  live  in 
wealth,  splendour  and  glory  in  the  society  of  the  remover,  in 
this  world,  and  this  she  could  not  do,  if  she  were  immolated. 

The  mantra,  as  given  in  our  text,  {ante  page  136),  is  slight- 
ly different  from  the  stanza  in  the  Rig  Veda,  {ante  p.  124.), 
and  quoted  by  Wilson  and  Max  Muller  in  the  papers  above 
alluded  to  ; the  words  itcisu  and  abJiisamvabJiuva  of  our  text, 
being  replaced  by  gatdsn  and  abhisainvabJmtha.  The  words, 
however,  are  synonymous,  and  therefore  the  difference  is  of 
no  moment.  The  second  word,  a verb,  is,  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
in  the  third  person,  dual  irregular,  having  for  its  nominative 
tvan  “thou,”  understood,  and  in  our  text  it  is  in  the  third 
person  singular,  both  may  therefore  be  taken  as  Vedic  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  most  important  word  in  the  mantra  is  did/iishn, 
which  Sayana,  when  commenting  on  the  Rig  Veda,  took  to 
imply  impregnation  didhishoh  garbJiasya  nidJidtoh.  In  the 
Aranyaka  he  accepts  it  in  its  ordinary,  well-established  dic- 
tionary meaning  of  a man  “ who  marries  a widow,”  or  “ the 
second  husband  of  a woman  twice  married,”  as  Wilson  gives 
it.  The  result  is  a material  difference  in  the  meaning.  The 
version  given  by  Wilson  is  as  follows  : — “ Rise  up,  woman, 
come  to  the  world  of  living  beings,  thou  sleepest  nigh  unto 
the  lifeless.  Come  : thou  hast  been  associated  with  mater- 
nity through  the  husband  by  whom  thy  hand  was  formerly 
taken.”*  Max  Miiller’s  reading  is  closely  similar.  He  writes — 
“ Steh  auf,  o ^\'eib  ! Komm  zu  der  Welt  des  Lebens  ! 

Du  schliifst  bei  einem  Todten — Komm  hernieder  ! 

Du  bist  genug  jetzt  Gattin  ihm  gewesen, 

Ihm,  der  Dich  wahlte  und  zur  ISIutter  machte.t” 

In  my  version,  following  Sayana’s  second  and  more  re- 
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cent  commentary,  I take  the  word  hastagydbhasya  “ of  him 
who  holds  thy  hand,”  and  the  other  predicates  in  the  present 
tense,  and  the  didhishu  in  its  crude  sense,  and  apply  them  to 
the  party  who  holds  the  widow’s  hand  while  lying  on  the 
pyre.  This  appears  the  most  consistent  and  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  ceremony,  and  therefore  preferable  to  referring 
them  to  the  dead.  The  only  objection  to  this  reading  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  in  the  past  perfect  tense, 
but,  seeing  that  Panini  has  laid  down  more  than  one  special 
rule  for  the  use  of  the  past  for  the  imperative  (Linarthe  let 
2,  4,  7,  &c.,)  and  Sayana  has  accepted  the  same,  it  is  perfect- 
ly immaterial.  In  a pamphlet  on  the  impropriety  of  widow 
marriage,  lately  published  by  some  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Benares  Sanskrit  College,  the  word  jivalokain  “ the  world  of 
living  beings”  has  been  rendered  by  inartyalokdt  anyam, 
“ other  than  the  region  of  mortals,”  but  such  a meaning  is 
not  admissible  either  by  any  positive  rule,  or  by  analog}’. 
Sayana  renders  it,  in  one  place,  by — “ the  region  of  the  living 
sons  and  grandsons,”  jivdndni  putrapantrddlndm  lokaiii,  and 
in  another,  by  “aiming  at  the  region  of  the  living  creatures,” 
jhantain  prdnisaniuhaviabhilakshya.  Other  interpretations 
of  the  Professors  are  equally  open  to  question,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notice  them.  That  the  re-marriage  of  widows 
in  Vedic  times  was  a national  custom  can  be  easily  establish- 
ed by  a variety  of  proofs  and  arguments  ; the  very  fact  of 
the  Sanskrit  language  having,  from  ancient  times,  such  words 
as  didhishu^  “ a man  that  has  married  a widow,”  parapnrvd 
“ a woman  that  has  taken  a second  husband,”  paunarbliava^ 
“ a son  of  a woman  by  her  second  husband,”  arc  enough  to 
establish  it  ; but  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper  to  enter  into  it  here. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MYTH  ABOUT 

KERBEROS. 

HE  earliest  notice  of  dogs  as  warders  at  tlic  entrance  of 
Hades  occurs  in  the  Sahhita  of  the  Rig  Veda.  Yama, 
the  regent  of  that  region,  it  is  said,  had  two  canine 
attendants,  each  liaving  four  eyes,  and  these  brought  the  dead 
from  the  earth  to  the  nether  regions.  The  passages  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  are  short,  and  sometimes  obscure,  but  their, 
purport  is  clear  enough.  The  most  important  of  those  pas- 
sages runs  thus  : “(O  Agni)  hasten  on  by  an  auspicious  path, 
avoiding  the  two,  four-eyed,  brindled  dogs,  the  offspring  of 
Sarama.  Then  approach  the  bountiful  Pitris  who  dwell  in 
festivity  and  with  Yama.  (O  Yama)  place  the  spirit  under 
the  care  of  thy  two  four-eyed  dogs  which  guard  the  roads 
and  thy  mansion,  and  whom  men  avoid  ; and  keep  it  in  ease 
and  free  from  disease.  The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama, 
broad  of  nostrils,  delighting  in  other’s  life,  and  of  great 
power,  wander  about  among  men.  May  they  give  us  again 
the  auspicious  breath  of  life,  that  we  may  again  behold  the 
sun,”  (R.  V.  X.,  XV.  v.v.  lo — 12).  These  arc  quoted  in  the 
Yajur  Veda,  and  their  counterparts  occur  in  the  Atharva 
Veda.  The  later  literature  of  the  Hindus  casually,  but  very 
obscurely,  refer  to  them.  Thus  in  the  Mahabharata,  Yudhis- 
thira,  in  his  way  to  heaven,  is  said  to  have  been  lead  by  a dog. 
These  dogs  are  either  called  S'vdnau  “two  dog.s,”  or  Sdra- 
meyau,  “ the  two  .sons  of  Sarama,”  the  Dawn. 

In  Greek  mj’thology  the  story  of  the  dogs  occurs  repeat- 
edly, and  is  well-known  to  classic  scholars  ; but  for  purposes 
of  comparison  it  is  necessary  that  a few  of  its  salient  points 
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should  be  noticed  here.  The  oldest  notice  of  a dog  as  the 
warder  of  Hades  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  of  Ilomer  where 
Herakles  refers  to  his  “ Haling  out  hateful  Pluto’s  dog  from 
darksome  P'rebos.” 

’Kpef^evi  u^oi'ra  Kvva  (rrvyepov  ’AtSao.  (0,  368.) 

In  the  Odyssey  (XL,  626)  the  subject  is  referred  to  when 
Herakles  tells  Odysseus  that  his  sufferings  are  but  a reflec- 
tion of  the  toils  which  Herakles  himself  had  undergone. 

“ Of  all  which  one  was,  to  descend  this  strand 
And  hale  the  dog  from  thence.  He  could  not  think 
An  act  that  danger  could  make  deeper  sink. 

And  yet  this  depth  I drew,  and  fetch’d  as  high. 

As  this  was  low,  the  dog.” — ( Chapman' s tnxnslation.) 

In  neither  place  the  name  of  the  dog  is  given  ; but 
Hesiod  (HI,  H)  calls  him  Kerberos,  and  assigns  him  fifty 
heads.  Apollodoros,  Euripides  and  Virgil  reduce  the  number 
of  heads  to  three  ; while  some  poets  prefer  to  call  the  animal 
“ many-headed  ” or  hundred  headed”  (Horat.,  Cann.W,  13. 
34.  Tzetz.  Lycoph.  VI,  78.  Seinec.  Here.  fur.  784).  Apollo- 
doros says  that  the  tail  of  this  animal  was  formed  by  a serpent, 
and  the  mane  by  a number  of  snakes  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
begotten  by  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Hesiod  describes  another 
dog  of  the  same  parentage,  and  assigns  him  to  Geryones  (293), 
Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  dogs,  the  counterparts  of  the  Vedic 
Sarameyau.  Orthros  was  the  shepherd’s  dog  which  Herakles 
destroyed,  and  was  frightful  enough  to  be  reckoned  a monster 
whose  destruction  would  reflect  credit  on  the  great  hero:  the 
feat  represents  his  eighth  labour.  This  dog  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  Vritra  of  the  Vedic  legend.  He  did  not,  however,  at- 
tain to  any  distinction,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Kerberos 
on  the  other  hand,  played  a prominent  part  in  Hellenic  my- 
thology. As  the  three-headed  monster  watching  the  gate  of 
Hades,  he  was  very  much  dreaded,  and  as  a dog,  like  every 
other  dog,  was  detested  by  the  Greeks. 
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The  belief  was  tliat  he  did  no  harm  to  those  who  entered 
the  mansion  of  Pluto,  but  tore  up  those  who  attempted  to 
escape  from  it.  This  is,  however,  not  in  keeping  with  the 
legend  which  says  that  he  growled  fiercely  when  Orpheos  was 
entering  the  portals  of  Hades,  and  had  to  be  lulled  by  the 
enchanting  music  of  that  gifted  harper.  One  of  the  greatest 
feats  of  Hcrakles  was  the  dragging  out  of  the  monster  from 
his  nook,  and  this  could  not  be  effected  without  the  assistance 
of  such  divine  personages  as  Athene  and  Hermes. 

The  three  heads  of  the  animal  were  not  peculiarly  its 
own,  for  Hermes  had  the  same  number  of  heads,  whence  his 
name  ‘ Trikephalos,’  and  so  had  Hekate  ‘triformes.’  Accord- 
ing to  Bryant  the  meaning  of  Kerberos  is  darkness  (epefSos) — 
the  darkness  of  Hades,  or  of  night,  the  Sanskrit  equivalent 
being  S'arvara  or  Sambara,  night  slain  by  Indra. 

In  Norse  legends — as  in  Baldur’s  Dream  in  the  elder 
Edda — the  animal  is  described  as  “ spotted  with  blood  on  his 
front  and  chest.” 

In  the  Vendidad  it  finds  a prominent  place  ; nor  was  it 
unknown  among  some  of  the  Turanian  and  Semitic  nations. 

The  belief  in  it  turns  up,  curiously  enough,  among  the 
Algonquin  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  who  say  that 
at  the  further  approach  of  the  snake  bridge  across  the  river  of 
the  dead  there  is  a warder  in  the  form  of  a great  dog.* 

Local  colouring  and  minor  details  apart,  the  myth  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  its  wide  dispersion  bespeaks  its  ex- 
treme antiquity. 

But  what  it  means  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
According  to  some,  Kerberos  is  a .symbol  of  all-devouring 
time,  and  the  three  mouths  of  the  animal  represent  the 
present,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Milton  accepted  it  in  the 
sense  of  man’s  conscience,  which  preyed  within  him  for  his 
past  misdeeds.  Others  believed  it  to  be  the  symbol  of  earth, 

* Tanner’s  Narr.alivc,  p.  2<jo ; Schoolcraft’s  Iiuli.an  Tribes,  III.,  233. 
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or  of  the  human  passions,  the  victory  of  Ilerakles  denoting 
the  conquest  which  he  achieved  over  his  passions,  Bryant 
takes  Kerberos  to  be  the  name  of  a place — and  it  signified 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  deriving  it  from  Kir-abor,  “ the  place 
of  light.”  The  temple  was  also  called  Tor-caph-eb  which  it  is 
alleged  changed  to  Trikephelos. 

The  latest  theory  is  that  it  is  an  offshoot  of  the  far- 
reaching  solar  myth  which  peopled  the  eastern  and  the  wes- 
tern heavens  with  such  an  endless  variety  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. According  to  this  theory,  the  gloom  of  the  morning 
and  the  evening  represents  the  two  dogs.*  The  learning, 
ingenuity  and  tact  with  which  this  theory  has  been  worked 
out  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Philological  evidence  on  the 
subject  is  overwhelming,  and  the  coincidences  are  most 
remarkable.  And  yet  the  enquiry  does  not  seem  to  be  com- 
plete, The  myth  of  Kerberos  may  be  due  to  Sararna^: 
Echidna,  the  prolific  mother  of  so  many  romantic  stories. 
But  the  question  remains,  why  was  the  story  elaborated  ? and 
what  gave  occasion  to  its  repulsive  character?  The  dawn  is 
justly  associated  with  everything  that  is  charming  and  full 
of  life  ; why  should  it  be  brought  into  contact  with  death  and 
destruction?  Divested  of  its  mythological  surroundings,  the 
substance  of  the  story  is  made  up  of  the  presence  of  dogs  at 
the  time  of  transition  from  life  to  eternity ; this  is  ill  ex- 
plained by  the  melting  of  the  gloom  of  night  by  the  appear- 
ance of  dawn.  The  dog  is  made  the  son  of  Dawn,  or  dark- 
ness proceeding  from  light,  and  not  light  proceeding  from 
darkness.  Solar  influence,  moreover,  always  typifies  exuber- 
ant vivification,  and  not  death.  It  is  by  itself  quite  inexpli- 
cable why  the  glorious  and  resplendent  Dawn  should  bring 
forth  two  ugly  puppies.  If  we  take  man’s  life  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  life  of  the  sun,  in  dawming  beauty,  in 
midday  glory,  in  evening  death,  and  the  myth  of  the  sunset 

* (Max  Miiller,  ‘Science  of  Language,’  Second  Series,  p.  47S). 
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to  represent  the  close  of  life,  the  clogs  could  scarcely  be 
called  the  sons  of  Dawn,  for  they  would  come  with  the 
gloaming,  and  not  with  the  rising  sun.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
word  Usha  = Dawn  is  used  for  all  the  three  stages  of  the 
sun’s  course,  and  the  succession  of  the  night  to  the  resplen- 
dence of  the  setting  sun  is  what  is  meant  by  the  affiliation; 
but  neither  Sarama,  nor  Hermes,  nor  Echidna,  is  associated 
with  the  gloaming.  I am  disposed  to  think,  therefore,  that 
the  solar  theory  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  something  else — something  gross  and  mate- 
rial— in  the  life  of  the  ancient  Aryans  which  gave  rise  to  the 
story,  and  which  was  subsequently  associated  with  the  current 
solar  mythology.  And  this  something  I fanc}-  was  connect- 
ed with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  time. 

In  the  most  primitive  state  of  human  society  the  sim- 
plest and  most  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
was  to  fling  it  into  the  nearest  jungle  or  wild  place,  either  to 
rot  there,  or  to  be  eaten  up  by  wild  animals.  Carrion  birds, 
jackals,  foxes  and  dogs  were  the  animals  which  were  attract- 
ed by  such  castings,  and  dogs,  which  had  been  domesticated 
at  a very  early  age,  were  necessarily  associated  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.  In  this  plan  of  funeral  the  element  of 
chance  predominated,  for  it  was  quite  uncertain  when  the 
destruction  would  be  completed  by  stray  animals.  To  obviate 
this  uncertainty,  the  most  primitive  form  of  funeral  was,  it 
would  seem,  at  one  time  so  far  modified  as  to  facilitate  the 
consumption  of  the  dead  in  a short  time  by  enticing  wild 
dogs,  or  employing  domestic  dogs,  for  the  purpose.  Such  an 
expedient  would  not  be  by  any  means  extraordinary.  In  the 
present  day  the  Parsis  carry  vultures  to  such  places  where 
there  is  none,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  at  hand  to 
consume  the  dead  in  their  Towers  of  Silence.  Such  entice- 
ment, or  employment  of  dogs,  often  repeated  would  consoli- 
date into  a tribal  or  national  custom,  and  the  cutting  up  of 
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the  corpse  to  facilitate  rapid  consumption  would  be  an  in- 
novation that  would  be  easily  introduced. 

That  such  a horrible  form  of  funeral  did  obtain,  and  still 
obtains,  in  some  places  is  unquestionable.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus (Lib.  I.)  “ the  body  of  a male  Persian  is  never  buried 
until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a dog,  or  a bird  of  prey.  That 
the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond  a doubt,  for  they  practice 
it  without  any  concealment.”  (Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  I., 
S.  140).  We  have  the  authority  of  Strabo  (Lib.  XV.)  to 
show  that  the  practice  of  exposing  corpses  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs  was  current  among  the  Sogdians  and  the  Bactrians, 
who  on  this  account  named  their  dogs  “buriers.”  Cicero 
noticed  the  same  among  the  Hyrcanians.  He  says — “ In 
Hyrcania  plebs  publicos  alit  canes  ; optimates,  domesticos. 
Nobile  autem  genus  canum  illud  scimus  esse.  Sed  pro  sua 
quisque  facultate  parat,  a cuibus  lanietur  : eamque  optimam  illi 
esse  censent  sepulturam.”  (Quart.  Tuscul,  Lib.  I.,  45.)  The 
same  custom  also  obtained  among  the  Parthians,  and  Justin 
says  “ Sepultura  vulgo  aut  avium  aut  canum  laniatus  est.” 
(Lib.  XLL,  cap.  3).  Prejvalsky  has  seen  it  among  the  Northern 
Mongolians,  where  “ the  dead  bodies,  instead  of  being  in- 
terred, are  flung  to  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  An  awful 
impression  is  pruduced  on  the  mind  by  such  a place  as  this> 
littered  with  heaps  of  bones,  through  which  packs  of  dogs 
prowl  like  ghosts  to  seek  their  daily  repast  of  human  flesh.” 
(Mongolia,  translated  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  I.,  p.  14.)  Horace 
della  Penna,  a Capuchin  friar,  found  at  Lhassa,  in  1719, 
the  pratice  of  cutting  up  corpses  to  be  given  to  dogs  to  be 
very  common,  and  Abbe  Hue  found  it  among  the  Tibetans 
only  a few  years  ago.  At  the  last  named  place  M.  Hue  noticed 
four  different  forms  of  sepulture,  of  which  he  says,  “ la  quat- 
rieme,  qui  est  la  plus  flatteuse  de  toutes,  consiste  a couper 
les  cadavres  par  morceau  et  a les  faire  manger  aux  chiens. 
Cette  derniere  methode  est  la  plus  courue.”  A reminiscence 
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of  this  practice  is  still  extant  among  the  Parsis.  Their 
funeral  ritual  requires  that  when  a corpse  is  brought  to  the 
Dakhma,  or  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  given  up  to  vultures, 
it  should  be  first  exhibited  to  one  or  more  dogs,  which,  I 
noticed  at  Bombay,  are  kept  there  for  the  purpose.  This 
ceremonial  is  called  Sagdid,  and  is  strictly  observ^ed,  as  it  is 
enjoined  in  their  scriptures.  (Vendidad  Farg.  VII.,  v.  3.) 
That  this  is  a relic  of  the  former  detestable  custom  noticed 
by  Herodotus  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  said  scriptures 
enjoining  the  exposure  of  corpses  on  tops  of  hills  that  dogs 
and  carrion  birds  may  see  and  devour  them,  (Vedidad  Farg. 
VII.,  vv.  73,  74). 

And  since  this  detestable  practice  exists  now,  and  did 
exist  three  thousand  years  ago  and  earlier,  there  is  nothing 
very  presumptuous  in  the  supposition  that  it  existed  among 
the  Aryans  in  their  common  home  in  Central  Asia,  before 
their  dispersion  to  Europe  and  India,  between  four  and  five 
thousand  years  ago.  From  these  Aryans  the  Parsis  have 
derived  their  custom  of  giving  up  their  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  and  exhibiting  them  to  dogs,  and  from  them  has 
come  the  myth  of  dogs  at  the  portal  of  death. 

If  on  the  strength  of  these  arguments  it  could  be  assum- 
ed that  the  custom  of  consigning  corpses  to  dogs  did  at  one 
time  prevail  among  the  Aryans,  the  details  of  the  myth  could 
be  easily  and  very  consistently  explained.  The  idea  of 
Eurytheus  sending  Herakles  to  destroy  a dog  that  did 
not  exist  on  earth,  and  consequently  did  no  harm  to  anj'- 
body  is  very  fanciful,  not  to  say  an  unmeaning  one.  But  if 
the  above  theory  be  accepted,  it  would  follow  that  the  story 
is  a mythical  representation  of  Herakles  having  been  the  first 
to  set  about  putting  a stop  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  casting 
the  dead  to  dogs,  though  the  attempt  did  not  prove  ultimate- 
ly successful,  for,  according  to  the  fable,  Herakles  restored 
the  dog  to  its  place  at  the  infernal  gate.  Not  that  HerakHs 
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was  an  entity,  for  even  Herodotus  rejected  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits on  physical  grounds,  but  he  was  the  mythical  embodi- 
ment of  the  good  actions  of  man.  Similarly  the  Orpheos 
myth  would  suggest  the  idea  of  the  repugnance  which  men 
must  have  felt  in  allowing  their  loved  ones  (symbolised  in  the 
story  in  the  person  of  Eurydike)  to  be  eaten  up  by  such- 
hateful  animals,  and  of  an  attempt — an  unsuccessful  one 
again — to  put  down  that  custom.  It  might  be  that  the  myth 
of  Orpheos  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  that  of  Bacchus 
recovering  his  mother  Semele  from  Hades,  and  of  Ulysseus, 
Odin  and  others  visiting  Hades,  in  which  the  original  idea  is 
of  Hades  being  accessible  to  mortals  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  three  or  more  heads  of  Kerberos  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  implying  plurality,  or  many-sided  watchfulness,  or 
both  ; and  the  quadruple  eyes  of  the  Vedic  legend  typifies 
the  same  idea.  The  serpent’s  tail  and  the  snaky  mane  of  the 
dog  would  be  the  instruments  with  which  corpses  were  cut 
up  into  small  morsels.  The  association  of  Kerberos  with  the 
Dawn  by  making  him  the  son  of  Dawn  — Sarama  = Echidna 
implies  that  the  removal  of  the  dead  in  primitive  times  was 
generally  effected  at  early  morn.  It  was  so  among  the 
Greeks  ; it  is  still  the  case  with  the  Tibetans  ; and  the  Parsis 
generaly  prefer  the  morning,  though  thy  do  not  object  to 
any  time  during  the  day,  so  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  and  can  cast  its  rays  on  the  corpse. 

Ancient  Hindus  absolutely  prohibited  cremation  at 
night,  and  in  a verse  of  Yama,  quoted  in  the  Nirnayasindhu, 
it  is  said,  “ Let  not  cremation,  the  first  s'raddha,  and  travel- 
ling be  performed  at  night  or  at  dusk,  for  if  done  they  would 
be  fruitless.”*  This  is  not  now  strictly  followed,  and  to  pro- 
fit crm  TTTWg  ^ I 
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vide  for  it,  a later  authority,  the  Skanda  Parana,  ordains  that 
should  the  cremation  be  commenced  at  night  it  should  not 
be  completed  until  day  dawns,  so  that  the  offering  of  water 
and  other  rituals  may  be  accomplished  in  daylight.*  The 
Karmapradipa  restricts  the  offerings  in  such  cases  to  two 
pindas  only,  f The  idea  was  carried  further  by  declaring 
death  at  night  to  be  unwelcome.  Thus,  in  the  Bhagavadgita, 
“ Should  a person  die  in  gloom,  at  night,  during  the  wane, 
or  in  course  of  the  six  months  of  the  southern  declension 
of  the  sun,  he  would  go  to  the  region  of  the  moon,  and 
then  return  to  the  earth,  (but  never  attain  salvation). Manu 
indirectly  explains  the  object  of  the  prohibition  by  saying 
that  night  is  the  time  for  sleep  and  day  for  work,  and 
since  the  wane  represents  the  night  of  the  Pitris,  and  the 
southern  course  of  the  sun  the  night  of  the  Devas,  offerings 
at  those  times  are  not  received  by  them.  Most  Smn'ti- 
karas  have  quoted  these  verses  as  authorities. 

With  these  elements  at  hand  the  construction  of  the 
myth  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  course  of  its 
development  would  be  easily  accounted  for.  That  such  was 
really  the  case  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information  to  assert  with  absolute  certainty ; but  that 
the  theory  affords  a natural  and  consistent  solution  of  a very 
puzzling  question,  I am  disposed  to  fancy,  will  be  generally 
admitted.  Were  it  otherwise,  still  there  would  be  little  to 
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oppose  to  the  explanation  here  attempted.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  look  for  entire  and  absolute  consistency  in  all  the 
details  of  the  stoiy.  Neither  Hindu  nor  Greek  Mythology 
was  a system  designed  to  be  consistent  in  all  its  parts.  The 
fables  took  their  rise  from  various  causes,  under  different 
circumstances,  to  elaborate  particular  facts  or  ideas,  impres- 
sive sights  or  vivid  impressions,  play  on  words  or  poetical 
thoughts,  and  gradually  they  came  to  be  digested,  very 
crudely  at  best,  as  a system.  Or  as  Max  Muller  very  aptly 
says,  “ there  were  myths  before  there  was  Mythology,  and  it 
is  in  this,  their  original  and  unsystematic  prevalence,  that  we 
may  hope  to  discover  the  genuine  and  primitive  meaning 
of  every  myth.”  * The  question  is,  did  the  first  germ  of 
the  story  proceed  from  a very  obtrusive  fact  a “ funeral” 
which  was  afterwards  worked  out  into  a story  ? or  was  it 
a mere  poetical  idea  from  the  first  start  ? and  all  I contend 
for  is,  that  the  former  branch  of  the  alternative  appears  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  the  latter. 

* (“  Chips.”  II.,  p.  147.) 


XII. 

ON  THE  SUPPOSED  IDENTITY  OF  THE 
GREEKS  WITH  THE  YAVANAS  OF  THE 
SANSKRIT  WRITERS. 


The  issues  involved  in  the  question.  Similitude  of  the  terms.  Uinim,  the  most 
ancient  form  of  Ionia — its  meaning  not  applied  exclusively  to  Greece.  lo 
myth,  its  origin.  Homer’s  use  of  laoncs.  Hebrew  meaning.  The  senses  in 
which  Vavana  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  laones  in  later  Greek  writers. 
Origin  of  Y'avana  in  Sanskrit.  Use  of  it  by  Panini,  Manu,  Mahabharata, 
Vishnu  Purana.  Legend  from  the  Mahabharata  on  the  origin  of  the  Vavanas. 
Amarakosha.  Hemachandra.  Patanjali.  Menander.  Dramatic  works. 
Dasakumara-charita.  ITarsha-charita.  Vavana  noticed  in  the  Smritis. 
Pali  Vona,  not  used  for  Alexander  in  the  As'oka  inscriptions.  Ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  fact.  Tendency  of  specific  names  to  become  generic.  Ex- 
amples. Was  astronomy  borrowed  by  the  Hindus  from  the  Greeks  ? Paulis'a- 
siddhanta.  Weber’s  assumptions  refuted.  Kern  declines  to  follow  Weber. 
Manitho.  Ptolemies.  Locale  of  Vavana  in  Indian  astronomical  works. 
Summary. 

ERE  the  Greeks  the  people  who  were  invariably  indi- 
cated by  the  term  Yavana  in  the  writings  of  Sanskrit 
authors?  This  is  a question  which  has  presented  itself 
in  some  form  or  other  to  almost  every  European  orientalist 
in  the  course  of  his  researches ; and  a good  deal  has 
already  been  written  on  the  subject.  Colebrookc,  Prinsep, 
Wilson,  Schlegel,  Lassen,  Weber,  Max  Mitller,  and  others 
have  contributed,  each  from  his  own  standpoint,  his  quota 
for  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  There  prevails, 
nevertheless,  a variety  of  opinions  about  it,  and  the  necessity 
exists  for  a reconsideration  of  the  case.  The  leaning  at 
present  is  in  favour  of  those  who  believe  the  word  Yavana  to 
be  identical  with  Ionia,  and  to  mean  the  Greeks. 

The  arguments  on  which  this  identification  rests,  arc : 
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u/.  Similarity  of  sound  of  the  Greek  Ionia  with  the 
Persian  Yundn,  the  Javan,  and  the  Sanskrit  Yavana. 

2nd.  The  use  of  the  word  Jona,  the  Pali  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  Yavana,  to  indicate  an  Ionian  Prince. 

■^rd.  References  made  in  Sanskrit  astronomical  works 
to  foreign  treatises  on  astronomy,  which,  it  is  presumed, 
must  have  been  Greek. 

4///.  The  intercourse  of  the  Indians  with  the  Greek 
successors  of  Alexander  in  North-Western  India. 

None  of  these  arguments,  however,  is  of  a character  to 
suggest  the  inference  proposed,  much  less  to  establish  it  as 
a positive  historical  fact.  They  all  take  for  granted  false 
majors,  and  consequently  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
What  is  required  to  be  proved  is,  not  that  the  Sanskrit  word 
Yavana  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  people  of  Greece,  but 
that  it  means  the  Greek  race  only,  and  no  other.  This  has 
not  yet  been  done ; the  arguments  above  set  forth  taken  in 
their  broadest  sense  do  not  establish  this  ; and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, no  European  orientalist  has  asserted  it.  The  excep- 
tion refers  to  Dr.  H.  Kern,  formerly  a professor  in  Queen’s 
College,  Benares,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Vrihat  Sanhita,  states  ; “ That  the  Yavanas  originally  denoted 
the  Greeks  and  only  the  Greeks  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 
To  assert  that  Yavanas  (in  ancient  times)  may  denote  anj’ 
kind  of  people  under  the  sun  is  so  wonderful  an  assertion 
that  one  ought  to  have  some  reasons  given  why  the  Hindus 
should  give  the  name  of  lonians  to  nations  who  were  no 
-lonians,  nor  had  anything  in  common  with  lonians.  It  is 
not  so  strange  that  after  the  conquests  of  the  Islam,  Muham- 
madans were  called  Yavanas.  The  Yavanas  were  the  fore- 
most, the  most  dreaded  of  the  Mlechas,  (?  Mlechchhas)  so 
that  Yavana  and  Mlecha  became  synonymous.  When  the 
Muhammadans  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  Greeks,  they  became 
the  chief  Mlechas,  consequently  Yavanas.  Yavana,  however, 
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never  denotes  an  Arab  as  such,  neither  formerly  nor  now-a- 
days;  it  is  never  a name  for  a nation.  The  only  nation  called 
Yavanas  were  the  Greeks,”*  To  what  extent  this  assertion 
is  founded  on  fact,  and  how  much  on  mere  hardihood  of 
assertion,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  remarks. 

01  the  arguments  above  set  forth,  the  first  is  by  far  the 
most  taking  with  the  public.  The  similarity  of  sound  of  the 
four  words  quoted  is  so  close,  that  it  cannot  but  produce  an 
impression  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  they  are  identical, 
and  have  a common  meaning;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
weakest;  for  modern  philology  does  not  recognise  phonetic 
similitude  to  be  of  any  use  in  an  argument  of  this  kind.  The 
similitude  must  be  supported  by  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
relationship  of  the  roots  from  which  the  words  are  derived, 
before  it  can  be  used  as  an  argument  of  any  weight  in  sup- 
port of  their  identity.  But  even  after  the  identity  of  the 
roots  from  which  the  words  in  the  different  languages  have 
been  produced  is  proved,  the  question  would  remain  open,  as 
to  how  far  the  secondary  meaning  of  those  words  had  alwaj-s 
been  the  same  everywhere,  and  until  that  can  be  done,  no 
definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  look  into  the  history  of  the  words  in  the  different 
languages  in  which  they  occur,  before  any  attempt  can  be 
made  to  prove  that  they  have  always  indicated  one  single 
nation  and  no  other. 

Now,  the  oldest  form  of  Ionia  is  “ Uinim,”  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  on  the  monuments  of  the  Ptolemies,  “to 
designate  the  Greek  people  ;”t  but  in  older  records,  such  as 
the  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  under  Tutmosis 
III,,  and  IV.,  and  Amenophis  III.,  the  same  term  occurs  to 
indicate  the  foreign  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  i.  e.,  races  other 
than  Egyptians.  The  term  is  represented  by  a group  of  six 

* Vrihat  Saiihita,  p.  32. 

t Curtius,  Hist.  Greece,  Ward’s  Translation,  I.,  p.  45- 
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symbols,  of  which  the  three  upper  ones,  representing  papyrus 
plants,  signify  Northern  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  three  lower 
ones,  representing  baskets,  mean  “all,”  which  is  “a  compre- 
hensive designation  of  the  people  settled  in  different  groups 
and  bands.”*  Putting  the  two  significations  together,  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  the  term  or  group  of  symbols  was 
used  to  indicate  foreigners  settled  in  Egypt,  the  bulk  of  whom 
were  maritime  people  from  the  Ionian  isles  and  the  sea-board 
of  Asia  Minor,  i.e.,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  others.  Curtius 
supposes  that  the  Greeks  alone  were  always  meant  ;■[*  but  to 
apply  the  term  exclu.sively  to  the  Greeks,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  at  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history 
when  the  term  was  used,  the  Greeks  themselves  bore  the 
name  of  Uinim,  or  else  the  explanation  would  be  against 
such  a deduction.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Homer,  the  common  name  for  the  true  Greeks 
was  Achaeans,  or  Argives,  or  Hellenes,  not  lonians,  and  no- 
where in  the  Greek  language  is  the  term  Uinim  to  be  met 
with ; and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
argue  that  their  specific  and  particular  name  then  was  Uinim. 
Probably  they  were  indicated  by  that  name  by  the  Egyptians 
in  the  later  records  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  Sesonchis,  the 
Shishak  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  in  common  with 
others,  and  not  specifically. 

The  term  Ionia  is  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  lo,  the 
priestess  of  Hera  with  whom  Zeus  fell  in  love,  and  whose 
transformation  into  a cow  and  subsequent  ramblings  over 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  particularly  along  the  shores  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  to  which  she  gave  her  name,  form  so  interest- 
ing a story  in  Greek  mythology.  The  true  interpretation  of 
the  myth  remains  yet  untold ; but  it  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
descendants  of  lo  being  a mixed  race  of  the  Greeks  with 
some  of  their  neighbouring  nations;  and  in  support  of  this 


Curtius.,  loc,  cii. 


t Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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theory,  I may  cite  two  versions  of  a story  related  by  Mero- 
dotus,  in  which  the  principal  personages,  such  as  Zeus  and 
1 lera  and  Argos  and  Hermes,  of  the  lo  myth,  are  changed  into 
mortals,  and  the  myth  resolved  into  a successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  certain  Phoenician  traders  to  abduct  Greek  damsels. 

The  first  version  of  the  story  was  narrated  to  Herodotus 
as  a Persian  tradition.  According  to  it,  certain  Phoenician 
traders  “ freighting  their  vessel  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  landed  at  Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above 
all  the  states  included  under  the  common  name  of  Hellas. 
Here  they  exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded  with  the 
natives  for  five  or  six  days  ; at  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
almost  everything  was  sold,  there  came  down  to  the  beach  a 
number  of  women,  and  among  them  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  who  was,  they  say,  agreeing  in  this  v ith  the  Greeks,  lo, 
the  child  of  Inachus.  The  women  were  standing  by  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  intent  upon  their  purchases,  when  the  Phoenicians 
with  a general  shout,  rushed  upon  them.  The  greater  part 
made  their  escape,  but  some  were  seized  and  carried  off. 
lo  herself  was  among  the  captives.  The  Phoenicians  put  the 
women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set  sail  for  Egypt.”* 

The  second  version  is  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
“ deny  that  they  used  any  violence  to  remove  lo  to  Egypt  ; 
she  herself,  they  say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  cap- 
tain, while  his  vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and,  perceiving  herself  to 
be  with  child,  of  her  own  free  will  accompanied  the  Phoeni- 
cians on  their  leaving  the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of 
detection  and  the  reproaches  of  her  parents.”-|* 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  my  purpose  here  to  enquire 
which  of  the  two  versions  is  the  true  one  ; in  either  case  we 
have  a very  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  solution  of  a highly 
romantic  myth ; and  few  will,  I imagine,  be  disposed  to 
doubt  that  the  myth  is  only  a poetical  embellishment  of  a 


R.-xwlinson’s  Herodotus,  I.,  p.  122. 


t Ibid,  I.,  p 125. 
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very  common  occurrence  in  primitive  states  of  society,  and 
that  the  so-called  descendants  of  lo  are  the  mixed  descen- 
dants of  sea-faring  men  of  various  nationalities  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  an  occasional  trace  of  Greek 
blood  in  them,  and  that  trace  derived,  in  most  instances, 
from  the  maternal  side  ; for  the  practice  of  carr)dng  away 
Greek  slave  girls  by  piratical  traders  was  common  in 
the  early  history  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  themselves,  in 
early  times,  did  not  recognise  them  as  their  decendants 
or  members  of  their  race,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  assumed  the  term  Ionian  as  their  race  name. 
Homer  was  well  aware  of  the  myth  of  lo  ; for  he  assigns  to 
Hermes  the  epithet  ’ A.pycL^6vTr]<;  or  ‘ Argos-slayer’  to  indicate 
that  part  of  the  myth  which  says  that  Argos,  as  the  emissary 
of  Hera,  too  carefully  watched  the  movement  of  lo  in  her 
bovine  form,  to  prevent  Zeus  from  restoring  his  lady-love  to 
her  human  shape,  and  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  him  ;* 
but  he  does  not  call  the  Greeks  lonians  except  in  the  line  : 
ev9a  Se  Botturot  koX  laove?  eAKeytVoJve?.  (II.  N.  685). 

In  commenting  on  this  line,  Arnold  says,  “ These  are  the 
lonians  of  Greece,  particularly  the  Athenians,  whom  Homer, 
however,  calls  nowhere  else  by  this  name.  This  whole  pas- 
sage to  700  offers  matter  for  grave  doubts,  which  cannot  be 
treated  of  here.”  Schlegel  condemns  the  passage  as  “ a later 
interpolation”  ; and  Lassen,  “ in  confirmation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis,” observes  “we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lonians 
formed  a very  small  portion  of  the  Greek  tribes  that  left 
Attica  (Herod.,  I.,  146  ; Pausanias,  VH.,  234),  and  secondly 
that  Ion  does  not  trace  his  descent  immediately  from  Hellen, 
which  Doros  and  Aiolos  do,  but  from  his  son  Xuthos,  and 
that  the  notices  regarding  his  origin  and  that  of  his  brother 
Achaios  are  of  various  nature.”-f*  “ With  the  Greeks  them- 
selves,” he  adds,  “the  name  is  post-Homeric,  and  came  pro- 


Kcighllcy’s  ^lythology  of  Greece,  361.  + Indische  Altertluimskundc,  736. 
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bably  only  into  use  after  the  Greek  tribes  occupied  the 
islands  and  Asia  Minor,  and  must  have  arisen  from  a general 
term  used  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  land  for  those  who, 
unlike  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians,  did  not  bring  an  ethnic 
name  with  them,  but  were  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
peoples  with  different  names,”* 

The  liebrew  equivalent  of  the  Greek  ’laoves,  with  the 
digamma  “la  Foves-,  is  Javan,  which  under  the  form  of  Jeho- 
hanan  is  equivalent  to  'l^vav  and  ’Iwavi^ai'.  In  the  Septua- 
gint’  Iwttvnys  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Jehohanan 
pnirr',  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  gradually  simplified 
itself  into  Johannes,  Joannes,  John,  and  Jack.J*  That  the 
word  is  closely  connected  with  the  Greek  ’Iwr,  ’lav,  ’lares,  etc., 
there  is  no  doubt,  Accoding  to  Cruden’s  ‘Concordance” 
the  word  means  “ clay”  or  “ dirt,”  i.  e.,  the  dirty  race,  formed 
of  the  outcastes  of  various  nationalities  ; or  “ he  that  de- 
ceives, or  makes  sorrowful”  a very  appropriate  designation 
for  a race  which  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  But  comparing 
it  with  the  Sanskrit  yuvan,  Zend  jawdn,  Latin  jnvenis,  the 
true  meaning,  according  to  Lassen,  would  seem  to  be 
“young,”  in  contradistinction  to  Tpaixoi,  “the  old” — as  the 
Hellenes  called  themselves — the  new  mulattoes  of  the  Isles 
and  the  Asiatic  Coast  as  opposed  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Greek  peninsula.  If  this  be  the  true  origin,  it  must 
date  from  pre-historic  times. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  occurs  several  times,  as 
a proper  name  of  an  individual,  of  a race,  of  a country,  of  an 
empire,  and  of  a town.  In  Genesis  x,,  2,  4,  we  find  it  as  the 


* Indisclie  Alterlhumskunde  /oc,  cil. 

t The  Baljylonian  god  Cannes,  fiarr/x?,  who  is  described  by  Berosus  to 
Iiave  come  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,  with  a fish’s  body,  a human  head  under  cover 
of  a piscene  one,  human  lower  limbs,  and  a fish’s  tail,  is  supposed  to  have  its 
name  connected  with  the  term  Javan.  Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments,  243,  apitd 
Inman’s  ,\ncient  Faiths  in  Ancient  Names,  II.,  400. 
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proper  name  of  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth,  and  father  of 
Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim.  The  statement  is 
repeated  in  Chronicles,  i.,  5 and  7.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett,  in 
one  of  his  annotations  to  the  Bible,  says,  “Japheth  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  with  lapetus,  whom  the  Greeks  own  to 
have  been  their  father  ; nor  do  they  know  any  name  of  greater 
antiquity ; which  made  them  give  it  to  decrepit  persons,  as 
Bochart  has  observed.  Older  than  lapetus  was  with  them  a 
proverbial  saying.”*  In  Isaiah,  where  the  Lord  threatens  to 
send  those  who  fail  to  come  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  or  “ to 
escape  of  them,  unto  the  nations,  to  Tarshish,  Pul  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan,  to  the  isles  afar 
off,”‘f‘  the  name  of  a country  is  obviously  intended.  In  ex- 
planation of  the  passage,  Hewlett  says,  “ Tarshish  denotes  the 
eastern  parts  ; Pul  and  Lud,  the  south  ; Tubal  and  Javan,  the 
north  ; and  the  isles  afar  off,  the  west.”  What  the  particular 
country  intended  is,  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  direction  given 
does  not  lead  to  Greece.  Dr.  Smith  takes  the  several  names 
to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world.:];  As  the  name 
of  a tribe  or  race  we  find  it  in  Ezekiel  xx.,  13.  Javan  and 
Tubal  and  Meshech  are  said  there  to  be  the  merchants  who 
traded  with  Tyrus.  But  the  ancient  practice  of  using  the 
names  of  countries  for  those  of  races  may  be  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett’s  supposition  of  their  being 
names  of  countries,  and  that  the  terms  are  tribal  names,  de- 
rived from  the  locale  of  the  several  peoples  mentioned,  the  first 
signifying  Ionia  or  Greece.  Bearing,  however,  in  mind  the 
early  age  when  the  book  of  Ezekiel  was  written,  one  would  be 
disposed  to  fancy  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  people  meant 
and  not  Greeks,  who  then  certainly  had  very  little  maritime 
traffic  of  their  own,  and  depended  a good  deal  on  Phoenician 
traders  for  supplies  of  foreign  goods.  In  Daniel,  viii.,  21,  x. 

* Ilewlcu’s  Bible,  Gen.  x.,  2.  t Isaiah,  Ixvi,  19. 

X Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  l.,  p.  935. 
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20:  xi.  2,  the  references  arc  accepted  by  the  authorised  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  to  mean  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  in 
Zechariah,  x.,  13,  to  be  the  Grreco-Syrian  empire.  Again,  in 
Ezekiel,  xxvii.,  19,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  “a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arabia  (Yemen)  whither  the  Phoenicians  tra- 
ded, is  indicated.”  He  adds  “ the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides 
in  favour  of  this  place  rather  then  Greece,  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel,  iii.,  6,  the  parallelism  to 
the  Sabaeans  in  verse  8,  and  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians 
bought  instead  of  selling  slaves  to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.,  13,) 
arc  in  favour  of  this  view.”* 

- Commenting  upon  the  different  passages  above  cited.  Dr. 
Smith  observes:  “From  a comparison  of  these  various  pas- 
sages, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Greek  race  ; the  similarity  of  the  name  to 
that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with  which  the  Orientals 
were  best  acquainted,  z’i::.,  the  lonians,  particularly  in  the  older 
form  in  which  their  name  appears  (’law),  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sargon  (about  B.  C.  709) 
in  the  form  of  Yavnan  or  Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
power  of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread  throughout  the 
East.  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known 
than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their  com- 
mercial activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of  their  towns  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  extension  of  the  name 
westward  to  the  general  body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became 
known  to  the  Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a 
natural  process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  already  had 
to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.”t 


Uiclionary  of  Ihc  Bible,  936.  + IbiJ.,  p.  935' 
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It  is  unquestionable  tliat  in  tlie  later  writings  of  the  Ile- 
braitesand  in  modern  Hebrew  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  the 
Greeks,  the  meaning  extending  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  or 
lonians  to  the  Hellenes  of  Europe  ; but  from  the  passages 
above  quoted,  it  is  far  from  being  conclusive  that  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Genesis  the  Greeks  of  Europe  were  known  to  the 
Jews,  and  there  is  very  little  to  show  that  Greek  colonists  had 
extended  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  near  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a distinct  nationality.  Dr. 
Smith  admits  that  “ it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early 
Hebrews  themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks  and  the  inscription  of  Sargon  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  says  that  in  708  B.  C.  “the  seven  kings  of  the 
YaJia  tribes  of  the  country  of  Yavnan  (or  Yihiaii)^  who  dwelt 
in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  days  from  the  coast,  and  the  name  of  whose  country  had 
never  been  heard  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Chaldaea,  from  the  remotest  times,”  &c.*  If  Yavnan  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  708  B.  C.  in  Assyria  and  Chaldaea,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  better  known  to  the  Hebrews  in 
the  time  of  Moses  at  least  seven  centuries  before  that  time. 

In  later  Greek  there  is  doubtless  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  Ionia  formed  a part  of  the  Greek  empire  ; but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  oldest  passages  the  term  lonians  to  imply 
Greeks  is  put  in  the  mouths  of  Persians : thus,  in  yEschylus, 
Atossa,  when  stating  that  her  son  had  gone  to  ravage  the  land 
of  the  lonians,  says, 

dc/)’  ovirep  Trais  e/xds  crreiAas  (TTparov 
’laonov  y-TjU  oiyeTat  irepcrai  OeXov  (i8o.) 

But  the  lady  here  evidently  confounded  the  lonians  of 
Asia  Minor  with  the  Spartans.  In  another  passage  in  the 
‘Persians’  we  have — 

Std  S’  laoi'wj'  X€/)as  (565.) 

* Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  I.,  p.  7. 
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Paley  says  that  the  Athenians  arc  meant  by  the  laorwi-. 

In  the  ‘ Acharnians’  of  Aristophanes,  the  pseudo-Persian 
ambassador  abuses  an  Athenian  in  bad  Greek,  i.  e.,  Persian 
Greek,  thus  : 

Oi’  xpi'iTO  xavvoTrpMKT  ’lavar. 

In  explanation  of  this,  a commentator,  according  to  Las- 
sen, says  that  the  Barbarians  call  all  Greeks  ’laom. 

On  the  whole,  these  instances  from  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  authors  clearly  show  that  Ionia 
or  Javan  has  not  enjoyed  a persistent  individuality  of  meaning 
at  all  times  ; that  originally  it  meant  foreigners  ; then  Eura- 
sians or  mixed  tribes  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  ; then  Asiatic 
Greeks  ; and  lastly  Greeks  generally,  whether  Asiatic  or  Euro- 
pean. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Sanskrit  Yavana,  even  if  we  accept  it  to  be  originally  the 
same  with  the  Hebrew  Javan  and  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
Yunan,  should  possess  a greater  fixity  of  sense  than  did  its 
prototype.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
would  be,  that  it  was  more  loosely  used  in  India  than  in  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  Whether  such  was  really  the  case  or  not, 
will  be  evident  from  the  remarks  which  follow. 

According  to  some  Sanskrit  writers,  the  word  Yavana 
is  derived  from  the  root  ‘ to  mix,’  implying  “a  mixed  race, 
or  one  in  which  no  distinction  of  caste  is  observed.”*  It  may 
be  taken  to  mean  mulattoes,  such  as  the  story  of  lo  would 
indicate  the  original  lonians  to  have  been  ; but  no  Sanskrit 
lexicographer  has  suggested  it.  Others  derive  it  from  ju 
“ to  be  swift,”  a swift  or  intrepid  race.f  Others,  again,  take 
it  to  be  a derivative  of  yonin  “ the  womb”  (of  the  cow  of 

t In  this  case  the  word  should  be  written  with  j instead  of  j>.  ^Vhen  imply- 
ing a horse,  this  is  the  correct  spelling  ; Kaghunandana  enjoins  that  even  when 
implying  a race  of  men,  the  word  should  also  be  written  with  j and  not  with  y. 
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Vas'ishtha),  or  a race  born  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
armies  of  Vis'vamitra  * The  first  radical  is  the  same  which 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  word  yuvan  “ young,”  or\gln- 
nWyyuva,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  word  may  be  accepted 
to  indicate  the  youthful  or  new  race  of  Asiatic  Greeks  as 
opposed  to  the  “ Graichoi”  or  the  old  race  of  European  Greece. 
Should  this  derivation  be  accepted,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  word  Yuvan  travelled  from  Asia  Minor  to 
India  ; on  the  contrary,  its  similitude  with  the  Latin  jitvenis, 
Saxon  iong,  Dutch  jong,  Swedish  and  Danish  7tng,  Gothic 
yuggs,  and  Zend  jkodn,  would  indicate  it  to  be  one  of  those 
domestic  terms  which  travelled  with  the  Aryans  in  their  va- 
rious migrations  from  their  common  home  in  Central  Asia. 

The  word,  as  a tribal  designation,  seems  to  have  been 
well-known  and  current  in  Sanskrit  from  a very  early 
period.  Panini,  in  his  great  work  on  Sanskrit  grammar, 
gives  it  in  the  form  of  Vavandni,  as  an  example  to  show 
the  use  of  the  affix  dunk  to  indicate  the  writing  of  the 
Vavanas.^  This  implies  that  it  was  a current  word  at  his 
time,  at  least  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  late 
Dr.  GoldstUcker.  How  long  before  that  time  it  was  familiar 
to  the  Brahmanic  race  as  a tribal  name,  we  know  not ; but 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  it  was  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  Greeks,  whether  Asiatic  or  European,  that  it  was  used 
by  Panini  and  his  predecessors.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent researches  on  the  subject,  the  art  of  writing  was  not 
introduced  into  Greece  before  the  seventh  century  B.  C.,  and 
Panini  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  refer  to  Greek  writing 
two  or  three  centuries  before  its  formation.  If  we  accept 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  date  for  Panini,  i.  e.,  the  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  it  would  still  be  presumptuous  to 

* The  story  has  a curious  resemblance  to  the  lo  myth. 

t Panini  IV.,  I.,  49. 
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believe  that  Paiilni  liad  eome  to  know  of  the  introduction 
of  writing  into  Greece  so  soon  after  the  occurrence.  Dr. 
Goldstlicker  observes  that  “ it  denotes  the  writing  of  the 
Persians,  probably  the  cuneiform  writing  which  was  already 
known  before  the  time  of  Darius,  and  is  peculiar  enough  in 
its  appearance  and  different  enough  from  the  alphabet  of  the 
Hindus  to  explain  the  fact  that  its  name  called  for  the  for- 
mation of  a new  word.”*  In  cither  case,  the  term  Yavana 
in  Ikinini’s  time  indicated,  not  the  Ionian  Greeks,  but  either 
the  Persians  or  the  Assyrians.  Professor  Max  Muller  is  of 
opinion  that  the  writing  referred  to  by  Panini  is  a Semitic 
one.  Hc'says:  “Yavana  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  name 
of  the  Greeks  or  lonians.  Professor  Lassen  has  proved  that 
it  had  a much  wider  meaning,  and  that  it  was  even  used  of 
Semitic  nations.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Panini  was 
later  than  Alexander,  or  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature.  In  the  Lalita  Vistara,  where  a great  many  alpha- 
bets are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  a Yavanani  or  Greek 
alphabet.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet,  though  it  has  been  by  some 
suspected  to  be  derived  from  a Semitic  source,  has  certainly 
not  been  traced  back  to  a Greek  source.  It  shows  more 
similarity  with  the  Aramrean  than  with  any  other  variety 
of  the  Phcenician  alphabct.i-  Yavanani'  lipi  most  likely 
means  that  variety  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  which,  previous 
to  Alexander,  and  previous  to  Panini,  became  the  t\’pe  of 
the”  Indian  alphabet.”:!: 

Weber  first  supposed  that  it  meant  “ the  writing  of  the 
Greeks  or  Semites”  (Ind.  St.  I.,  p.  144),  but  he  subsequently 
changed  his  opinion,  and  took  the  word  for  the  writing  of  the 
Greeks  alone.  (Ind.  St.  IV.,  p.  89).  It  was  evidently  the 

* Manava  Kalpa  Sutra.  Introduction,  p.  i6. 

t Lepsius,  Zwei  sprachvergleicliende  .-Xbhandlungen,  p.  7S.  Schulze’s  Con- 
jectures about  Mesuud.  Weber,  Indische  Skizzen. 

X .\ncient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  521. 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  Greek  tlreory  which  he  had 
then  matured.  Lassen  brings  down  Panini  to  the  time  of 
Chandragupta.  But  Max  Muller  and  Goldstlickcr  have  so 
clearly  demonstrated  the  prc-Buddhistic  antiquity  of  Panini, 
that  nothing  further  need  be  here  said  on  the  subject. 

Manu  refers  to  the  Yavanas  several  times  in  his  code  of 
laws,  along  with  the  S'akas,  Kambojas,  and  other  rude  tribes 
on  the  borders  of  India  ; but  he  affords  no  clue  to  their  iden- 
tification. In  one  place  (X.,  43,  and  44)  he  states,  however, 
that  “ the  following  races  of  Kshatn'yas,  by  their  omission  of 
holy  rites  and  by  seeing  no  Brahmans,  have  sunk  among  men 
to  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes:  viz.,  Paundrakas,  t)dras, 
and  Dravidas  ; Kambojas,  Yavanas,  and  S'akas  ; Paradas, 
Pahlavas,  Chinas,  Kiratas,  Daradas,  and  Khasas.”  All  these 
tribes,  along  with  several  other,  are  gencrically  named  Da- 
syus,  or  wild  people,  who  were  descendants  of  the  four  origi- 
nal castes,  mixing  promiscuously  with  each  other  and  neglec- 
ting their  religious  observances.* * * §  Elsewhere  these  tribes  arc 
called  Vrat)’as  or  mulattoes.  The  Aitarc}-a  Brahmana,  like- 
wise, assigns  the  name  Dasyu  to  these  fallen  tribes.  The 
word  Mlcchchha  is  also  applied  to  these  degraded  persons.*}* 

The  Mahabharata  says  : “ Other  three  outcaste  classes 
are  the  Chandala,  the  Vratya,  and  the  Vaidya,  begotten  by  a 
S'udra  on  females  of  the  Brahman,  Kshatn'ya  and  Vais'ya 
castes  respectively.”;};  In  another  place  it  states:  “These  tribes 
of  Kshatn'yas,  viz.,  S'akas,  Yavanas,  Kambojas,  Dravidas 
Kalindas,  Pulindas,  Us'inaras,  Koh'sarpas  and  Mahisakas,  have 
become  Vrishalas  from  seeing  no  Brahmanas.”§  Elsewhere  it 
describes  the  Yavanas  to  be  the  descendants  of  Turvasu,  the 


* Took  X.  V.  12  to  24. 

+ Haag’s  Aitareya  Brahmana.  The  Mlechchhas  were,  however,  originally  a 
separate  tribe  like  the  Yavanas. 

t .Vnus'asana  Parva,  line  2921.  ///«</ .Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts,  2nd  eel. , I.,  p.  41:^1. 

§ Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts,  2nd  ed.  I.,  p.  4S2 
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second  son  of  Yayati,  and  grandson  of  Nahiisha.*  These  des- 
cendants were  degraded  for  neglect  of  filial  duty.  The  tribes 
in  question,  though  degraded,  were,  however,  not  altogether 
left  out  of  the  pale  of  Brahmanical  institutions,  and  Dr. 
Muir  quotes  a long  passage  from  the  Mahabharata  to  show 
what  they  were  required  to  do  by  way  of  religious  observance 
and  social  duty.f 

The  Vishnu  Purana  follows  the  Mahabharata  very  closel}’, 
and  in  describing  the  boundary  of  India  (Bharata-varsha) 
says,  “ Its  eastern  border  is  occupied  by  the  Kiratas,  and  the 
western  by  Yavanas,  while  the  middle  is  inhabited  by  Ksha- 
tn'yas,  Vais'yas,  and  S'udras,  engaged  in  their  several  fixed 
occupations  of  sacrifice,  war,  trade,  &c.”:J. 

Adverting  to  a story  of  war  between  Vis'vamitra  and  the 
Ilaihayas  and  the  Talajanghas,  it  adds  that  the  Yavanas  were 
punished  by  having  their  heads  shaven,  a characteristic  mark 
which,  according  to  some,  they  retained  afterwards  ; but  this 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  The  Yavanas  arc 
mentioned  in  several  other  places  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  but 
not  in  a way  to  indicate  who  they  were. 

The  Vishnu  Purana’s  location  of  the  Yavanas  on  the 
north-western  border  of  India  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  work  was  written  after  the  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  Greeks  ; but  the  accounts  of  the  Yavanas 
given  in  Manu’s  Institutes  and  the  Mahabharata  refer  ob\  i- 
ously  to  neighbouring  races,  and  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  Greeks,  whether  Asiatic  or  European.  Certain  it  is  that 
beyond  the  phonetic  similitude  of  the  name,  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  works  in  question  intended 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Mahabharata,  however,  has  a legend  on  the  origin  of 


* .V'cli  I’arva.  Sec.  85,  verbC  S533. 

+ Sanskrit  Te.xls,  2n(.l  cd.,  I.,  jn  484. 
t Wlbon’s  Viblinii  riirana,  II. , 37. 
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certain  Yavanas  which  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  present  enquiry.  According  to  it,  “ Once  on  a time  Vis'- 
vamitra,  who  was  son  ofGadhi,  king  of  Kanyakubja  (Kanauj), 
and  grandson  of  Kus'ika,  when  out  hunting,  came  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Vash'shtha,  where  he  was  received  with  all  honour, 
entertained  together  with  his  attendants  with  delicious  food 
and  drink,  and  presented  with  precious  jewels  and  dresses  ob- 
tained by  the  sage  from  his  wonder-working  cow  (Nandi'ni), 
the  fulfiller  of  all  his  desires.  The  cupidity  of  Vis'vamitra  is 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  animal  (all  of  whose  fine 
points  are  enumerated  in  the  legendj,  and  he  offers  Vas'ishtha 
a hundred  million  cows,  or  his  kingdom,  in  exchange  for  her. 
Vas'ishtha,  however,  replies  that  he  is  unable  to  part  with  her 
even  in  return  for  the  kingdom.  Vis'vamitra  then  tells  him 
that  he  will  enforce  the  law  of  the  stronger  : (6665)  ‘ I am  a 
Kshatriya,  thou  art  a Brahman,  whose  functions  are  austere 
fervour  and  sacred  study.  How  can  there  be  any  vigour  in 
Brahmans  who  are  calm  and  self-restrained  ? Since  thou  dost 
not  give  up  to  me,  in  exchange  for  a hundred  million  cows, 
that  which  I desire  I shall  not  abandon  my  own  class  charac- 
teristic ; I will  carry  away  the  cow  by  force.’  Vas'ishtha, 
confident,  no  doubt,  of  his  own  superior  power,  tells  him  to  do 
as  he  proposes  without  loss  of  time.  Vis'vamitra  accordingly 
seizes  the  wonder-working  cow  ; but  she  will  not  move  from 
the  hermitage,  though  beaten  with  whip  and  stick,  and  pushed 
hither  and  thither.  Witnessing  this,  Vas'ishtha  asks  her  what 
he,  a patient  Brahman,  can  do  ? She  demands  of  him  why 
he  overlooks  the  violence  to  which  she  is  subjected.  Vas'ishtha 
replies  : ‘ Force  is  the  strength  of  Kshatriyas,  patience  that 

of  Brahmans.  As  patience  possesses  me,  go,  if  thou  pleasest : 
(6676.  Kshattriydudui  balani  tejo  brdJimandiidni  KsJianid  balai/i, 
Kshaindindm  bhajate  yasuidt  ganiyatdui  yadi  rocJiate).  The 
cow  enquires  if  he  means  to  abandon  her,  as,  unless  he  forsakes 
her,  she  can  never  be  carried  off  by  force.  She  is  assured  by 
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Vas'islitha  that  he  docs  not  forsake  her,  and  that  she  should 
remain  if  she  could.  Hearing  these  words  of  her  master,  the 
cow  tosses  her  head  aloft,  assumes  a terrific  aspect,  (6680)  her 
eyes  become  red  with  rage,  she  utters  a deep  bellowing  sound, 
and  puts  to  flight  the  entire  army  of  Vis'vamitra.  Being 
(again)  beaten  with  whip  and  stick,  and  pushed  hither  and 
thither,  she  becomes  more  incensed,  her  eyes  are  red  with 
anger,  her  whole  body,  kindled  by  her  indignation,  glows  like 
the  noonday  sun,  she  discharges  showers  of  firebrands  from 
her  tail,  creates  Pahlavas  from  the  same  member,  Dravidas 
and  S'akas,  Yavanas,  S’abaras,  Kanchis,  Sarabhas,  Paunciras, 
Kiratas,  Sihhalas,  Vasas,  and  other  tribes  of  armed  warriors 
from  her  sweat,  urine,  excrements,  etc.,  who  assail  Vis'v^amitra’s 
army,  and  put  it  to  a complete  rout.  (6692.)  ‘ Beholding  this 
great  miracle,  the  product  of  Brahmanical  might,  Vis'vamitra 
was  humbled  at  (the  impotence  of)  a Kshatn'ya’s  nature,  and 
e.xclaimed,  ‘ Shame  on  a Kshatn'ya’s  force  ; it  is  the  force  of 
a Brahman’s  might,  that  is  force  indeed.’  Examining  what 
was  and  was  not  force,  and  (ascertaining)  that  austere  fervour 
is  the  supreme  force,  he  abandoned  his  prosperous  kingdom, 
and  all  its  brilliant  regal  splendour,  and,  casting  all  enjoy- 
ments behind  its  back,  he  devoted  himself  to  austerity.”* 

This  story  is  repeated  in  the  S'al)'a  Parva,  but  with  some 
variations.  According  to  it,  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was 
not  a hunting  excursion  followed  by  an  entertainment  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Vis'vamitra  to  possess  the  cow,  but  a 
military  expedition  against  certain  Rakshasas,  when  the  king’s 
army  encamped  near  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  and  destroyed 
the  grove  around  it,  and  the  sage,  in  a fit  of  anger,  asked  the 
cow  “ to  create  terrible  S'avaras.”  “ The  cow  so  addressed 
created  men  of  dreadful  aspect,  who  broke  and  scattered  in 
all  directions  the  army  of  Vis'vamitra.”* 


* Muir's  .Sanskril  Texts,  2iul  ccl.,  p.  390. 
t Ibid.,  p.  393. 
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Tlic  fitor\’  is  also  given  at  great  length  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Ramayana,  but  there  is  very  little  in  it  to  show  who 
the  Yavanas  were.  Created  along  with  the  S'akas,  they  are 
both  described  to  be  radiant,  might}^  enveloped  in  golden 
armour,  dressed  in  yellow  garments,  protected  with  golden 
armour,  and  armed  with  swords  and  shields.* 

Commentators  are  of  opinion  that  this  story  does  not 
refer  to  the  origin  of  the  Yavanas  as  a race,  but  only  recounts 
the  creation  of  a particular  body  of  that  race  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  VisVamitra.  Anyhow  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  in  it,  under  cover  of  a romantic  story,  a tale  of  a war 
between  some  Brahmans  and  Kshatn'yas,  in  which  the  for- 
mer secured  the  co-operation  of  certain  of  their  non-Hindu, 
or  outcaste,  neighbours,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Greeks,  whether  Asiatic  or  European,  ever  did  come 
to  interpose  in  such  a quarrel.  The  story  refers  to  very  early 
times  and  to  persons  who  were  authors  of  some  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  at  the  time  and  among  them  lonians 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known,  for  then  they  had  not 
}'et  settled  down  into  a distinct  nationalit}\  It  is,  doubtless, 
remarkable  that  we  have  in  this  tale  a reproduction  of  the 
lo  myth  ; for  we  have  here  the  Yavanas  produced  by  a cow 
even  as  lo  in  her  bovine  metamorphosis  produced  the  lonians. 
The  coincidence,  however,  is  purely  accidental.  The  rivalry 
of  Vas'ishtha  and  Vis'vamitra  is  repeatedly  and  prominentl)’ 
adv'crted  to  in  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig  Veda,  though  no  men- 
tion is  there  made  of  the  creation  of  Yavanas  to  side  with  any 
of  the  contending  parties.  This  rivalry  is  also  noticed  in  the 
other  Sanhitas,  and  likewise  in  some  of  the  Brahmanas,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  Yavanas.  The  cupidity  and  op- 
pressive character  of  VisVamitra  are  the  objects  of  condemna- 
tion, and  as  land  and  cattle  were  the  principal  articles  of  wealth 
at  that  time,  and  both  were  indicated  by  the  same  term  go, 

* Rdmdyana,  Chapters  51  to  65. 
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Piiranic  mythologists  liavc  produced  a miraculous  cow  out 
of  it.  The  prayer  for  cattle  is  common  enoirnh  in  the  Ri^r 
Veda,  and  in  one  place  (VII,  184)  we  have  “seeking  to  milk 
thee  (Indra)  like  a cow  in  a rich  meadow,  Vas'ishtha  sent 
forth  his  prayers  to  thee.”  In  several  places  the  rains,  or 
rain-producing  clouds,  are  described  as  cows,  and  speech  is 
likewise  indicated  by  the  same  term.  The  type  of  the  mira- 
culous, all-bestowing  cow  is,  however  given  in  full  detail  in  two 
hymns  of  the  Atharva  Veda.  Both  these  have  been  translated 
by  Dr.  Muir  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts*  and  I shall  quote  one  of 
them  here.  “Prayer  (brahman)  is  the  chief  (thing);  the 
Brahman  is  the  lord  (adhipati).  From  the  Kshatn'ya  who 
seizes  the  priest’s  cow,  and  oppresses  the  Brahman,  there 
depart  piety,  valour,  good  fortune,  force,  keenness,  vigour, 
strength,  speech,  energy,  prosperity,  virtue,  prayer  (brahman), 
royalty,  kingdom,  subjects,  splendour,  renown,  lustre,  wealth, 
life,  beauty,  name,  fame,  inspiration  and  expiration,  sight, 
hearing,  milk,  sap,  food,  eating,  righteousness,  truth,  oblation, 
sacrifice,  offspring,  and  cattle  ; all  these  things  depart  from 
the  Kshatn'ya  who  seizes  the  priest’s  cow.  Terrible  is  the 
Brahman’s  cow,  filled  with  deadly  poison.  In  her  reside  all 
dreadful  things,  and  all  forms  of  death,  all  cruel  things,  and 
all  forms  of  homicide.  When  seized,  she  binds  in  the  fetters 
of  death  the  oppressor  of  priests  and  despiser  of  the  gods.’’ 
The  subject  of  the  VisVamitra  episode  is  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a Kshatn'ya  to  rob  a Brahman  of  his  cow,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  and  the  extract  above  given,  shows 
clearly  and  most  fully  in  the  form  of  a denunciation  what  the 
author  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Puranas  have  developed 
into  a tale.  I feel  satisfied  that  few  will  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  interpretation,  and  seek  to  engraft  on  it  the  lo  mj-th. 

Schlegel,  in  commenting  on  the  word  Yavana  in  the 
VisVamitra  legend  as  given  in  the  Ramayana,  makes  the 


2nfl  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  285 — 28S. 
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following  remarks  ; ‘‘  VaviDioruni  nomcn  satis  indefinite  usiir- 
pari  videtur  de  populis  ultra  Persiam  versus  occidentem  sitis. 
De  Bactris,  quos  V.  Cl.  JV/lso  hue  advocat,  dubito.  At 
Arabes  iam  olim  ita  appellatos  fuisse  patet  ex  nomine  thuris 
inde  deducto,  quod  A/uarasiH/mshahct  Ed.  Col.,  p.  162, 

d.  30.  Post  Alexandri  Magni  tempora  scriptores  Indi  el 
Graccos  Yavanos  dixere,  qui  mos  iis  cum  Persis  fuit  eommunis, 
Memorabilis  sane  est  similitudo  vocabuli  Indici  cum  lonum 
nomine,  cuius  antiquissima  forma  fuit  ’laoves,  et  digammo 
restituto  lAFONES.  Nee  tamcn  hoc  nomen  est  vere  Homeri- 
cum  : nam  unicus  locus,  ubi  id  legitur,  (IL.  N.  685)  manifesto 
est  interpolatus.  Cf.  Hey)iii  et  KnigJitii  annott.  ad  h.  i.  Inde 
mihi  quidem  probabile  fit,  lonum  maiores  in  ipsa  Graecia 
ante  migrationem  nondum  ita  dictos  fuisse,  vocemque  esse 
barbarae  originis  ; colonos  autem  longo  demum  tempore  pos- 
tuam  Asiae  Minoris  oram  insiderant,  quum  a vicinis  Lydis 
ita  appellari  consuevissent,  lonum  nomen  sibiproprium  fecisse. 
Traxerunt  et  alia  ex  imitatione  babarorum  : unde  enim  nisi 
hinc  epitheton  eAKeytroji'e?  ? (II.  N.  et  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  147.) 
Apud  Indos  contra  vocabulum  yavana  est  antiquissimum  ; 
legitur  in  Man.  Codice,  X,  44.  Memorantur  ibidem  praeterea 
Camboji,  Sacae,  Pahlavi,  aliique,  de  quarum  gentium  situ 
commentator  Culhicabhattus  ov8e  ypi'.  In  rebus  geographicis 
plerumque  a scholiastis  frustra  auxilium  exspectatur.  De 
Cdnibojis  cf.  supra  annott.  ad  VI,  21.”* 

In  the  Karna  Parva,  Karna,  in  describing  to  S'alya  the 
different  vile  races  of  mankind  with  which  he  had  come 
in  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  names  the  Ya- 
vanas,  who  are  said  to  be  ‘omniscient  and  especially  heroic.’ 
In  the  S'anti  Parva,  Bhishma,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  of 
Yudhishthira,  describes  the  martial  peculiarities  of  certain 
races,  thus  : “ The  Gandharas  and  Sindhu-Sauviras  are  most 
proficient  in  fighting  with  many-pointed  javelins  ; the  daunt- 

* Rdmayana  Valniicis,  I,  part  ii.,  p.  168. 
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less,  vigorous  and  powerful  Us'i'naras  are  proficient  in  the  use 
of  every  kind  of  weapon,  and  their  might  is  equal  to  every 
undertaking  ; the  Prachyas  arc  unfair  fighters,  but  experienced 
in  elephant  fights ; the  Yavanas,  the  Kambojas,  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  frontier  of  Madhura  are  proficient  in  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  without  arms  ; the  Dakshinatyas  fight  best 
with  swords  and  shields.”*  Of  the  several  races  or  tribes 
here  mentioned,  the  Gandhdras  are  the  people  of  Kandahar  ; 
the  Sindhu-Sauviras  are  a tribe  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  ; the  Us'i'naras  are  people  to  the  south  of  Kanda- 
har ; the  Prachyas  are  the  eastern  tribes  of  Manipur,  Kach- 
har,  Tripura,  &c. ; the  Kambojas  are  said  to  dwell  in  the 
north-western  frontier  of  India,  their  country  is  famous  for 
its  horses,  and  we  have  to  look  for  them  near  the  Hindu 
Kush  ;-|*  and  the  Yavanas,  who  are  always  spoken  along  with 
them,  must  be  their  neighbours,  probably  Bactrians.  The 
word  Madhura  is  the  ancient  form  of  Mathura,  and  the 

* TlT3?Tt:T:  1 

+ Schlegel  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  Kambojas  : 

“ Canibojavi  lexicography  Angli  in  ipsa  India  versus  scptenlrionem  ponunt, 
ed  falso.  Etenim  in  descriptione  jdagae  septentrionalis,  quam  quartus  Ramei- 
dos  liber  exhibit,  Camboji  post  \'ahlicos  inter  varias  genles  barbaras  nominantur. 
Cf.  Kaghu-Vaiisa,  IV,  67-69,  ubi  Raghus,  Sindhu  traiecto  post  Huiios  devictos 
demum  Cambojam  adit,  nobilium  equorum  patriam.  De  Camhaya  urbe  ad  sinum 
Gurjaranum  non  esse  cogitandnm,  multo  minus  de  Cambodia  in  peninsula  ultra 
Gangem,  per  se  patet.”  Ramayana,  Vol.  I,  Part  ii.  p.  30. 

Wilson  places  the  country  of  Kamboja  in  Afghanistan.  He  says,  “ We  have 
part  of  the  name,  or  Kambi,  in  the  Cambistholi  of  Arrian  ; the  last  two  syllables, 
no  doubt,  represent  the  Sanskrit  ‘sthala,’  ‘ place,’  ‘district,’  and  the  word  denotes 
the  dwellers  in  the  Kamba  or  Kambis  country,”  (\'ishnu  Purina,  II.  182).  Else- 
where he  adds  : “ There  is  an  apparent  trace  of  this  name  in  the  Canmujis  of 
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people  of  that  place  are  to  this  day  famous  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  wrestling.  Lassen,  however,  says  it  is  probably 
the  name  of  a river,  and  we  must  look  for  it  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  of  the  Yavanas. 

Kiifristan,  who  may  have  retreated  to  the  mountains  before  the  advance  of  the 
Turk  tribes.”  (Ibid.,  III.  p.  292.)  This  would  give  us  tlie  northern  part  of  Af- 
glianistan  for  the  locale  of  Kamboja  ; and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  tradition  of  some 
of  the  Kambojas  who  now  dwell  in  India.  As  nothing  is  known  to  Europeans  of 
this  remnant  of  the  old  race,  I shall  quote  here  a part  of  a letter  from  Babu 
Sambhuchandra  Mukarji,  in  w’hich  he  has  furnished  me  an  account  of  this  tribe. 

“The  Kambohs,”  he  says,  “ are  a small  but  very  w’ell-known,  even  to  being 
notorious,  people  scattered  in  many  parts  of  Upper  India,  from  Benares  up  to  the 
Panjab,  and  I do  not  know  how  far  south.  There  are  many  families  in  Oudh, 
and  a considerable  colony  in  Rohilkhand,  Agra,  Delhi  and  the  Panjab.  There  are 
both  Hindu  and  Musalman  Kambohs, — neither  in  good  odour  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  wdiich  they  belong.  By  the  Hindus,  the  quasi-Hindu  section  is 
regarded  as  a sort  of  Pariah  tribe,  like  the  Tagas  and  such  like.  I call  these 
i/«u:jr/-Hindu,  because,  though  in  sense  clinging  to  the  hem  of  the  garments  of 
Hindu  soeiety  among  its  lowest  rank  and  file,  they  hardly  properly  belong  to  it. 
Their  wealthier  members,  like  those  of  other  low  castes,  try  to  be  respectable  by 
the  only  means  open,  namely,  conformity  to  the  usages  and  waj's  of  the  superior 
castes  and  demonstrative  subserviency  to  the  latter,  though  as  classes  they  are  lit- 
tle inclined  to  that  conformity  or  to  that  subserviency.  Generally  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  Brahman  and  Kshatriya  influence,  and  do  not  pay  deference  to  the 
leading  castes.  This  may  be  understood  as  a protest  against  the  degradation  in 
which  they  have  been  kept,  but  the  other  low  castes — the  lowest  recognized 
ones— do  not  behave  themselves  in  the  same  manner.  I think  the  mutual  attitude 
of  the  Kambohs,  Tagas,  &c.,  and  the  rest  of  the  Plindus,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
former  being  a colony  of  hardy  mountaineers  from  the  West.  Confining  ourselves 
to  the  Kambohs,  the  attitude  is  a presumption  in  favour  of  their  identity  with  the 
outcasted  e-xtra-Indian,  hostile  race  of  Kamboja  mentioned  by  Manu.  As  we 
find  them,  they  are  a turbulent,  stiff-necked,  crafty  race,  and  as  such,  more  akin 
to  the  Afghans,  than  any  of  the  meek  Hindu  races  of  the  plains  of  India,  wherein 
they  hav'e  now  been  settled  for  generations.  From  want  of  sympathy,  as  w'ell  as  the 
strong  reflex  influence  of  caste-feeling  on  Indian  Musalmans,  the  Muhammadan 
Kambohs  are  a despised  set  in  Muhammadan  society.  But  of  course  from  the 
different  religion  and  manners  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  absence  among  them 
of  the  unalterable  barriers  which  separate  class  from  class,  even  man  from  man, 
in  Hindu  society,  the  IMuhammadan  Kambohs  are  far  better  off  than  their  Hindu 
brethren  : they  cannot  possibly  be  degraded  like  the  latter.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  their  character  had  been  more  respectable,  they  would  have  been  more  res* 
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in  the  Amarakosha,  the  word  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  horse,  being  enumerated  along  with  the  horses  of  Scy- 
thia, Bactria,  Kandahar,  &c.  Commentators  explain  it  to 
mean  a swift  horse  ; but  this  is  scarcely  likely,  seeing  that 

pccted  by  the  other  Musalmans,  and  in  so  many  generations  as  have  elapsed  since 
their  conversion,  their  origin  might  have  been  forgotten,  as  that  of  so  many  other 
tribes  absorbed  in  Muhammadan  society  have  been.  But  they  have  retained  their 
original  Afghan  character  in  common  with  their  Hindu  brethren,  and  as  their  com- 
jrarative  elevation  by  their  conversion  has  given  them  opportunities  for  education 
and  office  to  which  the  others  are  comparatively  strangers,  they  have  only  added 
to  it  all  the  arts  of  chicane,  flattery,  and  intrigue.  Thus  they  have  risen  high, 
like  the  Lalas  and  the  Kashmiris.  Like  the  Lalas  and  the  Kashmiris,  they  are 
esteemed  for  their  business  capacity  and  ability  in  general.  They  know  well  how 
and  where  to  be  courtly,  and  always  watch  for  opportunities  to  usurp  jwwer,  the 
semblance  as  well  as  the  reality.  Thus  if  the  Kambohs  are  contemned,  they  arc 
likewise  feared.  Both  Kashmiris  and  Kambohs  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
as  dangerous.  Persecuted  from  place  to  place,  now  in  sunshine,  now  in 
gloom,  they  are  not  crushed.  If  they  are  banished  from  one  district,  as  Gulab 
.Sifih  once  banished  the  Kashmiris,  they  rise  to  the  top  in  another,  and  not  long 
after  return  to  their  former  district  in  greater  strength  than  ever. 

“At  the  Court  of  Oudh,  Izhar  Husain  and  Muzafiar  Husein,  Kambohs,  were 
ministers,  and  knighted  and  ennobled.  The  Kambohs  have  been  known  and 
feared  at  Murshidabad,  Rampur,  and  other  Darbars.  If  there  is  any  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  Kashmiris  and  Kambohs  for  villainy,  the  voice  of  the 
people  gives  the  palm  to  the  former.  No  proverb  is  oftener  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  of  Upper  India  than  this: — 

Yake  Afgdn,  duwum  Kambok,  siyitm  baJzat  k’ds/imtrt. 

‘ First  the  Afghan,  second  the  Kamboh,  and  the  third  villain  (lit.  bastard, 
villain)  is  the  Kashmiri.’ 

“ There  is  a conflict  between  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  and 
Muhamm.adan  branches  of  the  tribe.  The  pretensions  Mahammadans,  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  contempt  of  general  Indian  society,  assert  for  themselves  the  most 
c.xtravagant  claims  of  superiority.  To  atone  for  their  .actual  degradation,  they 
are  not  content  to  be  noble,  they  must  be  illustrious — absolutely  royal.  They 
derive  themselves,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  from  the  old  Kai  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
When  the  Kais,  they  .say,  lost  the  crown,  and  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country, 
they  retired  to  India.  As  they  passed,  the  people  called  the  fugitives  A'ai  a/nbob, 
meaning  the  A'ai  party,  which  became  Kamboh.  This  is  clever,  and  phonetically 
])lausible,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things — it  is  less  in  the 
nature  of  things  Indian— that  the  descendants  of  royal  fugitives  from  any  country, 
of  whatever  race,  should  not  receive  honors  and  welcome  from  all  classes  of  the 
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all  the  other  terms  are  specific  and  intended  to  indicate  the 
locale  of  the  breeds  ; the  Yavana  horse,  followed  by  the 
Scythian  horse,  the  Kandahari  horse,  the  Kamboja  horse, 
the  Turki  horse,  unmistakably  points  to  a country ; and 
if  so,  we  must  look  for  that  Yavana  country  nearer  home 
than  Ionia  or  Greece,  whence  no  horses  were  exported.  With 
the  first  vowel  lengthened  (yavana^  the  produce  of  the  Yavana 
country)  the  word  is  given  as  a synonym  of  Turushka 
(Turkish),  and  means  ‘gum  benjamin’  or  ‘olibanum,’  which 
is  a produce  of  Central  Asia,  but  which  was  never  imported 
from  Ionia  or  Greece.  YavapJiala  or  Jatamansi  (Valana 
jatainansi ) in  the  same  way,  is  a produce  of  Central  Asia 
and  not  of  Greece,  and  its  name  shews  the  Yavanas  to  have 
been  a Central  Asiatic  race. 

Hemcha.ndr a.  gives  pava/ies/ifa,  or  “the  beloved  of  the 
Yavanas,”  for  lead,  which  was  taken  away  from  India  by  the 


people.  If  nothing  else,  tlieir  wealth  and  dignity,  learning  and  character,  would 
command  these.  Least  of  all  is  it  likely  that  they  should,  whether  they  became 
Hindus  or  Muhammadans,  be  degraded  to  that  abject  situation  of  pariahhood  in 
which  we  find  the  Kambohs  The  whole  narrative  is  of  a piece  with  the  im- 
pudence of  the  class.  Under  any  circumstances,  there  is  the  greatest  necessity 
for  caution  in  accepting  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  so  notorious  a people,  low 
in  the  social  estimation  of  the  rest  of  society,  but  lettered  and  able,  every  second 
man  of  whom  is  a clever  secretary,  and  who  have  produced  many  literary  men. 
They  have  irresistible  temptation  to  tamper  wdth  their  tradition. 

“The  accounts  of  the  Hindu  branch  is  of  course  more  modest  and  perfectly 
credible.  Both  the  accounts  place  the  original  seat  of  the  race  beyond  the  Panjab, 
but  the  Muhammadans  place  it  far  in  the  west  in  Persia,  while  the  Hindus  are 
content  to  come  from  nearer  Afghanistan.  According  to  the  latter,  they  were 
one  of  the  tribes  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  In  the  tracks  of  the  numerous  invasion 
of  Mahmud,  the  Ghaznavide,  part  of  their  people  were  forced  to  become 
Moslems.  Under  what  circumstances  they  crossed  the  Five  Rivers  and  moved 
eastward  is  not  e.xplained.  Nevertheless,  the  Hindu  Kambohs  seem  to  give  an 
unvarnished  tradition  of  the  race.  Some  Hindu  Kambohs  assert  that  they  and 
the  Kshatriyas  of  the  Panjab  are  the  same  people,  descended  from  a common 
stock.  Even  this  may  be  exidained,  and  is  more  probable  than  the  royal  pre- 
tensions of  the  Muhammadans.’’ 
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Phcenicians  and  Romans,  but  never  by  the  Greeks — at  least 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Greeks  were  particularly 
fond  of  it.  The  same  author  gives  yavanapriya  for  ‘ black 
pepper,’  and  that  was  an  article  of  commerce  with  the 
western  nations  long  before  the  Greeks  came  to  India.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rajanirghanta,  with  a long  final  a, 

is  the  name  of  garlick,  and  all  the  Mlcchchha  races  are  fond 
of  it ; it  was  not  a special  favourite  of  the  Greeks.  The 
same  work  yavdni  or  Yavdnikd  as  the  name  of  PticJiotis 
aj-doan,  which  is  a native  of  Scythia,  Bactria,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Ivurope  generally,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  Ionia  or  Greece,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that 
the  Greeks  alone  traded  in  it. 

yavanikd  for  the  outer  screen  of  a tent  (qandt) 
is  an  article  with  which  the  Hindus  must  have  come  into 
contact  in  their  intercourse  with  the  nomades  of  Central 
Asia,  long  before  the  advent  of  Alexander  in  India,  if  they 
did  not  bring  it  thence  with  them  when  migrating  from 
Ariya  to  India. 

In  Katyayana’s  Varttika  on  Aphorism  175  of  the  first 
Section  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Panini,  the  Yavanas  are  linked 
with  the  Kambojas,  showing  their  near  relationship. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Mahabhashj-a  of  Patanjali 
which  also  calls  for  a few  remarks  here.  It  has  often  been 
quoted  as  a proof  in  support  of  the  theory  which  would 
interpret  the  word  Yavana  to  mean  a Greek,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  one  for  many  reasons.  Professor  Goldstticker, 
in  his  learned  essay  on  Panini,  gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  passage  in  question.  “ In  Sutra  iii.  2,  iii.,  Panini 
teaches  that  the  imperfect  must  be  used,  when  the  speaker 
relates  a past  fact  belonging  to  a time  which  precedes  the 
present,  and  Katj'ayana  improves  on  this  rule  by  observing 
that  it  is  used  too  when  the  fact  related  is  out  of  sight,  notorious, 
but  could  he  seen  by  the  person  leho  uses  the  verb.  if\nd  Patau- 
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jali  again  appends  to  this  Varttika  the  following  instances 
and  remarks:  " The  Yavana  besieged  (imperfect)  Ayod/tyd ; 
the  Yavana  besieged  (imperfect)  the  Mddhyainikas.  Whj’  does 
Katyayana  say  : ‘ out  of  sight  ?'  (because  in  such  an  instance 
as)  ‘ the  sun  rose’  (the  verb  must  be  in  the  aorist.)  Why 
‘ notorious  ?’  (because  in  such  an  instance  as)  ‘ Devadatta 
made  a mat’  (the  verb  must  be  in  the  preterite.)  Why  does 
he  say  ; ‘ but  ivheu  the  fact  could  be  seen  by  the  person  %vho  uses 
the  verb  ?’  (because  in  such  an  instance  as)  according  to  a 
legend,  Vasudeva  killed  Kahsa,  (the  verb  must  likewise  be 
in  the  preterite.) 

“ Hence  he  plainly  informs  us,  and  this  is  acknowledged 
also  by  Nagojibhatta,  that  he  lived  at  the  time — though  he 
was  not  on  the  spot — when  “ the  Yavana  besieged  Ayodhyd,” 
and  at  the  time  when  “ the  Yai’aua  besieged  the  dfddhyamihas.” 
I'or  the  very  contrast  which  he  marks  between  these  and  the 
other  instances  proves  that  he  intended  practically  to  impress 
his  contemporaries  with  a proper  use  of  the  imperfect  tense.”*' 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death  to  be  543 
B.  C.,  and  the  period  of  Nagarjuna,  the  founder  of  the  Madhy- 
mika  sect,  to  be  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha, 
we  would  bring  the  time  of  Patanjali  to  143  B.C.  ; the  time 
would  be  only  43  B.C.,  if  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Buddha  and  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  in  question  be 


* Preface  to  the  Manava  Kalpa  Sutra,  p.  229. 
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five  hundred  }’ear.s  as  supposed  by  some.  Then  deducting 
therefrom  sixty-six  years  which  Lassen  and  Max  Miillcr  sup- 
pose are  due  to  a mistake  in  the  tradition  on  the  subject,  and 
tlie  date  would  be  brought  down  to  twent}’-three  years  after 
Christ.  Again,  Abhimanyu  of  Kashmir  is  said  to  have  en- 
couraged the  work  of  Patanjali,  and  flourished  in  6o  A.C. 
Thus  we  have  a wide  range  of  two  hundred  and  three  years, 
from  143  B.  C.  to  66  A.  C.,  for  the  date  of  Patanjali,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the  Greeks,  the  Bactrians,  and  the  Scythians, 
severally  attacked  India  on  so  many  different  occasions,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  approach  to  certainty  that  by 
the  term  Yavana,  Patanjali  meant  the  Greeks  and  no  other.* 
Goldstiicker  reconciles  this  by  saying : “Yet  the  word  ‘ Yavann' 
carries  with  it  another  correction  of  this  uncertainty.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Professor  Lassen,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  within  this  period,  viz.,  between  143  before,  and  60 
after  Christ,  this  word  Yavana  can  only  apply  to  the  Graeco- 
Indian  kings,  nine  of  whom  reigned  from  160  to  85  B.  C. 
And  if  we  examine  the  exploits  of  these  kings,  we  find  that 
there  is  but  one  of  whom  it  can  be  assumed  that  he,  in  his 
conquests  of  Indian  territor}',  came  as  far  as  Ayodhya.  It  is 
JMenandros,  of  whom  so  early  a writer  as  Strabo  reports  that 
he  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Jamuna  river,  and  of 
whom  one  coin  has  actually  been  found  at  Mathura.  He 
reigned,  according  to  Lassen’s  researches,  more  than  twenty 
years,  from  about  144  B.  C.”t 

The  argument  here,  however,  is  founded  on  zpetitio  prin- 
cipii — that  “it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  between  143  before 
and  60  after  Christ,  this  word  Yavana  can  only  imply  the 
Grjeco-Indian  kings.”  Lassen  himself  has  admitted  that 
within  the  period  in  question,  the  Gra;co-Bactrians  were  like- 


* I quote  the  dales  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  not  in  any  way  to  express 
my  adhesion  to  them, 
t IMiihir,  p.  234. 
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wise  called  Yavanas,  and  generall}'  he  says ; “ I believe  I 
may  look  upon  the  name  of  Yavana  as  an  old  general  term. 
The  Indians  use  this  name  for  the  remotest  nations  of  the 
West ; but  in  different  periods,  according  to  the  degree  of 
knowledge,  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indians 
the  term  was  applied,  both  by  Indians  and  Iranians,  to  vari- 
ous peoples  in  the  West.  Its  oldest  signification  is  probably 
Arabia,  because  Arabia  is  called  Yavana.  The  next  mean- 
ing is  supplied  by  the  term  yavandni,  which  signifies  the 
writing  of  the  Yavanas,  and  must  be  referred  to  Aryan  writ- 
ing, which  was  known  to  the  Indians,  and  was  used  before 
the  time  of  As'oka  in  Gandhara,  west  of  the  Indus,  because 
As'oka  had  one  of  his  inscriptions  cut  in  that  system  of  writ- 
ing.”* Elsewhere  he  says,  “ The  old  Indians  used  the  name 
of  Yavana  as  a general  term  for  all  the  nations  of  the  West 
It  signified  first  the  Arabians,  and,  probably  at  the  same 
time,  the  Phoenicians,  because  the  latter  came  most  frequently 
as  merchants  from  the  West  to  India.”*f* 

As  regards  Menandros,!  it  is  a mere  assumption  to  say 
that  because  Strabo  states  his  conquests  had  extended  as  far 
as  the  Yamuna,  it  must  have  extended  three  hundred  miles 
beyond  that  river  to  the  middle  of  Oudh.  Put  in  other  words, 
the  statement  would  stand  thus  : Strabo  was  wrong  when  he 
said  the  conquest  of  Menandros  extended  as  far  as  the 
Yamuna,  and  therefore  his  erroneous  statement  may  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  the  conquest  in  question  having  extended  to 
Oudh.  The  logic  of  such  an  argument,  to  say  the  least,  is 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Cunningham,  I understand,  overcomes 
the  difficulty  by  assuming  the  ‘Isamos,’  the  river  named 
by  Strabo,  to  be  the  “ Isan  nadi  ” between  Fatehgaj'h  and 

* Indische  Alterthumskunde,  p.  729. 

t Ibid.,  p.  861. 

t Mr.  D’Alwis  is  of  opinion  that  the  Malinda  of  the  Pali  Annals  is  perhaps 
Menander.  Pali  Grammar,  p.  XLII. 
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Kanhpur,  and  not  the  Yamuna ; but  I do  not  kno^v  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  assumption  is  made  to  rest. 

The  argument  about  the  coin  of  Menander  found  at 
Mathura  may  be  placed  besides  that  which  would  assume  a 
Roman  conquest  in  Travancore,  because  a lot  of  gold  coins  of 
the  Caesars  have  been  found  there.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
well-known  that  coins  of  Apollodotos  and  Strato  have  like- 
wise been  found  at  Mathura,  but  none  of  Menander  in  Oudh. 
These  two  arguments  failing,  there  would  be  nothing  to  show 
that  Pataiijali  used  the  term  Yavana  to  mean  “ a Greek  and  a 
Greek  only.”  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  facts  that  Menander 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Eukratides  on  this  side  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  Yavana  country  abutted  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Indus,  there  will  be  nothing  to  object  to 
Menander’s  being  called  a Yavana,  a sovereign  of  the  country 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  or  of  the  Yavana  country,  without 
meaning  that  he  was  a Greek.  It  should  be  added  here  that 
the  term  Madhyamika,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  critic  to 
mean  the  Buddhist  sect  of  that  name,  has  been  also  frequent- 
ly used  to  indicate  the  people  of  the  middle  country,  that  is, 
Mathura  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  Patanjali  used  it  in  the  former,  and  not  in  the  latter 
sense.  On  the  countrary,  one  of  the  two  examples  referring 
to  a country,  the  other  may  be  accepted  in  the  same  sense. 
Patanjali,  as  a Hindu,  probably  did  not  care  much  about  the 
history  of  the  Buddhist  sect  of  the  Madhyamikas,  and  who- 
ever made  war  with  the  Madhyamikas,  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, preferred  a country  or  a nation  to  a religious  sect. 

To  turn  now  to  the  dramatic  works  which  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  upholders  of  the  Greek  theor)'.  Dushyanta  is 
described  in  the  S'akuntala,  as  attended  by  a retinue  “ of 
Yavana  women  with  bows  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  gar- 
lands of  wild  flowers.”  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Profes- 
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sor  Williams  says  : " Who  these  women  were  has  not  been 

accurately  ascertained.  Yavana  is  properly  Arabia,  but  is 
also  a name  applied  to  Greece.  The  Yavanas  were  therefore 
either  natives  of  Arabia  or  Greece,  and  their  business  was  to 
attend  upon  the  king,  and  take  charge  of  his  weapons, 
especially  his  bows  and  arrows.”*  An  Amazonian  arm-bearer 
of  this  description  also  appears  in  the  Vikramorvas'i,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  takes  her  to  be  either  a Tartarian  or  a Bactrian 
woman.  He  observes  : “ A Yavani,  which  is  rather  inexpli- 
cable. The  Muhammadan  princes  had  guards  of  African 
women  in  their  harems,  and  the  presence  of  female  atten- 
dants in  those  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  has  also  been  adverted 
to ; but  the  term  Yavana  has  been  applied  by  the  later 
Hindus  to  the  Muhammadans;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
Persian  or  Arabian  women  ever  found  their  way  into  the  in- 
ner apartments  of  Hindu  princes,  as  personal  attendants  or 
guards.  If,  as  has  been  supposed,  Yavana  formerly  implied 
Greeks,  it  is  equally  impossible  that  Greek  women  should 
have  fulfilled  such  an  office,  as  few  could  have  found  their  way 
to  India,  or  even  to  Bactria  ; and  those  would  have  been,  it 
may  be  supposed,  too  highly  valued  by  their  countrymen  to 
have  been  suffered  to  act  as  slaves  to  barbarians.  Perhaps 
Tartarian  or  Bactrian  women  may  be  intended.”*!* 

I believe  few  will  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Doubt- 
less the  Alexandrian  invasion  took  place  long  before  the  time 
when  the  two  dramatical  works  here  noticed  were  composed, 
and  their  author  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  Greeks  ; but  it  would  be  doing  a grave  injustice  to  Kali- 
dasa to  say  that  he  so  far  transgressed  the  laws  of  poetical  pro- 
priety and  consistency  as  to  attach  Grecian  damsels  to  the  re- 
tinue of  Dyushanta  and  Puraravas,  two  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchs  of  the  Indo-Aryan  race.  He  could  not  possibly 


* Translation  of  S'akuntala,  p,  35. 


t IJincUi  Theatre,  II.  p.  261. 
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have  so  far  forgotten  the  legendary  lore  of  his  country  as  to 
suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  first  came  to  India  in  327  B.  C., 
could  be  relegated  to  the  Satyayuga  or  the  golden  age,  with- 
out offending  the  sense  of  propriety  and  consistency  of  his 
readers. 

Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he 
did  so  forget,  and  that,  for  the  time,  highly  civilized  and 
luxurious  Greek  women  were  better  suited  to  serve  as  Ama- 
zonian armbearers  than  their  rougher  and  more  hardy  sister- 
hood of  Asia,  still  the  question  would  arise,  was  there  ever 
such  a supply  of  Grecian  damsels  in  India  to  afford  opportu- 
nities to  Hindu  kings  to  employ  them  as  their  body-guards? 
When  Alexander  came  to  India,  he  had  to  satisfy  himself 
with  two  Asiatic  wives,  Roxana  the  Bactrian,  and  Stratira 
the  Persian,  the  former  of  whom  bore  him  his  only  son,  and 
his  followers  could  not  have  been  better  off  in  this  respect. 
His  successors  in  Asia  all  made  themselves  independent, 
denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  in  Europe. 
They  had,  therefore,  very  few  opportunities  to  draw  regularly 
on  their  mother-country  for  recruits,  and  consequently  they 
had  to  depend  partly  on  such  adventurers  as  came  in  quest  of 
fortune,  and  partly  on  the  Eurasian  descendants  of  the  first- 
comers,  supplementing  them  largely  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  over  which  they  reigned,  even  as  the  European  races 
did  during  the  last  three  centuries  in  India.  Some  Greek 
women  they  doubtless  had  with  them  ; but  looking  to  the  nu- 
merical insignificance  of  the  European  women  who  came  to 
India  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the 
English  governors,  commanders,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants 
and  adventurers  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  large  number  of  Eurasians  produced  by  the 
conquerors,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  means 
of  transportation  by  modern  ships  are  infinitely  more  con- 
venient than  travelling  across  wild  and  inhospitable  coun- 
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tries  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  may  unhesitatingly 
conclude  that  at  the  time  of  Greek  supremacy  in  North- 
Western  India,  the  number  of  Greek  women  in  this  country 
or  its  neighbourhood  was  extremely  limited  ; and  that,  like 
the  latter,  the  Greeks  during  the  three  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  era  of  Christ,  associated  largely  with  the  wo- 
men of  their  conquered  countries.  And  such  having  been  the 
case,  there  could  not  have  been  such  an  abundance  of  Greek 
women  as  to  afford  a perennial  source  from  which  Hindu 
kings  could  draw  their  supplies,  and,  whether  for  recruits  for 
their  Amazonian  guards  or  as  odalisques,  the  women  of 
Scythia,  Bactria,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  the  latter  particu- 
larly, were  always,  comparatively,  more  easily  available,  and 
doubtless  did  yield  their  quota,  and  these,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  passed  under  the  name  of  Yavanas,  According 
to  the  Institutes  of  Baudhayana  “he  who  partakes  of  beef, 
speaks  much  and  that  which  is  forbidden,  neglects  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  conduct  and  of  religious  duty,  is  a Mlech- 
chha,”*  and  as  the  word  yavana  is  a synonymous  term,  the 
women  aforesaid  would  very  properly  be  called  by  that  name 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  one  instance  a Greek  lady  was 
accepted  as  a bride  by  a Hindu  sovereign.  Megasthenes  tells 
us  that  when  Seleukos  Nikator  found  that  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  overcome  Sandrocotus  whom  he  had  come  to  as- 
sail, and  concluded  a treaty  for  peace  and  a present  of  five 
hundred  elephants  by  ceding  a part  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  he  gave  his  daughter  away  in  marriage  to 
Chandragupta;  but  it  was  quite  exceptional,  and  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a proof  in  support  of  any  general  premise  on  the 
subject. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Malavikagnimitra  In  which  the 
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hero  of  the  piece  Agnimitra,  king  of  Vedisa,  one  of  the 
Sunga  sovereigns  of  Magadha,  states  that  a horse,  which  his 
father  Pushpamitra  had  let  loose,  preliminary  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  a grand  sacrifice,  had,  while  roaming  under  the  care 
of  a hundred  princes  headed  by  Vasumitra,  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  that  while  grazing  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  a 
body  of  Yavana  horsemen  had  attempted  to  seize  it,  and  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  the  consequence.”*  Dr.  Weber  takes 
this  to  be  a clear  indication  of  the  Greeks,  who  occupied  the 
country  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander;  but  there  is  no 
valid  reason  to  suppose  that  the  aggressors  were  really  Greeks, 
and  not  one  of  the  various  marauding  tribes  who  dwelt,  and 
still  dwell,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  along  the  Sulaiman 
range.  At  best  it  is  a case  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc^  which  does 
not  in  any  way  solve  the  question  at  issue. 

Kalidasa,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Raghuvans'a,  carries, 
the  victorious  prince  Raghu  to  the  country  of  the  Persians 
(Parasikas),  where  the  prince,  overpowdered  by  the  radiant 
lotus-like  eyes  of  the  Yavana  damsels,  fought  the  Persians, 
and  scattered  their  bearded  and  moustachioed  heads  over  the 
earth  ; his  soldiers  then  spread  their  carpets  under  shady 
vineyards  and  caroused  on  grape  wine.*!"  Here  Kalidasa 

I 
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makes  the  Yavam's  the  wives  of  the  Persians,  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Hellenes  of  the  post- Alexandrian 
period  did  not  tolerate  any  hirsute  appendages  to  the  face, 
and  the  husbands  of  the  Yavam's  were  all  bearded  and  mous- 
tachioed, it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  his  Yavam's  were 
“ Greeks  and  Greeks  only.” 

A king  of  Mithila  is  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Das'akumara-charita  to  have  laid  a scheme  for  defrauding  a 
Yavana  merchant  of  a valuable  diamond  which  he  had  for 
sale.*  The  name  of  the  merchant  was,  according  to  some 
MSS.,  Khaniti,  and  according  to  others,  Svabhiti;  but  Profes- 
sor Wilson  suspects  neither  is  correct.  The  story  cannot  be 
later  than  the  seventh  century,  and  at  the  time  a Greek  mer- 
chant was  the  least  likely  person  to  be  met  with  in  Tirhut, 
and  Professor  Wilson  very  properly  takes  the  circumstance 
to  be  a proof  of  “ the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders,  Arabs  or 
Persians,  with  India  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest.”-f* 
Lassen  also  admits  that  “the  word  Yavana  did  apply  to  the 
Muhammadan  Arabians  at  the  time  of  their  commerce  with 
India.”+ 

In  the  Harsha-charita,  Bana  states  that  a reader  whom 
he  entertained,  used  to  recite  for  his  diversion  the  Yavana- 
prayata-purdna,  which  Mr.  Hall  justly  observes,  “Colonel 
Wilford  would  have  pronounced  to  be  the  Iliad,  or  the  Odys- 
sey But,  having  neither  the  “etymological  courage”  of 
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* Wilson’s  Ed.,  text  p.,  III. 

+ Ibid,  Preface,  p.  13. 
t Indische  Alterlhumskunde,  p.  730. 

§ Hall’s  Vasavadatta,  Preface,  p.  12. 
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that  gentleman,  nor  the  Ihstorical  intrepidity  of  some  nf  his 
successors,  I can  make  nothing  of  it. 

The  Smritis  refer  to  the  Yavanas  very  frequently,  and 
denounce  association  with  them  at  table  as  highly  sinful ; 
but  they  afford  no  information  which  can  be  of  use  in  identi- 
fying the  Yavanas,  except  that  they  hold  the  Mlechchhas  and 
Yavanas  to  be  the  same,  and  that  expiations  for  associating 
with  them  should  be  alike.  I shall,  therefore,  refrain  from 
quoting  from  them.  The  word  Yavana,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  is  also  common  enough  in  modern  works  ; but  it  is  not 
worth  while  citing  passages  from  them,  as  they  cannot  be 
adduced  as  proofs  in  any  way.  I believe  what  has  been 
written  above,  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  word  in  question  has  been  used,  primarily  to  indicate  a 
particular  nation,  or  race,  or  tribe,  on  the  west  of  Kandahar, 
and  secondarily  to  designate  the  western  races  generally  ; 
and  that  this  interpretation  will  apply  to  every  passage  in 
Sanskrit  works  in  which  the  word  has  been  used,  and  that 
without  a single  exception. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  second  argument  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  that  part  of  Prinsep’s  reading  of  the 
As'oka  edicts  of  Girnar  and  Dhauli,  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Wilson’s  reading  of  the  Kapurda- 
giri  inscription,  in  which  Antiochus  Theus  of  Syria  is  named 
a “yona  raja;”  and  that  ‘yona’  is  the  Pali  form  of  the  San- 
skrit Yavana  is  evident  from  the  repeated  use  of  that  term  in 
the  Pali  Buddhistical  annals  of  Ceylon  in  that  sense.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  that  has  to  be  decided  is  whether  the 
word  yona  in  the  passage  has  been  used  specifically  to  mean 
a Greek,  or  generically  as  a man  of  the  western  nation  ? 

If  we  accept  the  first  branch  of  the  alternative,  we  find 
that  in  the  thirteenth  tablet*  Antiyoko  (Antiochus  Theus, 


Joanial,  R.  As.  Soc.,  XII.,  p.  225. 
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kinj^  of  Syria)  is  described  to  be  a Yona  king  ; but  Ptole- 
maios*  (Turamayo),  Antigonus  (Antikona),  Magas  (Mako 
or  Maga),  and  Alexander  (Alikasunari)  arc  not  so  called  ; 
and  this  would  show  that  Syria  and  the  countries  to  the  east 
of  it  as  far  as  Afghanistan,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
Antiochus  owned  were  embraced  by  the  term  Yona,  but 
neither  Greece  nor  Egypt.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that, 
if  Yona  really  meant  a Greek  and  none  but  a Greek,  Alex- 
ander, the  Greek  of  Greeks  to  the  Indians,  should  not  have 
had  that  epithet  assigned  him.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  ‘yona’  in  the  inscription  is  intended  to  indicate  the  na- 
tionality of  Antiochus,  and  not  the  name  of  his  acquired 
dominion,  for  the  word  in  the  sentence  qualifies  the  term 
raja  and  not  the  proper  name ; besides  yavana  primarily  is 
the  name  of  a country,  and  only  secondarily  the  designation 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  propriety  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  alternative  may  be  objected  to  by  the  query, 
if  the  word  yona  be  a generic  term,  why  should  it  not  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  western  kings  referred  to  ? It  may, 
however,  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  objection  that  the 
inscription  gives  prominence  to  Antiochus,  an  ally  who  over- 
came the  others,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  could  be  allowed 
to  go  without  any  epithet.  Prinsep,  in  his  translation  of  the 
inscription  in  question,  has  “ the  four  kings  of  Egypt,”  but 
there  is  no  word  in  the  text  which  could  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  name  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  kines 
named  were  certainly  not  all  kings  of  the  same  place.  In 

* It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  if  Turam.-iya  be  the  correct  Pali  rendering 
of  Ptolemaios,  Dr.  Weber’s  assumption  of  Maya,  the  Danava  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  being  also  a version  of  the  same  name,  would  require  to  be  modified.  The 
omission  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  name  in  Sanskrit  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  true  that  the  learned  Doctor  writes  Asura  Maya  ; but  the  first 
term  is  an  adjective,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  second, 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  Ptolemaios.  For  farther  re- 
marks on  this  subject  see  ante  I.,  pp.  37  f. 
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either  case,  the  passage  in  question  does  not  in  any  way  sup- 
port the  assumption  of  Dr,  Kern  that  the  word  yavana  means 
“a  Greek  and  a Greek  only,”  The  passage,  however,  is  an 
important  one,  and  calls  for  a more  thorough  examination. 

It  is,  I belive,  unquestionable  that  Alexander  called  him- 
self a Macedonian,  Arrian  says  he  belonged  to  ol  MaKcSoi-f?  or 
MaK«5di'£s'  K(u  ‘EAAi;i'es,  generally  the  former  : Plutarch  always 
calls  him  a Macedonian,  Now,  Chandragupta  waited  on 
Alexander  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  and  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  that  sovereign,  A few  years 
afterwards,  he  married  a Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Seleu- 
kos  Nikator,  and  had  a Greek  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  in 
his  court  for  several  years.  We  know  not  whether  his  son 
Vindusara  was  born  of  this  Greek  lady  or  not.  If  we  assume 
that  he  was,  he  would  be  half  a Greek  by  birth,  and  his  son 
As'oka,  three-fourth  Hindu  and  one-fourth  Greek,  But  deny- 
ing the  consanguinity  of  As'oka,  it  would  be  in  the  last 
degree  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  he  was  other  than 
thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  proper  name  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  from  which  he 
was  so  little  removed  by  time,  and  in  which  his  grandfather 
took  so  prominent  a part.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  he  should,  when  describing  persons  of  the  race 
of  his  grandmother,  in  a state  document  of  great  importance, 
call  them  by  their  proper  tribal  or  race  name  ; but  this  he 
does  not.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  calling  them  Mace- 
donians, or  Hellenes,  he  styles  one  of  them  a yona,  and  that 
one  is  the  sovereign  of  a country  which,  according  to  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  but 
not  so  far  out  as  Greece,  This  would  naturally  suggest  the 
inference  that  he  did  so  with  special  reference  to  the  country, 
and  not  to  the  nationality  of  the  individual  ; or  it  may  be 
that  he  used  a generic  term  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  used  to  employ  the 
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term  “ barbarian,”  or  the  Chinese  now  do  the  phrase  “outside 
barbarian.”  Yavana  has  been  so  used  in  this  country  from  a 
long  time,  and  its  definition  shows  that  it  may  be  so  em- 
ployed with  great  propriety.  In  the  present  da)',  when  the 
Hindus  have  to  indicate  any  particular  nationality,  they  use 
their  proper  names ; thus  they  have  IngreJ  for  English, 
Fardsi*  for  the  French,  Portukes  for  the  Portuguese,  Dindindr 
for  the  Danes,  Olanddj  for  the  Dutch  (Hollanders),  Ellenidr 
for  the  Germans  (from  the  French  ‘ Allemands’),  &c.  ; but 
when  they  speak  of  them  generally,  they  call  them  Yavans 
or  Mlechchhas,  and  there  is  'no  reason  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  this  did  not  happen  in  the  time  of  As'oka,  and  also 
long  before  his  time. 

Again,  there  is  a strong  tendency  in  specific  names 
gradually  to  expand  according  as  the  circle  of  knowledge 
of  the  persons  using  them  widens,  and  to  become  generic. 
This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  common  terms  of  a language  as 
of  proper  names  ; but  to  confine  my  attention  for  the  present 
to  the  latter,  I find  the  people  of  Persia  and  western  Afgha- 
nistan knew  their  neighbours  to  their  east  as  the  dwellers 
of  the  valley  of  Sindh,  or  Sindhu,  which  by  an  aspiration 
became  Hindu,  and  by  a subsequent  process  of  cockneyism 
India  ; and  now  and  for  at  least  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  that  word  has  indicated  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
of  India,  and  for  a long  time  also  the  Burman  penin- 
sula or  “ India  beyond  the  Ganges.”  To  the  south-west  of 
Persia,  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Iranians  were  the  tribe 
of  Banu  Tai,  and  all  the  Arabian  tribes  are  now  to  the 
Persians  the  Tai  race.  The  nearest  to  P'rance  was  the  pro- 

* The  word  Firingi  comes  fom  the  French  ‘Franc,’  tlirough  the  Arabs  and 
the  Persians  who  pronounce  it  Firang.  When  tlie  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
first  came  to  India  they  were  called  Firang,  and  the  error  was  never  after  recti- 
fied. It  is  now  used  to  indicate  the  mixed  descendants  of  Europeans.  In  tlic 
Vidyasundara  of  Bharatachandra,  Firingi  stands  for  the  Portuguese,  and  Farash 
for  the  French. 
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vincc  of  the  Allemani,  and  the  German  nation  now  are  to 
the  French  the  Allemands.  A small  province  to  the  north- 
east of  India  was  China,  and  the  whole  of  China  has  now 
the  same  name.  Kdthai,  again,  was  only  a province  or  small 
country  to  the  east  of  Tartary,  and  the  whole  of  China  is 
to  Persian,  Mongol,  and  Turkish  writers  Khata,  whence  the 
English  Cathay,  which  has  only  recently  become  obsolete. 
To  the  south-east  of  Bengal,  near  Chittagong,  a small  tribe 
bore  the  name  of  Mags,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
Burmah  is  now,  in  the  language  of  Bengal,  indicated  by  the 
same  name.  Banga  originally  was  a small  tract  on  the  east 
of  the  Gangetic  delta  ; it  is  now  the  name  of  entire  Bengal. 
Applying  this  principle  to  Yavana,  we  find  it  originally,  i.  e., 
in  the  time  of  Panini,  who  was  a native  of  Kandahar,  applied 
to  a western  country,  probably  Assyria — possibly  Persia,  or 
Media.  When  the  Hindus  receded  to  this  side  of  the  Indus, 
it  was  applied  to  some  undefined  country  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus  ; and  lastly,  it  became  the  name  of  all 
western  people  from  Sindh  to  England.  It  doubtless  meant 
‘ the  casteless  people’  ; but  it  was  not  necessarily  an  oppro- 
brious term,  and  in  a verse,  quoted  by  Colebrooke  from  the 
Siddhanta  of  Varahamihira,  the  Yavanas,  although  Mlech- 
chhas,  are  said  to  be  honoured  as  n'shis,  because  they  have  the 
science  of  astronomy  amongst  them.*  Such  a term  could  be 
very  appropriately  employed  by  As'oka  to  indicate  his  ally. 
In  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  a part  of  Arachotia  was  in- 
cluded in  India,  and  Persia  was  well-known  by  a separate 
name,  so  the  western  country  then  most  probably  meant 
As.syria  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  that  is  Arabia,  and 
possibly  as  far  as  Syria,  or  further  still,  though  the  authority 
under  notice  does  not  justify  the  assumption.  At  any  rate, 

* ’ff  f^fi  I 

Colcbrookc’s  Essays,  II.,  p.  410. 
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I fail  to  perceive  how  the  passage  can  be  adduced  as  a proof 
that  Yona  meant  “ a Greek  and  a Greek  only.” 

The  third  argument  would  be  of  considerable  importance 
if  It  could  be  shown  that  Hindus  borrowed  any  portion  of  their 
astronomy  directly  from  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  done.  The  proofs  usually  adduced  are  founded  on  mere 
hypotheses  and  conjectures,  and  most  of  them  arc  not  to  the 
point.  It  Is  undeniable,  for  instance,  that  the  Hindu  signs 
of  the  zodiac  bear  a close  similitude  to  those  of  Greek 
astronomers,  but,  it  being  quite  uncertain  who  were  the 
borrowers  and  who  the  lenders,  it  can  serve  no  purpose  one 
way  or  the  other.  Supposing  we  admit  Dr.  Weber’s  con- 
jecture that  the  Hindus  got  them  from  the  Greeks,  still  the 
question  will  not  be  advanced  in  the  least,  for  it  would  not 
prove  that  ‘yona’  meant  a Greek.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Drekkanas  or  regents  of  one-third  of  a planetary 
sign, — the  Decanii  of  European  astrologers, — as  also  of  other 
terms  bearing  close  similitude  to  Greek  words  of  like  import. 
Dr.  Weber  notices  the  following  astronomical  terms  as  of 
Greek  origin  ; viz.  anaphd — ava(f)t],  dkokera — aiyoKepws,  apoklima — 
aTTox^i-poL^  dra — dsphujit — ’AcfipoSiri],  itthain  ( itthasi  Dr. 
Bhau  Daji ; ithusi  Muir) — kendra — KevTpov,  keniadninia — 
XpiyJ-^t-Ti.a-iws,  kona — Kpovo'5,  trikona — Tp6ycijvo5,  kaurpya — a-KopTnos, 
kriya — Kpto^,  jdmitra — Biaperpov,  jifunia — SeSu/xo?,  juka — {'fyoi', 
Jyau — Zcv?,  tdviiri — ravpas,  taukshika — to^ot)/5,  drikdna  drekdna — 
ScKavos,  durudhard — 8opv<f)opta,  dus  chikya — tvxi-kov,  dyunam  dyiitam 
Si'Toi',  panaphard — e-rravaefiopa,  pdthe?ia — -rrapdevos,,  mesura7ia — 
•'  p.ecrovpaviym,  hptd — XeTrri],  rihplia  rishphd — pi<p-)y  leya — Aeojv,  7'esi — 
</)a(ris,  sunaphd — (rvva<p-q,  harija — opt^wv,  hibuka — rVoyetoi’,  hinma. 
(perhaps  hi/nra?) — ’Eppy9,  heli — hridroga — v8poxoo%  hard — 
wpa.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  formed  with  well-known  and 
ancient  Sanskrit  roots,  and  retain  the  meanings  which  they 
originally  had,  and  still  have,  as  common  terms  of  the  language, 
and  they  can  no  more  be  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  Hindus 
having  borrowed  them  from  the  Greeks,  than  any  number  of 
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common  words  can  be  put  forth  as  proofs  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  having  been  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  Take 
for  instance,  the  word  juka  from  the  root  yuj  to  join  ; if  we 
may  accept  it  as  a proof  of  its  being  Greek  from  its  resem- 
blance to  what  is  there  to  prevent  our  believing  it  to 

have  been  derived  from  any  other  European  language  from 
its  resemblance  in  sound  and  sense  to  the  English,  the 
Saxon  geoc,  Danish  juk,  Swedish  ok,  French  joug,  Italian 
giogo,  Spanish  yugo,  Latin  jugam,  or  Russian  igo?  Again 
Trikona  is  formed  of  tri  three  and  kona  ‘an  angle’  or  ‘corner,’ 
both  old  and  well-known  Sanskrit  words,  and  I see  no  reason 
why  we  should  call  it  an  importation  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Doubtless,  the  equivalent  of  tri  in  Greek  is  rpcs  and 
of  kona  yovui ; but  for  the  Sanskrit  tri  we  have  Saxon  thres, 
Swedish  tre,  German  drei,  French  trois,  Italian  tre,  and  Spa- 
nish and  Latin  tres,  and  for  the  Sanskrit,  kona,  French,  cona, 
Italian  cono,  Spanish  cono,  and  Latin  conns  ; and  the  argument 
urged  against  the  Greek  origin  of  juka  applies  to  this  with 
equal  force.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  other 
words.  The  fact  is  that  technical  terms  being  specialised 
common  words,  and  Sanskrit  being  derived  from  the  Aryan 
language,  the  mother  of  all  the  European  languages  named 
above,  a great  number  of  common  words  as  well  as  technical 
terms  must  be  closely  similar  in  all  of  them  ; but  such  simili- 
tude cannot  be  accepted  as  a proof  of  any  one  of  those  lan- 
guages having  been  derived  from  another  of  them. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  terms  are  very  like  Greek,  and 
may  be  Greek  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ; the  mediaeval 
names  of  some  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  such  as  Tuvari 
for  Taurus,  Leya  for  Leo,  are  very  probably  so  ; but  they  are 
insufficient  by  themselves  to  prove  the  fact  that  they  were 
taken  directly  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Hindus.  On  the  con- 
trary, seeing  that  the  intercourse  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Arabs 
dates  from  a very  early  [leriod  ; that  the  latter  borrowed  the 
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system  of  Nakshatras,*  or  lunar  asterisms  or  mansions — the 
mandzil  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  Hindus  ; that  Hindu  authors 
are  quoted  by  Arab  writers  ; that  Arabic  technical  terms  are 
pretty  frequently  used  by  the  Hindus  ; and  that  the  Arabs 
translated  largely  both  from  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomical 
works,  the  presumption  would  be  strong  that  the  Hindus  got 
such  of  their  Greek  astronomical  terms  as  can  be  proved  to 
be  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin  through  the  medium  of  the 
Arabs,  and  not  directly  from  the  Greeks,  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate distinct  word  for  Greece  or  the  Greeks  in  the  Sanskrit 
language,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  term  Yavana  ap- 
plies to  the  Arabs  in  common  with  others,  and  therefore  no 
reliable  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
used  to  indicate  foreign  terms  or  authors. 

Next  come  the  names  of  four  Greek  authors,  whose 
works,  it  is  said,  the  Hindus  translated.  The  first  of  these 
is  known  to  Sanskrit  writers  by  the  name  of  Yavanacharya, 
literally ‘a  Yavan  professor,’  or  Javanes'vara,  the  ‘Yavana 
lord.’  Dr.  Kern  says,  Utpala  calls  him  Sphujidhvaja,  which 
some  one  has  “translated,  in  the  manner  of  Bottom,  into 
S'ucidhvaja.”  The  Dr.  himself  confesses  he  cannot  see  what 
Sphujidhvaja  represents,  but  he  adds  the  query.  “Is  it 
Aphrodisius?”f  Whoever  he  was,  his  work  as  now  extant, 
bears  no  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a translation  from  the 
Greek,  or  of  its  being  of  any  antiquity,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stance, it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call  him  an  Arab 
than  a Greek.  His  work  being  modern,  and  this  is  acknow- 

Dr.  Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  Nakshatras  was  originated  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  from  them  it  went  on  the  one  side  to  the  Hindus,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Arabs.  IM.  Biot  holds  that  the  Chinese  sieus  are  the  prototypes  of 
the  Hindu  asterisms.  Professor  Alax  Midler  repudiates  this  iu  toto^  and  main- 
tains that  the  Hindus  originated  the  system,  and  from  them  the  Arabs  and  the 
Chinese  got  it.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  no  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
object  of  this  paper. 

t Vrihat  .Safiliita,  preface,  p.  4S. 
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lodged  by  Dr.  Kern,  he  inny  have  been  a Par.si,  or  Muham- 
madan of  Central  Asia. 

d he  next  name  is  that  of  Pulisha,  whose  work  is  often 
named  ‘ Paulisha  Siddhanta.”  The  work  is  no  longer  extant, 
but  it  has  been  referred  to  by  several  astronomers  and  their 
commentators.  Dr.  Kern  says  “in  a MS.  of  the  commen- 
tary on  Brihat  Sanhita,  it  (the  name  Pulisha)  has  been  cor- 
rected by  some  lepiduin  caput  into  Pulastya,  and  such  qausi- 
corrections  are  very  common.”*  P'lscwhere  he  states: 
“Amongst  the  i8  authorities  whose  names  occur  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  so-called  Naradi  Sanhita,  we  find  a Yavana, 
a Paulastya,  and  a Romaga.  All  three  names  are  blunders  ; 
there  is  not  one  Yavana  only,  but  there  are  many,  the  word 
is  never  used  in  the  singular  in  any  other  work  of  some  value. 
Farther,  Paulastya  is  in  sundry  MSS.  a quasi-corrected  form 
for  Paulina  (Siddhanta).”t  Pulasti  or  Pulastya  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  earliest  sages.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  great 
rishis  who  were  transformed  into  the  seven  stars  of  the  Pleia- 
des, and  the  association  of  his  name  with  an  astronomical  or 
astrological  work,  whether  his  composition  or  not,  is  certainly 
not  remarkable.  The  word  Pulisha  also  is  by  no  means  such 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  accepting  it  as  a San- 
skrit term  ; derived  from  the  root  pul  ‘ to  be  great’  with  the 
affix  kvipy  and  isk  ‘ to  pervade  ’ with  the  affix  k,  it  would 
make  a correct  Sanskrit  word  meaning  ‘one  who  pervades 
greatness,’  or  one  worthy  of  honour,  and  as  such  may  well 
pass  as  the  name  of  a saint.  Pulisha,  again,  is  the  Prakrit 
form  of  the  word  Purusha,  and  as  such  may  also  pass  for  a 
good  Indian  name.  Drs.  Weber  and  Kern,  however,  are  not 
satisfied  with  it  in  its  Sanskrit  form,  and  take  it  to  be  Greek. 
The  latter,  when  first  entering  into  the  question,  e.xpresses 
himself  with  some  indecision  thus  : “The  name  of  its  author 
Puliga  points  clearly  to  a foreigner,  a Greek,  or  Roman  ; Albi- 


13rihat  Sanhita,  Preface,  p.  4S. 


t Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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rum'  calls  him  Panics,  the  Greek,  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
Greek’s  birth-place  in  a form  which  seems  corrupt.  PI  is  testi- 
mony is,  of  course,  the  testimony  of  the  Plindu  astronomers 
at  his  time,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  its 
accuracy.”*  The  train  of  his  reasoning,  however,  soon  over- 
comes his  caution,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a page  he  emphati- 
cally declares  “that  Pulica  was  a Greek,  I do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment,  notwithstanding  that  the  Paulica-siddhanta,  judging 
from  quotations,  and  rather  numerous  ones,  is  so  thoroughly 
I linduiscd  that  few  or  no  traces  of  its  Greek  origin  arc  left.” 
“ It  may  be  deemed,”  he  continues,  “ a trace  of  foreign  origin 
that  Pulica  calls  “solar”  (saura)  time,  what  otherwise  is  called 
“civil”  (sdvana)  time,  or  as  Utpala  puts  and  exemplifies  it, 
“ what  with  us  is  ‘ civil  time’  is  with  Paulica-Acharya  ‘ solar 
time,’  a solar  day  being  with  him  the  interval  from  midnight 
till  midnight  or  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  We  should  meet, 
perhaps,  with  a few  more  traces  of  Greek  influence,  if  we  had 
the  whole  work  before  us,  but  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Hindu  mind  would  ever  expect  a translation.”-f- 

Again,  “ to  return  to  the  Paulica  Siddhanta,  it  must 
have  existed,  like  some  of  the  other  Siddhantas,  in  two  edi- 
tions. All  the  quotations  from  it  are  again  in  Arya,  which 
to  my  mind  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not  long,  say,  at 
the  utmost,  lOO  years,  prior  to  Aryabhata  and  Varahamihira. 
Now  it  is  interesting  that  Utpala  quotes  a Mula-Puliga-Sid- 
dhanta,  an  “original  Pulica  Siddhanta,”  and  that  this  time  the 
verse  is  in  Anushtubh.  It  is  only  one  verse,  but  quite  enough 
to  prove  that  even  this  “ original  work  had  been  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  Hindu  science,  for  it  gives  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  fixed  stars  during  the  F'our  Ages.”j; 

To  summarize  these  remarks, — we  have  a few  quotations 
from  a work  which  is  no  longer  extant  ; these  quotations  are 
so  thoroughly  Hinduised  that  they  bear  no  mark  to  indicate 


* Erihal  Sanhita,  preface,  p.  48.  t Ibid.,  p.  49. 


J Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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that  they  arc  not  indigenous  ; they  are  not  translations  ; but 
because  they  refer  to  solar  time  which,  though  well-known 
from  comparatively  very  olden  time  by  the  Hindus,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  natural  division  of  time,  suggesting  itself 
to  even  the  most  uncultured  intellect,  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  solar  time,  and  because  the  Doctor  will  “ perhaps 
meet  with  a few  more  traces  of  Greek  influence”  in  those 
quotations  when  better  acquainted  with  them,  he  has  not 
only  “ no  doubt  for  a moment”  that  their  author  “ Puli9a 
was  a Greek,”  but  he  summarily  denounces  the  authenticity 
of  those  MSS.  which  write  the  name  Pulastya  and  not  Pu- 
lisha.  This  is  a process  of  ratiocination  which,  I regret,  I 
cannot  appreciate.  To  my  mind  it  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  forcing  facts  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a theory. 
The  authority  of  Albiruni  on  the  subject  amounts  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Sanskrit  name  is  written  in  Arabic  letters, 
and,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  how  Indian  names  get  trans- 
mogrified in  the  Semitic  character,  may  be  set  aside  as  of 
little  import.  That  he  called  Pulisha  a Greek  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  Hindu  informers,  and  not  on  that  of  a conjecture 
of  his  own,  is  at  best  a gratuitous  assumption.  I have  no- 
thing to  say  against  the  theory  of  two  recensions  of  Pulastya’s 
work;  but  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  a single  verse 
suffices  to  settle  the  question,  how  many  recensions  of  the 
Vrihat  Saiihita  would  one  be  called  upon  to  assume,  had  that 
work  existed  only  in  quotations,  seeing  that  though  its  hun- 
dred and  five  chapters  are  written  principally  in  the  Arya 
metre,  they  have  interspersed  in  them  verses  in  several  dif- 
ferent metres  ? 

Dr.  Weber  goes  further  than  Dr.  Kern,  and  at  once  re- 
cognises in  Pulastya  7'e/  Pulica,  the  author  of  the  Eisagogc, 
Paulus  Alexandrinus.  Dr.  Weber  does  not  say  that  he  has 
better  evidence  at  command  than  what  Dr.  Kern  had,  and 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  cannot  have. 
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and  his  assumption,  therefore,  is  even  more  noteworthy  than 
that  of  Dr.  Kern  ; but  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  case 
is,  that  the  latter,  though  a former  pupil  and  generally  a faith- 
ful follower  of  the  learned  Professor,  withholds  his  assent  to 
the  identification.  He  says — 

“ Weber’s  surmise  is  scarcely  admissible  ; for  the  passage 
alluded  to  will  be  found  in  all  works  on  Nativity  almost 
literally  the  same,  because  it  is  a simple  enumeration  of  the 
mansions  and  their  lords  ; two  lists,  if  their  contents  are  the 
same,  cannot  differ  in  form,  nor  can  they  be  said  to  bear 
greater  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  other  lists  contain- 
ing the  same.  Besides,  there  is  no  indication  that  Bala- 
bhadra  has  taken  the  passage  from  Puli^a,  which  must  be 
established  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  The  strong- 
est argument,  however,  against  the  supposition  is  the  fact 
that  the  Puli^a-siddhanta  is  no  work  on  Nativity,  but  an 
astronomical  work,  in  which  the  original  of  the  passage  in 
Balabhadra  could  not  find  a place.  It  may  be  that,  besides 
the  Pauliga  Siddhanta,  there  existed  another  work  of  Pauliga’s 
on  Nativity,  but  nobody  has  made  any  notice  of  it,  and  un- 
less Paulus  Alexandrinus  has  written,  beside  his  Eisagoge,  a 
book  on  astronomy,  which  again  is  unknown,  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  infer  that  he  and  Puli^a  are  one  and  the 
same  ; for  identity  of  name  is  to  me  slender  ground,  especial- 
ly when  the  name  happens  to  be  a common  one.”*  It  is  a 
pity  this  maxim  was  not  borne  in  mind  by  the  learned 
Doctor  when  dealing  with  the  term  Jaones.  In  the  case  of 
that  term  similitude  of  sound  alone  has  sufficed  to  set  aside 
all  other  considerations. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  this  vexed  question,  nor  is  this 
the  place  for  it  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  work  of  Pulas'tya 
or  Puli^a  has  been  so  written  as  not  to  retain  any  trace  of  its 
foreign  origin,  and  the  old  Plindus  did  not  translate  the  quota- 

* Brihal  Sauhila,  preface,  p.  49. 
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tions,  it  cannot  be  called  Greek.  Pulisha  is  nowhere  called  a 
Yavana  by  the  Hindus,  and,  if  it  be  acknowledged  on  the 
authority  of  Albiruni  that  he  was  a Yavana,  his  birth-place 
Alexandria  would  take  us  to  Egypt,  and  not  to  Greece. 

The  next  name  on  my  list  is  Manittha.  Of  him  Dr. 
Kern  says  ; “ A curious  name  is  Manittha,  whom  Weber  sus- 
pects to  be  Manctho,  the  author  of  the  Apotelesmata.  I 
thought  for  a moment  of  Manilius,  but,  after  all,  Weber’s 
conjecture  is  deeidedly  more  plausible.  Manittha,  that  is  the 
book,  being  of  foreign  origin  would  seem  to  be  countenanced 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  of  his  opinions  he  agreed  with  the 
“ancient  Greeks,”  and  disagrees  with  Satya  and  Varahamihira. 
If  I had  been  able  to  get  the  Apotelesmaia,  I should  have 
compared  the  quotations  from  Manittha.  It  will  be  always 
worth  while  doing  so,  although  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  marked  and  especial  coincidences  will  be  numerous  and 
conclusive.  In  the  same  manner  as  a few  traditions  sufficed 
to  enable  Hindu  astrologers  to  father  the  children  of  their 
own  brains  on  their  holy  sages,  so  I strongly  suspect,  they  also 
did  with  the  more  renowned  of  the  Greek  astrologers.  The 
notion  of  the  productions  of  a man’s  mind  being  his  property, 
a notion  carried  to  such  a ridiculous  extent  in  Europe,  was 
unknown  to  them.  Unhappily,  the  opposite  extreme  they  fell 
into,  is  much  more  pernicious.  In  Manittha,  as  quoted  by 
Utpala,  there  is  an  extremely  absurd  passage  where  the  author 
ascribes  antiquity  to  himself!  ' Iti  bnimas  cinxntandh  that 
shows  the  spirit.”*' 

I need  add  nothing  to  this  to  show  that  the  name  does 
not  help  us  in  any  way  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  translated 
works  on  astronomy  or  astrology  directly  from  Greek  texts, 
or  that  Yavana  meant  a “ Greek  and  a Greek  only.” 

The  last  name  I have  to  notice  is  Ptolemaios.  He  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  Hindu  astronomy  or  astrology,  and 


13rihat  Sauhita,  preface,  p.  52. 
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the  only  question  is  as  to  whether  the  Hindus  borrowed  the 
idea  of  the  annillary  sphere  from  that  of  Ptolemy,  or  not. 
With  reference  to  it,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  here  the 
remarks  of  Colebrooke,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 
He  says : “ They  may  have  either  received  or  given  the 
hint  of  an  armillary  sphere  as  an  instrument  of  an  astrono- 
mical observation,  but  certainly  they  have  not  copied  the 
instrument  which  was  described  by  Ptolemy,  for  the  con- 
struction differs  considerably.”*  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy  was  severally  translated,  epitomised, 
and  revised  by  the  Arabs,’f*  and  the  Hindus  might  have  got 
their  knowledge  of  that  work  from  those  versions,  even  as 
Hindu  boys  now-a-days  familiarise  themselves  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  from  English  and  vernacular 
translations,  without  knowing  a word  of  Greek.  As  no  trans- 
lation of,  or  quotations  from,  the  Almagest  are,  however,  to  be 
met  with  in  Sanskrit,  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  or  resemblances 
to  his  doctrines,  if  ever  met  with,  may  be  accounted  for  more 
reasonably  in  a different  way.  The  name  of  the  Almagest, 
beginning  with  the  Arabic  article  al^  shows  that  it  was  written 
by  one  who  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  Arabic  learning, 
and  probably  drew  largely  from  it,  and  as  the  Hindus,  after 
having  largely  contributed  to  the  store  of  Arab  astronom\',  ac- 
knowledge to  have  drawn  largely  on  the  Arabs  for  astromical 
facts,  we  have  one  common  source  whence  both  Ptolemy  and 
the  Hindus  derived  their  knowledge  of  those  facts,  and  their 
mutual  similitude  is  therefore  natural.  And  the  argument 
which  applies  to  Ptolemy  would  apply  equally  to  all  the  rest, 
whenever  it  can  be  shown,  and  this  can  be  done  often,  that 
there  are  similitudes  between  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomical 
terms  and  theories. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  locale  of  the  Yavana 
country  as  given  in  Sanskrit  literary  or  quasi-hi'storical 


Essays,  p.  345. 
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works,  is  extremely  uncertain.  The  same  uncertainty 
obtains  in  astronomical  works,  in  which  a greater  precision 
was  to  have  been  expected  ; thus,  according  to  Paras'ara, 
Yavana  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Madhyades'a,  and  taking 
the  latter  to  be  Mathura  or  the  Sauraseni  country,  we  should 
have  to  look  for  it  in  Balochisteln.  Varahamihira  adopts  this 
direction.  He  says,  “ In  the  south-western  direction  (from 
the  ‘ midland’  Mathura)  arc  the  following  tracts  : vh.,  Palha- 
vas,  Kambojas,  Sindhu-Sauviras  Vadavamukhas,  Aravas, 
Ambashthas,  Kapilas,Navimukhas,  Purasaras,  Anartas,  Phena- 
giri,  the  Yavanas,  &c.,”  (Brihat  Sanhita,  Journal  R.  A.  S.  N. 
S.  V.  84).  Elsewhere  he  describes  Yavanapura,  the  capital 
of  that  country,  to  have  been  60°  to  the  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Lanka.  This  would  take  us  to  the  meridian 
of  the  Libyan  Desert.  “ Rome  was,  however,”  according 
to  Dr.  Kern,  “ supposed  to  be  90  degrees  west  from  the 
meridian  of  Lanka,  so  that  the  longitude  of  Yavanapura 
is  two-thirds  of  that  of  Rome,  and  this,  however  erroneously 
the  absolute  longitude  is  given,  suits  approximately  the 
situation  of  Alexandria,  which  accordingly  may  be  under- 
stood by  Yavanapura.”*  In  a foot-note  to  this  passage  he 
adds ; “ So  far  as  the  longitude  is  concerned,  Constanti- 

nople would  answer  as  well  as  Alexandria,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  any  astronomer  drew  his  first  meridian  over 
Constantinople,  and  without  that  it  would  not  be  taken 
as  a point  of  departure.”  This  inference  is,  however,  con- 
tradicted by  a passage  in  the  Milindapanna,  a Pali  Buddhis- 
tical  work  of  Ceylon,  in  which  Milinda,  alias  Menander,  who 
is  said  to  be  a Yona  king,  is  made  to  state  that  he  was  born 
at  Kalasi  in  Alasadda  = Alexandria,  which  was  two  hundred 
yojanas  or  800  miles  from  Sagal  where  he  reigned,  and  which 
was  twelve  yojanas  or  48  miles  to  the  west  of  Kashmirf. 

* Hrih.-it  Sanhita,  preface,  p.  54. 

t D’  Alwis,  InUoductiun  to  Kachchayana's  Grammar,  p.  XLII. 
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Both  these  places  arc  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  by 
Isiodorus — “et  Sigal  urbs,  ubi  regia  Sacarum  propeqiie 
Alexandria  urbs  et  non  procul  Alexandriapolis  urbs.”  The 
Mahavansa  makes  Alasadda,  the  capital  of  the  Yona  country. 
Now,  848  miles  would  barely  represent  12°  20'  to  the  west 
of  Kashmir,  and  take  us  only  to  the  eastern  side  of  Persia. 
But  whether  this  Yavanapura  be  Alexandria,  or  Constanti- 
nople, or  a town  in  Persia,  we  do  not  get  to  Greece,  and  the 
word  Yavana  must,  therefore,  betaken  to  mean  either  Egypt, 
Arabia,  or  Persia. 

I have  very  little  to  say  with  reference  to  the  fourth 
argument.  It  is  not  my  intention,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossi- 
ble, to  deny  that,  apart  from  the  similitude  which  results  in 
the  languages  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Grecians  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  two  races  having  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  there  has  been  extensive  interchange  of  terms  be- 
tween them  as  the  immediate  result  of  Greek  supremacy  in 
North-western  India  soon  after  Alexander’s  invasion,  and  of 
direct  and  indirect  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  for  some  time.  Such  supremacy  and  intercourse 
imply  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had  a name  for  their 
foreign  rulers;  but  whether  it  was  the  generic  term  Yavana, 
or  the  specific  Hellenes,  Macedonian,  or  Greek,  we  know 
not, — probably,  the  first,  but  the  Greek  terms  current  in  the 
Sanskrit  language  do  not  help  us  to  prove  it,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary therefore  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts  above  set  forth,  the 
only  conclusions  which  would  be  consistent  and  tenable  are — 

1st.  That  originally  the  term  Yavana  was  the  name  of 
a country  and  of  its  people  to  the  west  of  Kandahar, — which 
may  have  been  Arabia,  or  Persia,  or  Medea,  or  Assyria, — 
probably  the  last. 

2nd.  That  subsequently  it  became  the  name  of  all 
those  places. 
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3rd.  That  at  a later  date  it  indicated  all  the  casteless 
races  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  including  the  Arabs  and  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians, 

4th.  That  the  Indo-Greek  kings  of  Afghanistan  were 
also  probably  indicated  by  the  same  name, 

5th,  That  there  is  not  a tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
it  was  at  any  one  time  the  exclusive  name  of  the  Greeks. 

6th.  That  it  is  impossible  now  to  infer  from  the  use  of 
the  term  Yavana  the  exact  nationality  indicated  in  Sanskrit 
works. 

These  are  doubtless  very  unsatisfactory  conclusions  to 
arrive  at  after  a protracted  disquisition.  To  the  public,  so 
loath  to  suspend  its  judgment  in  any  one  question,  nothing 
is  more  abhorrent  than  the  admission  that  it  does  not  know  ; 
but  suspension  of  judgment  pending  further  enquiry,  or  ad- 
mission of  ignorance,  or  a cautious  reserve,  or  an  attitude  of 
scepticism,  if  the  reader  chooses  to  call  it  so,  is,  I believe, 
more  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  truth  than  hasty  general- 
izations which  tend  only  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  error. 


XI 11. 

ON  THE  PALA  and  THE  SENA 
DYNASTIES  OF  BENGAL. 


Bhagalpur  plate  of  Narayana  Pala,  its  contents.  Mnngher  plate  Budal  Pillar. 
Sarnath  stone.  Nalanda  stone.  Minor  inscriptions.  The  Ain  i Akb.ari 
and  Taranatha’s  lists.  List  of  all  the  Palas  known.  Reconciliation  of 
differences.  Date  of  the  Palas.  Averages.  The  religion  of  the  Palas. 
The  e.Ktent  of  their  dominion.  The  Sena  Rajas.  Buddha  Gaya  inscrip- 
tion.  Bakarganj  plate.  Sundarbun  plate.  Denajpur  plate.  Chittagong 
plate.  Rajshahi  stone.  Adisura,  Vallala  Sena,  Lakshmana  Sena. 
Lakshmaneya.  Dates  Lakshmana  Sena  era.  Religion  of  the  Senas.  Their 
caste.  Relation  of  the  Senas  to  the  Palas. 

HE  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  has  lately  received  from 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Bhagalpur,  a copper-plate  of  one  of 
the  Pala  Kings  of  Bengal,  It  measures  i5-5-  x 12-7. 
inches,  and  has  a scalloped  top,  6 inches  high,  and  6-5  long  at 
the  base.  The  centre  of  the  top,  is  enclosed  in  a circle, 
3 inches  in  diameter,  and  around  it  is  a band  of  lotus  petals. 
The  legend  in  the  centre  is  a wheel  mounted  on  a stand, 
and  supported  by  a deer  rampant  on  each  side — a well-known 
Buddhist  symbol.  Below  this  is  the  name  of  Narayana-pala 
Deva,  and  below  that  a sprig  formed  of  a flower  and  two 
leaves.  The  front  of  the  plate  is  surrounded  by  a border  line, 
but  on  the  reverse  this  does  not  occur.  The  inscription  in 
front  extends  to  29  lines,  of  which  the  first  four  are  broken 
in  the  middle  by  the  base  of  the  scalloped  top,  which  covers 
the  plate  to  the  depth  of  2 inches.  On  the  reverse  there  are 
25  lines  of  inscription.  The  plate  is  thick,  and  in  a fair  state 
of  preservation.  The  letters  are  of  the  Kutila  type. 

The  record  opens  with  a stanza  in  praise  of  Go-pala, 
who  was  a devout  Buddhist,  and  a follower  of  Sugata.  His  son 
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and  immediate  successor  was  Dharma-pala.  The  latter  had 
a brother  named  Vak-pala,  who  lived  under  his  sway.  On 
his  death  Deva-pala  the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  succeeded 
him.  Vak-pala  had  a second  son  named  Jaya-pala,  who  is 
said  to  have  brought  Orissa  and  Allahabad  under  his  bro- 
ther’s government.  On  the  death  of  Deva-pala,  Vigraha- 
pala,  the  son  of  Jaya-pala,  came  to  the  throne.  Vigraha- 
pala  married  Lajja  of  the  Haihaya  race,  and  had  by  her  a 
son,  named  Narayana-pala.  The  last,  as  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  ; but  the 
only  noticeable  work  of  his  described  in  the  record  is  abridge 
of  boats  across  the  Ganges  near  Mungher.  In  the  17th  year 
of  his  reign,  on  the  9th  of  Vais'akha,  when  this  prince  was 
encamped  near  Mudgagiri,  modern  Mungher,  he  presented 
the  village  of  Mukatika  for  the  support  of  S'iva  Bhattaraka 
and  his  followers.  The  donee  appears  to  have  been  a Hindu> 
and  the  gift  was  made  with  a view  to  assist  him  in  offering 
charn  and  ball  to  a divinity  named  Sahasraksha,  and  also  for 
the  dispensation  of  medicines  to  the  sick,  and  food  and 
shelter  to  the  indigent.  The  record  was  composed  by  Bhatta 
Gurava,  the  minister  who  erected  the  Budal  pillar,  and  en- 
graved by  Meghadasa,  son  of  Subhadasa.  The  genealogi- 
cal table  deducible  from  this  record  may  be  thus  arranged  : 

I.  Go-pala 

t ' N 

II.  Dharma-pala Vak-pala 

I 

III.  Deva-pala Jaya-pala 

1 

IV.  Vigraha-pala 

I 

V.  Narayana-pala. 

The  genealogy  here  given  is  apparently  not  in  accord 
with  what  has  been  hitherto  known  to  be  the  familj’  tree  of 
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the  Palas,  and,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Palas, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  records,  already  published, 
relating  to  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  family.  General 
Cunningham,  in  his  Archaeological  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  III., 
has  already  noticed  them  at  length  ; but  some  of  the  facts 
contained  in  them  require  to  be  further  discussed. 

The  first  inscription  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  was  a copper-plate  grant  of  one  of  the  Pala 
Rajas  of  Bengal.  It  had  been  discovered  among  some  ruins 
at  Mungher,  and  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  in  1781, 
three  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  The  trans- 
lation was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’  (pp.  122,  et  seq.^  but  without  any  facsimile  or 
transcript  of  the  original.  The  original  is  lost,  and  so  many 
doubtful  points  in  it  cannot  now  be  solved.  It  opens  with  the 
name  of  Go-pala,  a pious  king,  who  acted  according  to  what  is 
written  in  the  S astra,and  obliged  the  different  sects  to  conform 
to  their  proper  tenets.  His  religion  is  not  mentioned  ; but  he 
was  evidently  a Buddhist,  for  the  document  begins  with  a 
comparison  between  him  and  Sugata  Buddha,  the  allusion 
to  the  S'astra  being  intended  either  to  imply  his  tolerant 
character,  or  to  the  scriptures  of  the  Buddhists.  His  son, 
Dharma-pala,  seems  to  have  died  while  engaged  in  a maraud- 
ing excursion  towards  the  Himalaya.  The  circumstance  is 
explained  by  his  panegyrist  in  the  following  manner : “He 
went  to  extirpate  the  wicked  and  plant  the  good,  and  happi- 
ly his  salvation  was  effected  at  the  same  time,  for  his  servants 
visited  Kedar,  and  drank  milk  according  to  the  law,  and 
they  offered  up  their  vows  where  the  Ganges  joins  the  ocean, 
and  at  Gokarna  and  other  places.”  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
the  king  had  ever  exercised  any  power  in  those  places.  His 
accomplished  wife,  Kanna  Devi,  bore  him  a son.  Prince  Deva- 
pala,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  “ even  as 
Bodhisattva  succeeded  Sugata.”  His  name  occurs  as  “ the  lord 
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of  the  land”  in  a Buddhist  inscription  found  in  a mound  near 
Pesserawa  in  Behar  * His  conquests,  according  to  the  chro- 
nicler, extended  from  the  source  of  the  Ganges  to  Adam’s 
bridge,  including  the  Vindhya  and  Kamboja  countries  ; but 
probably  it  did  not  in  reality  stretch  much  beyond  the  Vin- 
dhyan  range.  The  conquest  of  Kamboja  evidently  had  no 
firmer  basis  than  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  When  en- 
camped at  Mudgagiri,  modern  Mungher,  this  prince,  on  the 
2 1st  day  of  Margas'irs'a,  (November — December,)  in  the  33rd 
year  of  his  reign,  bestowed  the  town  of  Misika  in  Krimila, 
a department  of  S'n'nagara,  modern  Patna,  to  one  Bodha 
Bhikshurata  Mis'ra.  The  imprecations  against  the  resumption 
of  the  grant  are  given  in  the  usual  Puranic  style.  ' 

Soon  after  a second  monument  of  that  dynasty  was 
found  at  Budal  in  Dinajpur,  and  also  translated  by  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins,  It  was  a record  inscribed  on  a stone  pillar, 
by  order  of  a minister  of  one  of  the  Pala  Rajas.  As  in  the  last 
case  so  in  this  the  translation  was  published  in  the  ‘ Asiatic 
Researches’  (Vol.  I,  pp.  131.  et  seq.^  without  any  text.  But  a 
plate  was  added,  giving  a front  and  a side  view  of  the  pillar 
and  a specimen  of  the  character  of  the  inscription.  Sir  William 
Jones  was  not  satisfied  with  either  of  these  translations, 
and  appended  to  them  some  explanatory  notes.  A revised 
transcript  and  translation  qf  the  last,  however,  has  since  been 
published  by  Babu  Pratapachandra  Ghosha,-|-  and  all  doubts 
resfarding  the  original  have  now  been  removed.  This  in- 
scription  was  put  up  by  a minister  of  Narayana-pala  who 
recorded  the  merits  of  his  ancestors,  who  seem  to  have  been 
all  officers  of  the  Pala  family.  Trusting  to  the  wisdom  of 
one  of  them,  the  chronicler  states,  “ The  king  of  Gauda  for 
a long  time  enjoyed  the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of 
Utkala  (Orissa),  of  the  Hunnas  of  humbled  pride,  of  the 
kings  of  Dravida  and  Gurjara,  whose  glory  was  reduced,  and 


* Jouin.al,  As.  Soc.,  XVII,  P.49J. 
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the  universal  sea-girt  throne.”  Babu  Pratapachandra  Ghosha 
has  thus  summarised  the  historical  results  of  this  record. 

I.  Sandilya. 

II.  Viradeva. 

III.  Panchala. 

IV.  Garga,  married  Ichchha. 

V.  S'ri  Darbhapilni,  minister  of  Deva-pala,  married 
Sarkara. 

VI.  Somes'vara  Mis'ra,  married  Tarala. 

VII.  Kedarnatha  Mis'ra,  married  Badhva  of  Devagrama, 
Sura-pala,  contemporary. 

VIII.  Gurava  Mis'ra,  minister  of  Narayana-pala. 

The  third  record  was  found  at  Sarnath,  near  Banaras. 
It  was  inscribed  on  a stone,  and  a facsimile  transcript  and  a 
translation  of  it  were  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
‘Asiatic  Researches.’  It  contained  the  names  of  four  mem- 
bers of  the  dynasty  under  notice,  vis.^  Mahi-pala,  Sthira-pala, 
Vasanta-pala,  and  Kumara-pala  ; but  the  record  was  through- 
out so  corrupt,  and  the  reading  so  manifestly  incorrect,  that 
no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  it  for  purposes  of 
historical  deduction.  The  stone  was  not  forthcoming  early 
in  this  century ; but  General  Cunningham  pointed  out  to 
Major  Kittoe,  the  probability  that  the  original  stone  would  be 
found  somewhere  about  the  tank  of  Diwan  Jagat  Sinha  in 
the  city  of  Benares,  which  was  constructed  entirely  of  stones 
removed  from  Sarnath.  After  a short  search  the  latter  found 
it.  “ The  inscription  was  recorded”,  says  General  Cunning- 
ham, “ on  the  base  of  a squatted  figure  of  Buddha,  which 
was  broken  at  the  waist.  Kittoe  sent  me  a tracing  of  his 
sketch  of  the  statue,  and  a copy  of  the  inscription,  with 
transcript  in  modern  Nagari.  This  differs  very  much  from 
Wilford’s  version,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  translation. 

‘Adoration  to  Buddha.  Having  worshipped  the  lotus 
foot  of  S'ri  Dhama-rasi,  sprung  from  the  lake  of  Varanasi, 
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and  having  for  its  moss  the  hairs  of  prostrate  kings,  the  for- 
tunate Mahi-pala,  King  of  Gauda,  caused  to  be  built  in  Kas'i 
hundreds  of  monuments,  such  as  Is  ana  and  Chitraghanta, 

‘ The  fortunate  Sthira-pala  and  his  younger  brother,  the 
fortunate  Vasanta-pala,  have  renewed  religion  completely  in 
all  its  parts,  and  have  raised  a tower  (s'aila)  with  an  inner 
chamber  (garbha-kiiti),  and  eight  large  niches.  Samvat,  1083, 
the  nth  day  of  Pausha.’”* 

The  learned  antiquarian  does  not  mention  where  the 
stone  now  is,  nor  the  name  of  the  person  who  translated  the 
record.  Me  has  also  not  given  a facsimile  or  a transcript  of  it. 
Under  the  circumstances  no  critical  enquiry  can  be  made  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  and  the  translation.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  document  is  the  only  one 
which  has  a really  intelligible  and  useful  date  in  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  also  that  the  next  record  to  which 
I have  to  refer,  a copper-plate  inscription  found  at  A'mgach- 
hi  in  Dinajpur  appears  also  to  be  defective.  Colebrooke, 
who  translated  it,  published  only  an  abstract.  According  to 
Colebrooke’s  abstract  the  first  prince  mentioned  in  it  is 
Loka-pala,  and  after  him,  Dharma-pala.  The  next  name  has 
not  been  deciphered,  but  the  following  one  is  Jaya-pala, 
succeeded  by  Deva-pala  ; two  or  three  subsequent  names  are 
yet  undeciphered  ; then  follow  Raja-pala, — Pala  Deva,  and 
Vigraha-pala,  and  subsequently  Mahi-pala  Deva,  Naya-pala 
and  Vigraha-pala.  The  date  appears  to  be  of  the  last  king’s 
reign,  the  9th  day  of  Chaitra  (March — April),  Samvat,  1 2. 

The  next  record,  in  order  of  discovery,  was  found  by 
Captain  Marshall  in  1864,  but  not  published  in  any  form. 
Mr.  Broadley  noticed  it  in  1872.  It  was  found  inscribed  on 
the  jamb  of  the  entrance  to  the  Nalanda  temple.  It  occurs 
at  the  foot  of  an  ornamental  scroll,  and  measures  8 inches 
by  5.  Its  language  is  Sanskrit,  and  its  extent  12  lines,  of 

* Arch.  Survey  Reports  III,  p.  121. 
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which  the  second  breaks  off  in  the  middle  after  the  word 
Samvat,  and  the  third  begins  so  as  to  leave  some  space  at 
the  beginning.  This  was  done  probably  with  a view  to  leave 
room  enough  for  the  date  in  figures  or  words  ; but  they  were 
never  put  in.  The  jamb  being  made  of  hard  basalt,  and 
having  been  placed  on  the  door  side,  deep  behind  a broad 
portico  or  veranda,  suffered  not  at  all  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather  when  in  situ  ; and,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  having  remained  buried  under  a large  mass  of  rub- 
bish, between  20  and  30  feet  deep,  looks  as  fresh  as  when  it 
was  first  turned  out  of  the  sculptor’s  atillier. 

The  subject  of  the  record  is  a donation  to  the  temple, 
but  the  nature  of  the  gift  is  not  apparent.  The  words  used 
for  the  purpose  are  deya  dharnioyani  “ this  is  a religious  gift,” 
and  the  pronoun  therefore  may  apply  to  the  stone  on  which 
it  occurs,  or  to  the  gate  of  which  the  stone  forms  a part,  or 
to  the  portico,  or  to  the  entire  temple.  The  words,  however, 
are  generally  used  as  a formula  for  expressing  a gift,  and  the 
gift  might  be  other  than  the  substance  on  which  they  occur. 
Looking  to  the  nature  of  the  temple, — a brick  structure 
cemented  with  clay  and  plastered  with  stucco,  which  had 
undergone  several  repairs,  the  plastering  in  many  places 
being  not  in  keeping  with  the  mouldings  formed  of  bricks 
and  the  door-ways,  apart  from  the  stone-facings,  being  perfect 
and  bearing  marks  of  plastering  under  the  stones — there  is 
no  doubt  now  that  the  temple  existed  from  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Pala  Kings  of  Bengal,  and  the  formula  therefore 
does  not  apply  to  it.  General  Cunningham  takes  the  temple 
to  date  from  the  ist  century,  B.  C.  The  donor  was  one 
Baladitya,  a native  of  Kaus'ambi  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges, 
the  son  of  Gurudatta  and  grandson  of  Haradatta.  He  was 
a Buddhist  by  religion,  a follower  of  the  Mahayana  school, 
and  a devout  worshipper.  He  belonged  to  a clan  of  oil- 
sellers  named  Tailadhaka.  He  had  no  pretension  to  royalty, 
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but  in  religion,  whether  Hindu  nr  Buddhist,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  a devout  person  to  have  high  social  position,  to 
make  a religious  gift  in  an  ancient  public  temple.  He  claims 
no  merit  to  himself  for  the  gift,  but  desires  that  the  fruit  of 
it  may  promote  “ the  advancement  of  the  highest  (religious) 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind.”* 

When  I first  read  the  inscription  from  a facsimile,  I was 
disposed  to  take  the  date  of  this  inscription  to  be  the 
Samvat  year  913  = A.  D.  856.  I made  out  the  figures  from 
three  symbolical  words : the  first— “ fire,”  being  equal 
to  3,  the  second  rdgha,  “power”  = to  i ; and  the  third  dvdra^ 
‘door’  = 9.  This  would  be  equal  to  319;  but  the  practice 
invariably  followed  in  explaining  symbolical  figures  is  to 
transpose  them  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  ankasya 
vdind  gati,  “ figures  run  to  the  left,”  and  I had  no  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  in  adopting  it,  particularly  as  the  character 
of  the  writing,  the  Kutila,  which  had  a range  of  between 
four  or  five  centuries  from  the  8th  to  the  12th,  fully  justified 
my  course.  The  symbolical  meanings  of  the  first  and  the  last 
words  are  well-known  and  undoubted.  The  second,  however, 
was  not  in  common  use,  at  least  I had  never  found  it  used 
in  that  sense.  Its  first  letter  ra  was  unmistakable,  but  the 
second  could  be  a compound  of  d and  ya,  which  would  pro- 
duce adya  or  one,  the  r being  taken  for  the  visarga  after  agni. 
This  would  lead  to  the  same  result.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  first  word  cannot  take  the  nominative  case-mark  in  the 
midst  of  a compound  term,  I preferred  the  reading  adopted. 
Soon  after  communicating  my  translation  to  Mr.  Broadley,  I 
paid  a visit  to  Behar,  and,  on  examining  the  stone,  found 
the  second  letter  to  be  clearly  a dh,  and  the  word  rddha  being 
equivalent  to  the  Hindu  month  Vais'akha  (April — May),  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  two  words  meant  the  3rd 
of  Vais'akha,  the  subsequent  word  dvdra  tate  meaning  “ spread 

* Journal  Asiatic  Society,  XLI.,  pt.  I.,  p.  310. 
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on  the  door,”  ?.  e.,  the  j^Ift  whatever  it  was  given  at  the  gate.* 
Tin’s  explanation  left  the  figures  of  the  Samvat  unprovided 
but  the  blank  space  after  the  word  Samvat  I supposed  was, 
the  locale  of  the  figures  or  symbolical  words  which  were 
never  engraved.  Professor  Rama  Krishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar, 
of  Bombay,  to  whom  a facsimile  had  been  communicated  by 
Mr,  Broadley,  took  the  two  upright  strokes  after  the  word 
Samvat  to  be  equal  to  1 If  I could  not,  however,  subscribe 
to  this  opinion.  In  the  Kutila  character  the  figure  for  r is  not 
an  upright  stroke,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
departure  had  been  made  in  this  case.  The  blank  spaces  after 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  line  would,  under  the  supposition,  also  be  un- 
accountable. In  Sanskrit  inscriptions  and  MSS.  it  is  not 
usual  to  break  the  matter  into  paragraphs,  and  the  blank 
spaces  cannot  but  imply  a deliberate  act  intended  for  some- 
thing to  be  put  in  afterwards,  the  matter  not  being  ready  at 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  incision, 

Mr.  Broadley  found  an  inscription  of  Go-pala  at  the  same 
place,  two  of  Madana-pala,  and  Vigraha-pala  respectively,  at 
Bchar  ; three  of  Mahi-pala,  and  one  each  of  Rama-pala  and 
Dcva-pala  at  Ghosrawah  and  Titrawaii,  The  Ghosrawah 
inscription  was  first  noticed  by  Major  Kittoe.  ^ 

With  a view  to  complete  the  summary  of  the  references 
to  the  history  of  the  Pala  Kings,  it  is  necessary  further  to 
refer  to  the  list  of  the  Palas  given  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (vol. 
I,  p.  413)  and  in  Taranath’s  work.  They  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  the  inscriptions,  but  they  afford  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  changes  which  had  been  effected  by  the  tradi- 
tions current  at  the  time  of  Abul  Fazl,  Abul  Fazl’s  list  has 
been  reproduced  in  Pere  Tieffenthaler’s  work. 

The  Genealogical  lists  derived  from  these  several  sources 
may  be  thus  tabulated  ; 

* Journal  A.  S.,  XLI,  pt.  I.,  p.  310.  t Lor,  at.  J:  Journal  A,  S.,  XIV. 
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It  i.s  obvious  that  the  several  autliorities  ciuotcd  above  all 
refer  to  the  same  dynasty,  and  the  question  therefore  arises — 
how  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies  ? The  list  of  the  Ain-i- 
Akbarl  and  that  of  Taranath,  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, as  they  are  founded  upon  tradition,  and,  in  dealing  with 
long  lists  of  names,  tradition  is  always  open  to  mistakes. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  patents  issued  during  the 
life-time  of  the  grantors,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance, 
are  naturally  expected  to  be  accurate  in  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  names  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  royal 
personages.  Discrepancies  in  such  cases  cannot  easily  be 
explained  away,  and  in  the  present  instance  the  difficulty 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  some  of  the  patents  available 
being  imperfect  and  mutilated.  It  is  the  farthest  from  my 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  translators  whose  works 
I have  to  review  ; I have  high  respect  for  their  ability  and 
profound  scholarship  ; but  where  the  originals  they  had  to 
work  upon  were  smudgy,  obliterated,  and  partially  Illegible, 
their  translations  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

The  first  discrepancy  I have  to  notice  is  in  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  According  to  three  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  two  are  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation 
and  tradition  as  recorded  by  Taranath,  it  is  Go-pala  ; but  in 
a fourth,  and  that  the  most  defective,  it  is  Loka-pdla ; and 
the  7\in-i-Akbari  changes  it  to  Bhii-pdla.  Assuming  Cole- 
brooke’s  reading  of  the  Dinajpur  plate  to  be  in  this  part 
correct,  I can  account  for  the  difference  by  attributing  it 
to  the  exigency  of  metre.  The  genealogy  is  given  in  verse, 
and  the  necessity  for  a word  of  two  syllables  I think,  induced 
the  conveyancer  to  change  the  first  part  of  the  name  from 
the  monosyllable  go  to  the  dissyllable  loka,  the  meaning 
remaining  unchanged — earth,’  and  region’  or 

earth.  The  bhn  of  the  Ain-i-.'\kbari  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation. It  might  appear  repulsive  to  an  Englishman  that 
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Ml'.  Black  should  change  into  Mr.  Melanos,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  a poet,  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  Europe  to  translate  English  names  into  Latin  even 
in  prose  epitaphs,  and  in  the  present  day  poets  not  unfrequent- 
ly  change  the  quantity  or  proper  names  to  suit  their  rhyme. 
In  Sanskrit  the  practice  of  using  synonyms  either  for  the 
sake  of  metre,  or  for  that  of  rhetoric,  was  at  one  time  not 
unknown.  If  this  explanation  be  not  acceptable,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  person  referred  to  had  two  aliases  ; and 
the  writer  of  the  Dinajpur  plate  used  one  name,  that  of  the 
Ain-i-Akbari  another.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  writer 
of  the  Bhagalpur  monument  was  only  five  generations  re- 
moved from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  whereas  that  of  the 
Dinajpur  plate  was  separated  from  him  by  over  twice  that 
interval,  and  greater  faith  must  be  reposed  on  him  who  was 
the  nearest  to  the  founder. 

The  second  name  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  inscriptions 
in  which  it  occurs,  and  calls  for  no  remark.  The  third,  how- 
ever, is  not  so.  In  the  Bhagalpur  record,  which  is  the  most 
perfect,  it  is  Vak-pala,  but  in  the  Mungher  plate  Deva-pala. 
In  the  Dinajpur  plate  it  is  illegible.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  first  record  that  Vak-pala  was  the  younger  brother 
of  Dharma-pala,  and  served  as  a lieutenant  to  his  brother. 
The  second  record  in  giving  the  succession  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  did  not,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  name  him. 
In  the  third  record  I think  the  illegible  name  which 
Colebrooke  could  not  read  and  the  next  name  Jaya-pala  are 
not  names  of  reigning  sovereigns,  but  ephithets  of  Dharma- 
pella,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  proper  names.  The  word 
pala,  ‘ a protector,’  is  just  one  of  those  which  a Hindu  poet 
would  most  likely  play  upon  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  try 
to  educe  as  many  alliterations  out  of  it  as  possible,  and  as 
Colebrooke  says,  “ so  great  a part  of  the  inscription  is  obli- 
terated, (portions  of  every  line  being  illegible)  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  discover  the  purport  of  the  inscription,”*  such 
a mistake  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to  happen.  If  the  illegible 
name  be  assumed  to  be  Deva-pala,  the  son  of  Vak-pala  and 
successor  of  Dharma-pala,  we  could  not  make  Jaya-pala 
-his  son,  for  the  Bhagalpur  plate  makes  Jaya-pala  the  son 
of  Vak-pala  and  brother  of  Deva-pala,  and  Vigraha-pala  his 
son.  The  Budal  pillar  names  Sura-pala  only,  leaving  out 
Vigraha-pala,  but  as  the  object  of  the  pillar  was  not  to  give  a 
genealogical  table  of  the  kings  of  the  Pala  dynasty,  but  to 
record  the  names  of  the  ancestors  of  one  Gurava,  the  minister 
of  Narayana-pala,  naming  the  kings  incidentally  as  patrons 
of  those  ancestors,  the  omission  is  not  remarkable.  The 
Dinajpur  plate  names  only  one  person  between  Deva-pala 
and  Narayana-pala,  and  his  name  is  illegible.  We  may, 
reasonably  assume  it  to  have  been  Vigraha-pala. 

The  sixth  name  in  the  Bhagalpur  plate  has  not  its  coun- 
terpart in  any  other  record.  Its  absence  from  the  Mungher 
plate  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  latter  not  extending 
beyond  Deva-pala  ; and  from  the  Budal  plate,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  owner  of  it  not  having  been  a patron  of  the 
family  to  whose  honour  it  was  dedicated.  It  should  have 
been  present  in  the  Dinajpur  plate,  but  as  the  entirety  of 
that  document  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
precisely  whether  there  is  only  one  name  illegible  in  it  after 
Deva-pala  or  two. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  lists  of  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari  and  of  Taranath,  which  are  unreliable  and  quite 
irreconcilable,  we  have  only  the  Dinajpur  plate  to  supply 
the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Narayana-pala  down  to 
Mahi-pala,  and  it  gives  us  four  names,  viz.,  Raja-pala,  — pala, 
Vigraha-pala  and  Mahi-pala,  which  we  must  accept  as  cor- 
rect, pending  the  discovery  of  some  more  authentic  docu- 
ment. I accept  the  Na}^a-pala  and  Vigraha-pala  II.  on  the 
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same  authority,  with  Sthira-pala  and  V"asanta-pala  as  their 
aliases  on  the  testimony  of  the  Benares  stone. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  four  other  names  in 
inscriptions,  each  giving  a single  name  ; but  as  there  is  no- 
thing reliable  to  show  the  order  of  their  succession,  and,  fur- 
ther, as  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  which 
I wish  to  confine  to  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal  only,  I shall  take 
no  note  of  them.  Within  the  limits  which  I prescribe  for 
myself,  the  materials  available,  as  aforesaid,  afford  a list  of 
eleven  reigning  sovereigns,  instead  of  thirteen,  as  given  by 
General  Cunningham,  his  No.s.  3 and  4 being  inadmissible  in 
the  face  of  the  Bhagalpur  plate. 

The  only  intelligible  date  available  for  these  eleven  reigns 
is  afforded  by  the  Benares  stone,  and  that  is  Samvat  1083 
= 1026  A.D.  The  document  when  first  read  was  utterly  un- 
trustworthy, and  in  drawing  up  my  monograph  of  the  Sena 
Rajas  I took  no  notice  of  it.  Although  no  facsimile  has  since 
been  published,  as  General  Cunningham  obtained  a copy  of 
the  record  from  so  able  an  antiquarian  as  the  late  Major 
Kittoe,  and  himself  read  the  date  as  given  above,  I am  bound 
to  accept  it  ; for  I am  of  opinion  that  no  one  in  India  in  the 
present  clay  has  so  thorough  a knowledge  of  Indian  lapidary 
writing  as  that  profound  scholar,  and  he  is  not  at'  all  likely 
to  make  a mistake  in  reading  a mediaeval  figure.  The  date 
may  be  taken  to  be  about  the  middle  of  Mahi-pala’s  reign, 
and  as  Mahi-pala  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Palas  of 
Bengal,  the  only  one  whose  name  is  still  rememberd  by  the 
people,  and  whose  monument,  .the  Mahi-pala  Dighi  of  Dinaj- 
pur,  is  still  in  existence,  his  reign  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  been  of  more  than  average  length.  If  I say  it  lasted 
from  1015  to  1040  A.  D.,  I fancy  it  would  not  be  by  any 
means  thought  to  bo  improbable. 

With  this  starting-point  gained  it  is  necessary  to  calcu- 
late backwards  the  times  of  his  eight  [)rcdccessors.  For  this 
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purpose  General  Cunningliam  adoi)ts  an  average  of  25  )’cars. 
lie  says,  “ Assigning  25  years  to  a generation,  and  working 
backwards  from  Mahi-pala,  the  accession  of  Go-pala,  the 
founder  of  the  dynast}’,  will  fall  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8th 
century  ; or  still  earlier,  if  we  allow  30  }’ears  to  each  genera- 
tion. By  either  reckoning,  the  rise  of  the  Ikila  dy-nasty  of 
Magadha  is  fixed  to  the  8th  century,  A.  D.,  at  which  time 
great  changes  would  appear  to  have  taken  place  amongst 
most  of  the  ruling  families  of  Northern  India.”* 

The  General  assigns  no  reason  for  adopting  this  average, 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  too  high.  It  is  certainly 
not  in  accord  with  data  available  from  Indian  history.  Twen- 
ty reigns  of  the  Mughals,  from  1494  to  1806,  give  an  average 
of  I 5 years  and  7 months.  Twenty-one  reigns  in  Kashmir, 
from  1326  to  1588,  give  12  y’ears  and  6 months.  Forty  reigns 
of  the  Delhi  Pathans  yield  an  average  of  9 years  and  9 days. 
Twenty-four  reigns  of  the  Bengal  Pathans,  from  1200  to  1350, 
produce  a little  over  6 y’ears.  Similarly  twenty  reigns  in 
Burmah,  from  1541  to  1781,  offer  an  average  of  12  yeans. 
Doubtless  these  averages  are  of  periods  and  reigns,  some  of 
which  were  much  troubled  ; but  in  a place  like  Ceydon,  whose 
insular  position  protected  it  to  a great  extent  from  outside  or 
foreign  attacks,  twenty  reigns  from  1410  to  1798  yield  an 
average  of  19  years  and  nearly  5 months.  In  England,  in 
the  same  way^  from  Edward  IV  to  William  IV,  or  1461  to 
1837,  twenty’-one  reigns  yield  an  average  of  no  more  than  17 
years,  10  months  and  25  days.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
physical  or  political  condition  of  the  Palas  in  Bengal  which 
could  give  them  a greater  immunity’  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
changes  incident  to  royalty  than  in  the  places  named.  James 
Prinsep,  after  a careful  survey  of  the  history  of  Indian  dynas- 
ties, took  16  to  18  years  to  be  the  average,  and  nothing  has 
since  been  found  to  show  that  his  calculations  were  wrong. 
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Doubtless  in  taking  averages  a great  deal  depends  upon  the 
period  and  the  number  of  reigns  taken  into  account.  A George 
I II,  or  an  Akbar,  with  two  or  three  average  reigns,  would 
often  upset  all  calculations  ; but  with  20  to  40  reigns,  the  risk 
of  error  from  occasionally  protracted  reigns  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  Palas  in  Bengal  did  not  enjoy  any  great  im- 
munity from  outside  attacks.  They  had  very  powerful  rivals 
in  the  kings  of  Orissa  on  one  side,  in  those  of  Behar  and 
Kanauj  on  another,  and  those  of  Assam  and  Tipperah  and 
h'astern  Bengal  on  a third,  and  it  is  well-known  how  outside 
rivalry  foments  domestic  discord  ; and,  taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  I cannot  assign  them  a higher  average. 
Eighteen  years,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  (if  anything)  high, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  reigns  being  small — 
only  eight  before  Mahi-pala — and  to  provide  for  the  possi- 
bility of  there  having  been  an  Akbar  or  two  among  them,  I 
shall  take  it  at  20,  which  would  be  the  highest  possible  ad- 
mission. At  this  rate  the  result  will  be  as  follows  ; 

I.  Go-pala,  855  VI.  Raja-pala, 955 

II.  Dharma-pala, 875  VII.  — pdla, 975 

III.  Deva-pala, 895  VIII.  Vigraha-pala,  II  ....995 

IV.  Vigraha-pala,  I 915  IX.  Mahi-pala,  loi 5 to  1040 

V.  Narayana-pala, 935  X.  Naya-pala,  1060 

XL  Vigraha-pala,III, 1080 

The  inscriptions  noticed  above  clearly  show  that  all  the 
Palas  were  staunch  Buddhists  ; but  several  of  them  were 
tolerant  enough  to  employ  PI  Indus  as  their  principal  officers 
of  state  ; and,  though  they  no  doubt  encouraged  the  diffusion 
of  their  own  religion,  they  not  only  did  not  oppress  their 
people  for  their  religion,  but  even  allowed  their  Hindu  minis- 
ters to  apply  to  them,  in  official  and  state  documents,  praise 
which  could  be  grateful  only  to  Hindu  ears.  They  went  fur- 
ther, and  sometimes  gave  lands  for  religious  purposes  which 
cannot  be  strictly  called  Buddhist. 
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The  last  question  In  connexion  with  the  Palas  is  the 
locale  or  extent  of  their  dominion.  Taranath  calls  them  all 
kings  of  Bengal  ; so  does  Abul  Fazl  in  the  Ain-i  Akbari. 
The  IMungher  plate  does  not  name  the  kingdom  of  the 
Palas,  but  it  was  executed  when  the  camp  of  Devapala 
was  pitched  at  Mudgagiri,  /,  c.,  Mungher.  The  Bhagalpur 
plate  was  also  executed  at  Mungher,  and  in  it  Narayana- 
pala  is  called  the  “lord  of  Anga,”  or  king  of  I5hagalpur 
and  its  neighbourhood,  including  IMungher.  The  Budal 
pillar  occurs  in  the  Dinajpur  district,  and  that  would  show 
that  in  the  time  of  Narayana-peila  his  minister  Gurava  had 
administrative  power  on  the  north  of  the  Padma.  The 
Dinajpur  plate  not  having  been  fully  deciphered,  we  know 
not  where  it  was  executed,  and,  though  found  at  Amgachi, 
it  is  possible  that  the  grant  may  refer  to  some  place  at  a 
great  distance  from  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
one  of  the  latest  kings  named  in  it,  Mahi-pala,  exercised  full 
sovereignty  in  the  province  to  the  north  of  the  Padma.  That 
vast  sheet  of  water  in  Dinajpur  which  still  bears  his  name, 
the  Mahi-pala  dighi,  is  a proof  positive  on  this  point.  We 
have  also  the  evidence  of  the  Sarnath  stone,  which  calls  him 
lord  of  Gauda,  though  the  stone  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  Mahi-pala’s  reign  having  extended  as  far  as  Benares, 
In  a sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  any  person  could  go  and 
dedicate  a temple,  or  an  image,  without  in  any  way  acquiring 
political  power  in  the  locality. 

Mr,  Westmacott,  in  his  “Traces  of  Buddhism  in  Dinaj- 
pur,” supplies  several  other  proofs  in  support  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Palas  on  the  north  of  the  Padma,  He  says, 
“In  all  south-eastern  Dinajpur,  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  Bagura,  remains  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  Buddhist  Pala 
kings  are  numerous.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  in 
the  seventh  century  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiouen-Thsang, 
found  the  Buddhist  court  of  Paundra-vardhana,  which  I 
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identify  with  Vardhana  Kuti,  the  residence  of  a very  ancient 
family,  close  to  Govindaganj,  on  the  Karatoya.  Mr.  F'er- 
gusson,  in  his  paper  on  Hiouen-Thsang,  quotes  from  an  ac- 
count of  Paundrades'a  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ‘ Oriental 
Quarterly  Magazine,’  that  Vardhana  Kup',  governed  by  a 
Yavana,  or  Musalman,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Nirvritti,  comprising  Dinajpur,  Rangpur  and  Koch  Behar, 
and  consequently  the  eastern  half  of  liiouen-Thsang’s  king- 
dom of  Paundra-vardhana.”*  Elsewhere  he  says:  “Dharma- 
pala,  whose  fort  still  bears  his  name,  more  than  seventy  miles 
north  of  Vardhana  Kup’,  and  other  Pala  kings,  were  ruling 
east  of  the  Karatoya  long  after  Bengal  had  been  subdued  by 
the  Senas,  before  whom  indeed  the  Palas  probably  retreated 
by  degrees  to  the  north-east,  and  were  supplanted  without 
any  great  catastrophe.”-f*  Again,  “close  to  Jogi-ghopa  are 
extensive  brick  remains,  said  to  have  been  the  palace  of 
Deva-pala,  whether  the  Deva-pala  of  the  Mungher  plate  or 
not  I will  not  say,  but  certainly  of  the  Amgachi  plate. 
Bhimla  Devi,  daughter  of  Deva-pala,  is  said  by  the  ignorant 
pujdris  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the  Jogi-ghopa  carvings. 
A mile  to  the  south-west,  at  Amarl,  are  more  brick  remains, 
which  Dr.  Buchanan  heard  called  the  palace  of  Mahi-pala. 
Across  the  bil,  two  miles  north-east,  at  Chondira,  are  remains, 
which  he  was  told  were  those  of  Chandra-pala’s  palace  ; there 
arc  more  bricks  at  Katak  and  Dhoral,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
country  round  are  Innumerable  brick  ruins.  Seven  miles 
north  of  the  great  stupa  is  the  celebrated  Budal  pillar,  set  up 
by  a minister  of  Narayana-pala,  and  bearing  an  inscription, 
in  which  Deva-pala  and  Sura-pala  are  mentioned  as  having 
preceded  Narayana-pala.  A dozen  miles  north  of  that  again 
was  found  the  A'mgachi  plate,  containing  a grant  of  Vigraha- 
pala,  and  enumerating  his  ancestors,  Sura-pala,  his  father 
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Mahi-pala,  Dharma  pala,  and  others.”*  Several  local  names 
such  as  IMahiganj,  Mahinagar,  IMahipur,  Mahi-santosh,  Naya- 
nagar,  &c.,  also  bear  remains  of  the  names  of  former  Pala  kings. 

The  evidence,  thus,  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Palas  exercised  sovereignty  on  the  west  of  the  Bhagi- 
rathi,  certainly  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Behar,  and  probably 
further,  taking  the  whole  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadha. 
On  the  north  it  included  Tirhut,  Malda,  RajsliLihi,  Dinajpur, 
Rangpur,  and  Bagura,  which  constituted  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Paundra-v'ardhana.  The  bulk  of  the  delta  seems,  however, 
not  to  have  belonged  to  them.  To  show  this  and  to  prove 
the  time  when  they  were  finally  expelled  from  Bengal  proper, 
we  must  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Sena  Rajas  of  Bengal. 

Paleographic  evidence  regarding  the  Sena  Rajas  is 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory,  and  tradition  regarding  them  is 
meagre  and  contradictaory.  There  is  enough,  however, 
available  to  show  their  time  and  position  in  the  history  of 
Bengal. 

The  first  record  bearing  the  name  of  a Sena  Raja  was 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Buchanan-Hamilton  during  his 
tour  in  the  Gaya  district,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  a facsimile,  subsequently  communicated  to  James  Prinsep 
by  Mr.  W.  Hawthorne,  was  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  (pp.  658  f.).  It  names  As'oka 
Sena,  and  is  dated  in  the  year  74  of  Lakshmana  Sena’s  era. 
The  record  was  inscribed  by  a pious  Buddhist  on  a slab  of 
sandstone  to  commemorate  some  gift  made  by  him  to  the 
Bodhi  temple. 

The  next  record  was  a copper  plate  grant  of  Kcs'ava 
Sena,  bearing  date,  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king.  It 
was  found  in  an  alluvion  deposit  in  the  zemindari  of  Babu 
Kanailal  Tagore,  in  Pargunnah  Edilpur,  Zillah  Bakarganj,  in 
the  year  1837,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
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Asiatic  Society  of  I’cn^al.  An  account  of  it,  together  with 
a transcript  prepared  by  Pandit  Govindarama,  revised  by 
Pandit  Kamalakanta,  and  an  I'higlish  translation  b)'  Babu 
Saradaprasad  Chakravarti,  occurs  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  vol.  VII.,  pp.  40,  f.  The  legend  on  the  seal  of  the 
record  represents  a ten-handed  human  figure  seated  on  a 
lotus,  which  is  described  in  the  text  to  be  that  of  S'adds'iva. 
It  opens  with  a salutation  to  Narayana,  and  two  stanzas 
in  praise  of  the  moon,  in  whose  race  the  princes  named  are 
said  to  have  been  born.  The  first  prince  named  is  VijayaSena. 
He  was  a sovereign  of  great  might  and  renown,  and  his  .son 
Ballala  Sena  was  the  father  of  Lakshmana  Sena,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  renowned  prince  of  the  line.  He 
is  said  to  have  “ ereeted  many  pillars  for  victories  in  battle, 
high  sacrificial  posts  near  the  altar  of  MusnladJidra  and 
Gadapani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  (Jagannath)  ; 
at  the  holy  place  of  VisVesvara,  (Benare.s)  where  fall  the 
streams  of  As'i  and  Vanina  into  the  waves  of  Ganga  ; and 
on  the  banks  of  Triveni,  which  became  truly  sacred  and 
pure,  for  its  being  the  place  where  he  who  was  born  upon 
lilies,  (Brahma)  commenced  his  sacrifice.  He  had,  by  his  queen 
Vasudevi,  a son  named  Kes'ava  Sena,  who  claims  to  himself 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Gajapati,  As'vapati  and  Narapati  kings. 
This  Kes'ava,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  in  the  month  of 
Jyaistha,  after  the  3rd  year  of  his  reign,  granted  two  villages 
Baguti  and  Bettogata  lodyamuna,  to  one  f.sVardeva  S'arma, 
son  of  Vanamali  S'arma. 

In  commenting  upon  the  monument,  Prinsep  observes  : 
“It  is  curious  that  whenever  the  name  of  Kes'ava  Sena 
occurs  on  the  plate,  there  are  marks  of  an  erasure,  as  if  the 
grant  had  been  proposed  during  the  reign  of  Maejhava  Sena, 
and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  completed  (for  such  a plate 
must  have  taken  a long  time  to  engrave),  the  name  of  his 
successor  Ke.s'ava,  fortunateh’  happening  to  be  of  the  same 
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prosnili.il  qunntity,  was  ingeniously  substituted,  and  imitatis 
voui'nic,  the  endowment  was  completed  and  promulgated. 
Kcs'ava  must  have  been  in  this  case  the  brother  of  Madhava.”* 

The  second  record,  also  a copper  plate  patent,  was 
found  in  the  24  Purgunnah  portion  of  the  Sundarban,  some- 
where near  Diamond  Harbour,  in  the  estate  of  Babu  Haridasa 
Datta,  of  Majilpur.  I applied  to  the  Babu  for  a sight,  or  a 
facsimile,  of  the  record,  but  could  not  get  it  ; others  have  tried 
to  obtain  a sight  of  the  record  but  failed.  Pandit  Ramagati 
N)’ayaratna,  in  his  “ Discourse  on  the  Bengali  Language  and 
Literature,”  makes  the  same  complaint,  but  he  has  published 
a transcript,  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  one  Haladhara 
Chudamani,  who  admits  having  failed  to  read  all  the  letters, 
and  to  have  conjecturally  supplied  the  gaps.  The  reading  has 
been  revised,  again  conjecturall}',  and  republished  in  a Bengali 
literary  journal  entitled  BJidrati.  In  so  far  the  record  is  of 
not  sufficient  authenticity  for  any  critical  purpose. 

It  purports  to  be  a grant  of  land  by  Lakshmana  Sena, 
son  of  Ballala  Sena,  on  the  loth  of  Magha,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  king’s  reign. 

The  third  record,  likewise  a copper  patent,  comes  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Bengal.  It  was  found  in  the  bed  of, 
an  old  tank  called  Tarpan -dighi,  in  the  Dinajpur  district 
and  noticed  and  translated  by  Mr.  Westmacott.*f*  It  is 
closely  similar  to  the  last  in  language,  and  has  a seal  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Biikarganj  plate,  but  the  genealogy 
includes  the  names  of  four  princes,  t'/.c.,  Hemanta,  Vijaya, 
Ballala  and  Lakshmana,  the  last  of  whom  gives  to  his 
preceptor  fs'aradeva  S'arma  some  lands  in  the  village  of 
Bclabiohti.  The  patent  is  dated  from  camp  Vikrampur,  on 
the  3rd  Bhadra,  in  the  7th  }-ear  of  the  king’s  reign. 


Journal  A.  S.,  I’engal  VII.,  p.  42. 
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The  last  was  found  in  the  Rajshahi  district,  at  a place 
called  “ Burrin,”  close  by  the  village  of  Dcopara,  Thana 
Godagri. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  who  discovered  the  stone  and  trans- 
lated it,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  place  where 
the  monument  was  found.  “ The  tank  where  I found  it,” 
he  says,  “is  some  40  miles  from  Goa  (Gour?)  ; but  it  stands 
on  the  bank  of  a river  which  was  the  old  Pudda  bed,  and 
which  river  now  flows  6 miles  to  the  south,  before  Rampur 
Bauleah.  The  locality  is  evidently  the  site  of  some  temple, 
and  the  stone  records,  I should  say  the  inscription,  the 
praises  of  the  founder.  While  making  some  further  exami- 
nations I came  to  the  top  of  a series  of  black  stone-steps, 
leading  underground  ; one  monster  stone  was  i yard  in 
thickness.  In  the  tank  itself  are  2 slabs  which  can  be  felt 
with  a bamboo  and  which,  a hoary-headed  old  man  says, 
were  above  ground  when  he  was  a cJiokrd  (boy)  and  kept 
the  village  cattle,  i.  e.,  some  60  years  ago.”  The  place  was 
of  some  distinction,  even  during  the  Muhammadan  period, 
for  there  still  stands  a magnificent  masjid  about  650  years 
old.  Mr.  Metcalfe  describes  it  as  “ built  entirely  of  stone 
without  a bit  of  mortar,  and  put  together  like  a child’s  toy- 
house,  the  stones  fitting  the  one  into  the  other.  The  carving 
on  it  is  beautiful.” 

The  stone  slab  upon  which  the  inscription  is  recorded, 
was  found  in  a dense  jungle,  apparently  away  from  its  origi- 
nal position,  but  amidst  a number  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
half  buried  under  the  earth.  It  measures  2 ft.  3 inches  by 
I ft.  9^.  Its  material  is  basalt  carefully  polished  on  the 
upper  surface. 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  of  the  Tirhut  or  Gour 
type,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bakarganj  plate  of  Kes'ava  Sena, 
deciphered  by  James  Prinsep.  Bengali  MSS.  three  centuries 
old,  are  written  in  very  much  the  same  character,  and  the 
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facsimile  of  the  Yaj nadattabadha  published  by  Chezy,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  it.  Mr.  Metcalfe  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  record  deciphered,  owing  to  modern 
pandits  not  being  familar  with  its  style  of  writing,  but  I have 
carefully  compared  his  transcript  with  the  original,  and  satis- 
fied myself  that  his  reading  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  language  of  the  inscription  is  pure  Sanskrit,  but  its 
style  is  highly  inflated  and  hyperbolical.  Umapati  Mis'ra, 
the  author  of  it,  is  never  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  com- 
parison. If  he  has  to  describe  a high  temple,  he  cannot  stop 
without  making  its  pinnacle  stand  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
course  of  the  sun.  His  kings  must  upbraid  the  heroes  of  the 
Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  as  “vain  boasters  and  insigni- 
ficant upstarts,”  and  his  war-boats,  even  when  stranded  on  a 
sand-bank  in  the  Ganges,  must  “eclipse  the  glory  of  the 
moon.”  This  style,  common  enough  in  oriental  writing,  was 
widely  current  in  Northern  India  in  the  9th,  loth  and  the 
nth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Whether  at  Gour,  or 
Benares,  or  Kanauj,  or  Oujein,  or  Mathura,  this  straining  after 
bombast  was  so  universal,  that  no  one  familiar  with  the 
monumental  literature  of  the  period,  can  mistake  it  for  a 
moment,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a characteristic 
of  the  time.  I have  myself  met  with  it  so  often,  that  had 
I no  other  guide  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  record  under 
notice,  I would  have  taken  its  style  to  be  a conclusive  proof 
of  its  being  of  the  loth  or  nth  century.  In  the  present 
instance,  knowing  well  that  Umapati  was  a contemporary 
of  Jayadeva,*  the  renowned  author  of  the  Gitagovinda,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  age. 

The  subject  of  the  record  is,  the  dedication  of  a temple 
which  is  described  to  have  “ extended  to  all  directions  in 


* Jaycideva  describes  the  author  as  a jioet  who  made  “ language  to  sprout 
into  luxuriant  foliage.” 
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space,  and  vied  in  loftiness  with  the  Alount  IVIeru  round 
which  the  sun,  moon  and  the  stars  run  their  course.”  Its 
pinnacle  of  gold,  which  was  shaped  like  a water-jar,  was 
equal  to  the  Meru  in  weight.  Its  locality  was  the  margin 
of  the  tank  where  the  inscription  was  found.  Judging  from 
the  insignificant  remains  new  traceable  in  that  locality,  I 
believe  the  edifice  was  by  no  means  a very  e.xtraordinary 
one.  Its  presiding  deity  was  rradyumnesVara,  or  S'iva,  as 
the  destroyer  of  Cupid,  a form  in  which  he  is  not  often  wor- 
shipped by  his  votaries  in  Bengal.  This  divinity,  who  is 
generally  represented  as  a vagrant  mendicant,  is  said  to  have 
e.xchanged,  by  the  favour  of  the  dedicator  of  the  temple,  his 
tiger-skin  toga  for  silken  dresses,  his  serpent  neck-chains 
for  garlands  of  jewels,  his  ashes  for  sandal-wood  powder,  his 
rosary  for  pearls,  and  his  human  bone  ornaments  for  precious 
gems. 

Of  the  dedicator  of  the  temple,  Vijaya,  the  record  is,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  most  lavish  in  its  praise.  According 
to  it,  he  was  the  greatest  of  kings  that  ever  held  sway  on 
earth  ; the  most  valiant,  the  most  charitable,  and  the  most 
virtuous.  While  describing  the  hero  as  a devout  follower  of 
Mahadeva,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  make  him  even  superior  to 
that  dread  manifestation  of  the  divinitx’,  for  the  one,  says  it, 
“ destroys  all  alike,  while  the  other,  killed  his  enemies  and 
cherished  his  friends.”  There  is,  however,  very  little  in  the 
verses  devoted  to  his  glorification  which  may  be  taken  for 
facts.  The  time  of  his  reign  is  not  given,  nor  the  name  of 
his  caste,  nor  that  of  the  place  where  he  caused  the  temple 

o 

In  the  colophon  of  .i  MS.  of  the  Gitagovinda  found  by  Dr.  Buhlcr  at 
K.-ishmir,  jayadeva  is  described  as  a contemporary  of  Lashmana  Sena. 

I Kavinija  Pratishlhd. 
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to  be  erected.  He  is  related  to  have  invaded  Assam 
(Kamarupa)  and  the  Coromandel  Coast  between  the  Chilka 
Lake  and  Madras  (Kalihga),  and  to  have  sent  a fleet  of  war- 
boats  up  the  Ganges  to  conquer  the  Western  kings  ; but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  results  of  these  invasions  : the  last 
is,  in  a manner,  acknowledged  to  have  proved  a failure  ; for 
the  only  thing  noticeable  in  it,  was  the  stranding  of  one  of 
the  boats  on  a sand-bank,  poetically  described  as  “the  ashes 
on  the  forehead  of  S'iva,  changed  to  mud  by  contact  with 
the  water  of  the  Ganges.” 

The  genealogy  of  the  king  includes  three  names,  those 
of  Hemanta  Sena,  Sumanta  Sena,  and  Vira  Sena.  The 
last  was  evidently  the  founder  of  the  family,  for  he  appears 
as  a descendant  of  the  moon,  without  any  reference  to  his 
immediate  progenitors. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  princes  named  in  these 
several  records  all  belong  to  the  same  dynasty,  and  their 
genealogical  tree  may  be  made  up  thus : — 

I.  Vira  Sena. 

II.  Sumanta  Sena,  son  of  I. 

III.  Hemanta  Sena,  son  of  1 1. 

IV.  Vijaya  Sena,  son  of  HI. 

V.  Ballala  Sena,  son  of  IV. 

VI.  Lakshmana  Sena,  son  of  V. 

VH.  Madhava  Sena,  son  of  VI. 

VIH.  Kes'ava  Sena,  son  of  VI.,  and  brother  of  VH. 

IX.  As'oka  Sena  grandson  of  VI. 

According  to  tradition  Adisura  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sena  dynasty,  but  the  records  above  noticed  make  Vira  Sena 
to  be  the  founder.  He  was  a Dakshinatya  or  southron  by 
birth,  and  first  established  his  dominion  in  Bengal.  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  he  is  the  same  with  Adis'ura. 

The  name  Adis'ura  does  not  sort  either  with  the  Palas,  or 
with  the  Senas.  The  word  s'lira  is  a synonym  of  vira  a hero, 
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and  the  ddi  is  indicative  of  the  initial  position  which  Vira 
Sena  occupies  in  the  genealogy  of  the  dynasty.  In  other 
words,  I take  Adis'ura  to  be  an  epithet  and  Vira  to  be  the 
proper  name,  or  the  former  to  be  an  alias  of  the  latter,  Vira 
and  S'l'ira  being  synonymous,  and  a notable  instance  of  the  use 
of  synonyms  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Pala 
dynasty,  who  is,  as  shown  above,  at  option  called  Go-pala 
Bhu-pala  or  Loka-pala.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  on  the 
ground  that  in  a Bengali  book,  entitled  SavibandJia-nirnoya, 
published  two  years  ago.  Pandit  Lalamohana  Vidyanidhi 
states  that  he  had  been  informed  of  a tradition  current  in 
the  Varendra  country  which  makes  one  Bhiis'ura  the  son 
of  Adis'ura,  and  adds  that  Bhus'ura  dying  without  male 
issue,  his  daughter’s  son  As'oka  Sena  succeeded  him,  who 
was  followed  by  Sura  Sena,  and  the  latter  by  Vira  Sena. 
On  asking  the  pandit  for  his  authority  for  this  tradition,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  got  it  from  a Kulajna  at  Murshi- 
dabad,  but  that  he  had  heard  it  nowhere  else.  On  so 
slender  an  authority  I cannot  induce  myself  to  accept  it  as 
a matter  worthy  of  historical  enquiry.  The  two  names 
As'oka  and  Sura  are  later  names,  which  the  Kulajna  put 
at  the  beginning,  evidently  not  knowing  where  else  to  place 
them. 

Of  Samanta  and  his  son  Hemanta  nothing  is  known 
of  any  importance.  Tradition  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  them, 
and  the  records  have  little  to  say  beyond  the  usual  stereo- 
typed praise  for  heroism. 

It  is  stated  in  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Kayasthas 
that  when  Ballala  established  his  system  of  nobility  f K7ila)  the 
original  five  Kayasthas  of  Kanauj  had  multiplied  to  56  fami- 
lies. Assuming  that  each  generation  of  the  original  Kayasthas 
had  multiplied  two-fold,  five  generations  from  Adis  ura  to 
Ballala  would  give  eighty  individuals,  who  may  well  re- 
present the  alleged  number  of  families.  Of  the  Brahmans 
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tlic  total  numbei'  of  families  that  lived  at  the  time  of 
Ballala  is  not  known.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not 
large,  for  we  find  that  Ballala  included  only  ten  families  in 
the  ranks  of  his  nobles,  vis.,  two  of  the  descendants  of 
lihattanarayana,  two  of  those  of  Daksha,  one  of  those 
of  S'riharsha,  three  of  those  of  Chhandacla,  and  two  of  those 
of  Vedagarbha.  They  do  not  suggest  a longer  period  than 
would  be  covered  by  five  generations.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  editor  of  the  Venisanhara,*  Muktarama  Vidyavagis'a, 
in  his  genealogical  table  of  the  Tagore  family,  makes  Hala- 
yudha,  minister  of  Lakshmana  Sena,  to  be  the  i6th  in  descent 
from  Bhattanarayana  ; but  inasmuch  as  his  statement  has  been 
contradicted  by  the  author  of  the  Klutisa-vaflsdvali-charita\ 
who  would  have  him  to  be  the  third  in  descent  from  Bhatta- 
narayana, and  both  have  been  contradicted  by  Halayudha 
himself,  who  calls  his  father  Dhananjaya,  whereas  the  one 
makes  him  the  son  of  Nipu  and  the  other  that  of  Ramariipa, 
we  may  well  reject  his  testimony  as  inadmissible. 

Vijaya  the  fourth  of  the  series  was,  according  to  tradition, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sukha  Sena,  and  under  that  name  he 
occurs  in  the  Ayi'n-i  Akbary,  as  the  father  of  Ballala  Sena. 
His  name  occurs  in  the  Bakarganj  plate  as  the  first  of  a series 
of  four  king.s,  the  last  of  which  was  Kes'ava  Sena.  Vijaya 
there  appears  as  the  father  of  Ballala  Sena.  Again,  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Ddnasdgara,  a treatise  on  gifts  attributed 
to  Ballala  Sena,  the  author  describes  himself  as  the  son  of 
Vijaya  Sena,  and  the  grandson  of  Hemanta  Sena.  These 
facts  justify  the  assumption  that  the  three  records  allude  to 
the  same  family,  and  that  Sukha  Sena  was  an  alias  of  Vijaya 
Sena.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  Sena  dynasty  of  Bengal  will 
have  to  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  three  names 
which  occur  in  the  Rajshahi  inscription. 


* Ed.,  CalcuUa,  1855. 


t I’crlchc’s  Ed.  p.  XVI. 
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Of  the  descendants  of  Vijaya,  the  most  distinguished 
was,  no  doubt,  his  son  BalLila.  “ This  prince,”  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  able  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Reviezv,  “ was  held  in 
such  high  estimation  all  over  Bengal,  that  the  most  extrava- 
gant fancies  have  been  indulged  and  the  wildest  tales  invent- 
ed in  order  to  connect  his  memory  with  the  marvellous  and 
the  sublime.”  The  same  writer  continues ; “ Poets  have 

invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  a divine  original,  and  describ- 
ed his  infantile  precocity  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  He 
has  been  represented  as  the  son  of  the  fluvial  god,  Brahma- 
putra, who  had  deceived  his  mother  by  assuming  the  form 
of  her  own  husband.  His  nativity  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  solitude  of  a thick  forest,  where  his  mother  had  been 
banished  a few  months  before  her  parturition  through  the 
jealousy  and  treachery  of  his  father’s  two  other  wives.  In 
these  sylvan  shades  and  under  the  especial  protection  of 
heaven  he  passed  his  infantile  days,  undisturbed  by  the  noise 
and  distractions  of  towns  and  cities,  and  uncontaminated  by 
the  pleasures  and  irregularities  of  riotous  society.  His  di- 
vine parent,  ‘ the  uxorious  Amnis,’  as  Horace  would  per- 
haps call  him,  instructed  him  in  the  different  branches  of 
a Hindu’s  education,  and  in  the  tactics  of  war  and  diplomatic 
policy.  While  yet  a boy  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  heroism  and  strength.  He  had  dis- 
comfited, unassisted  and  alone,  a whole  host  of  disciplined 
troops  commanded  by  princes  and  veteran  captains,  and 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  native  warfare.”  The  whole 
of  this  statement,  however,  is  founded  upon  vague  traditions, 
or  modern  records  of  questionable  authority.  We  may  dismiss 
it,  therefore,  without  a remark.  The  Bakarganj  inscription 
of  Ballala’s  grandson  does  not  allude  to  the  facts  noted  in 
it  with  sufficient  circumstantiality  to  give  them  any  prom- 
inence. P'rom  what  it  saj-s,  we  may  take  for  granted, 
however,  that  he  was  a great  patron  of  learning  and  himself 
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an  author  of  some  pretension. — Veddrtlui-sinyiti-sangrahddi 
punisJiahP  The  treatise  on  gifts  alluded  to  above  shews  that 
his  reading  was  extensive  and  his  knowledge  of  the  s'astras 
respectable.*  He  is,  however,  better  known  in  this  country 


* The  prominent  mention  made  in  the  work  of  the  author’s  tutor,  Anirudha, 
would  waken  a suspicion  that,  like  many  other  crowned  heads  in  India  and 
Europe,  Ballala  had  assumed  to  himself  a credit  which  rightly  belonged  to 
another.  However  that  be,  the  authenticity  of  the  work  is  undoubted.  It  has 
been  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Samaya — prakaui  who  lived  several  hundred 
years  ago,  and  Raghunandana  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
alludes  to  it  in  two  places  in  his  S' uddhi-iattva  : ijpl 

Serampore  edition,  p.  194.  Again  : 
fsT2|»I^T2I,  ?:frr  I Ibid. 

20 — 3.  The  work  is  divided  into  70  Sections  and  devoted  to  a description  of 
1375  gifts,  the  mode  of  consecrating  them,  the  proper  persons  to  give  them  to, 
the  time  meet  for  making  such  gifts,  &c.  See.  The  author  enumerates  in 
his  introduction  the  different  authorities  he  had  consulted  in  compiling  his 
work,  and  as  his  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  works  which  were  reckoned  as  standard 
authorities  in  his  time,  9 hundred  years  ago,  I quote  the  names  given  in  it. 


Purdnas, 

S'dsiras, 

Brahma. 

Vishnu-dharma. 

Varna. 

Varaha. 

Gopatha  Brahmana. 

Vogayaj  navalkya. 

Agni. 

Ramayana. 

Devala. 

Bhavishya. 

Mahabharata. 

Baudhayana. 

Matsya 

IManu. 

Angirasa. 

Kurma. 

Vas'ishtha. 

Danavyasa. 

Adya. 

Samvarta. 

Vrihaspati( } ) 

Upapurdiias. 

Vajnavalkya. 

S'ankha. 

Adya, 

Gotama. 

Likhita. 

Samba. 

Katyayana. 

Apastamba. 

Kalika. 

Yavala. 

Satyaana. 

Nandi. 

Sandana. 

Maha  Vyasa. 

Aditya. 

^Tihaspati. 

Laghu  Vyasa. 

Narasinha. 

Vrihad  Vas'ishtha. 

Laghu  Ilarita. 

Markandeya 

Ilarita. 

Chhandoga-paris'ishta. 

Vishnudharmottara. 

Pulasta. 

\'ishnu. 

Satatapa. 

S'lokas  are  often  repeated  by  panditas,  which  tradition  ascribes  to  this 
prince.  It  is  said  that  once  when  his  son  Lakshmana  was  long  absent  from 
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by  the  system  of  hereditary  nobility  which  he  established  in 
his  court  than  by  his  devotion  to  letters.  The  main  object 
of  that  system  was  to  give  pre-eminence  to  the  descendants 
of  the  five  Brahmans  and  the  five  Kayasthas  who  had  been 
brought  to  Bengal  by  Adis'ura.  The  particular  qualities  which 
were  to  characterise  his  nobles  were  “good  manners,  humility, 
learning,  reputation,  pilgrimage,  faith,  fixed  profession,  aus- 

home,  his  daughter-in-law  brought  the  circumstance  to  his  notice  by  writing  the 
following  s'loka  on  the  wall  before  the  place  where  he  used  to  dine  ; — 

“ The  clouds  are  ]Douring  without  intermission  and  the  peacocks  are  dancing 
with  joy  ; on  such  a day  death  or  my  darling  alone  can  remove  my  suffering.” 

Touched  by  it  he  invited  his  son  back  to  his  home  with  the  following 
stanza  ; — 

I 

ii 

“O  thou  who  art  disposed  as  the  second  (the  Bull — listen.)  Alone  and 
oi)pressed  is  she  with  the  breasts  like  the  eleventh  (pitchers— globes)  of  the 
elephant,  by  the  approach  of  him  who  has  the  tenth  (Makara  on  his  flag — Cupid), 
even  as  are  the  twelfth  (fishes)  and  the  fourth  (crab),  on  the  approach  of  the 
shark  (makara).  That  sixth  (virgo),  with  eyebrows  without  compare,  (lit.  devoid 
of  the  seventh— libra),  who  should  belong  to  the  royal  fifth  (lion— prince  is  sufler- 
ing  from  the  pangs  of  the  eighth  (scorpio).  O first  (aries— my  son)  hasten  and  be 
thou  the  third  (gemini).”  The  play  on  the  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  in  this  s'loka  cannnot  be  preserved  in  the  English  translation. 

On  another  occasion  he  w.as  himself  absent  from  home  for  a long  time, 
having  been  detained  in  a forest  by  the  charms  of  a lowly  born  damsel.  The 
scandal  was  great,  and  his  son,  to  stop  it,  requested  his  return  with  the  following 
verse  : — 

2I^TT7^  I 

“ Generally  cool  art  thou,  O river,  and  transparent  by  nature.  Of  ihy 
l)urity  what  can  I say  ? everything  becomes  pure  by  thy  touch.  What  else  need 
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tcrity,  and  charit}-;”*  but  as  there  was  no  standard  measures 
for  tliose  qualities,  and  it  was  difficult  to  secure  them  with- 
out attaching  penalties  to  personal  delinquencies  which  could 
never  be  enforced,  he  had  recourse  to  other  and  more  definite 
means  for  their  perpetuation.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
popular  notion  that  children  invariably  inherit  the  moral 
qualities  of  their  parents,  and  hoped  that  by  maintaining 
the  blood  of  his  newly  created  nobles  pure  and  undefiled, 
he  would  attain  his  end.  He  forbad  all  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  original  Brahmans  and  the  Kayasthas  of  the  country 
and  the  newcomers,  and  ordained  various  and  complicated 
rules  for  the  gradual  degradation  of  those  families  which 
should  permit  any  stain  to  fall  on  the  gentility  of  their  blood. 
Mesalliances  could  not,  however,  be  altogether  prevented, 
and  the  successors  of  Ballala  somewhat  encouraged  them, 
by  raising  the  social  status  of  those  plebians  who  succeeded 
in  securing  the  alliances  of  kulinas.  Wealthy  maulikas 
largely  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus 
given  them  of  rising  in  social  rank,  and  the  cupidity  of  our 
nobility  has  of  late  encouraged  them  by  a system  of  poly- 


I tell  in  thy  praise  ? thou  art  the  life  of  all  living  things.  And  yet,  strange  to 
relate,  thou  flowest  downwards  and  none  can  withhold  thee.” 

To  it  the  king  sent  the  following  reply  : — 

rTTXft  ^ ^ H TT^Tt- 

55^  I 

“ The  elephant  has  not  yet  soothed  his  skin'nor  allayed  his  thirst  ; the  dust 
on  his  body  still  remains  unwashed,  and  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  lotus  have 
hitherto  not  yielded  him  a mouthful  of  food,  much  less  an  entertainment ; the  lotus 
remains  untouched  by  his  far  projectile  arm  : verily  the  bees  have  raised  an 
unmeaning  hue  and  cry  by  their  murmurs  ” 

The  authenticity  of  these  s'lokas  is,  however,  not  such  as  maybe  relied  upon 

* Acharo  vinayo  vidya  pratishlha  tirtha  darsanah,  nishUia  vritti  tapo  danam 
navadha  kula-lakshanam.  The  last  word  dana,  “ charity”  is  ordinarily  explained 
to  mean  alliance,  or  gift  of  daughters  to  nobles. 
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gamy  which  has  made  kiilinism  in  Bengal  a positive  nuisance 
to  societ3^ 

The  son  and  successor  of  Ballala  was  Lakshmana  Sena. 
The  author  of  tlie  Bakarganj  plate  makes  him  erect  altars 
and  pillars  of  victory  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  Jagannatha, 
but  “ it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,”  says  Prinsep,  “ whether 
these  monuments  of  his  greatness  ever  existed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  poet’s  imagination.”  His  prime  minister  and  Lord 
Chancellor  (Dharmadhikara,)  was  Halayudha,  son  of  Dha- 
nanjaya,  of  the  Vatsya  race,  a Brahman  of  great  learning,  and 
a descendant  of  Bhattanarayana,  the  author  of  the  Veni- 
sahhara.  The  eldest  brother,  of  his  minister  was  Pas'upati 
who,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  srciddlia  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, under  the  title  of  Pas'n-pati-paddJtati.  The  next 
brother  of  that  minister  was  a great  scholar  and  professor 
of  Smriti  and  the  Mimahsa  ; he  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
diurnal  duties  of  Brahmans  which  still  exists — Alinika- 
paddJiati.  Halayudha  himself  is  said  to  have  written  several 
works  on  Smn'ti,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Brdh- 
mana-sai'vasva.  In  it,  he  describes  his  patron  in  the  usual 
grandiloquent  terms  of  his  time,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  show  to  what  he  owes  his  high  renown.  He  is  said 
by  the  Muhammedan  historians  to  have  greatl}"  embellished 
the  city  of  Gour,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name  Lakhnouty 
or  Lakshniana-vati ; but  the  inscriptions  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  as  they  arc  as  regards  the  popular  belief  of  Ballala 
Sena’s  having  built  the  town  of  Gour. 

Lakshmana  was  followed  successively  by  his  two  sons, 
Miidhava  Sena  and  Kes'ava  Sena.  The  Rdjdvali  brings  in 
a Su,  or  Sura  Sena  after  Kes'ava,  and  Muhammadan  writers 
have  a Noujib,  a Narayan,  a Lakhman,  and  a Lakhmanij’a 
to  follow  him  ; but  no  monumental  record  has  yet  been  found 
to  prove  their  ever  having  existed.  An  As'oka  Sena  also 
occurs  as  one  of  the  kings  of  Gour,  but  his  position  in  the 
list  is  nowhere  defined.  Of  these,  authentic  evidence  is  avail- 
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able  in  regard  onl}'  to  Lakhinani\’a,  The  Tabkdt  i y\Vw//7  of 
Minhajuddin  Jowzjani  says  that  the  last  king  of  the  Sena 
dynasty  was  Lakhmaniya,  and  this  authority  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct,  as  the  work  was  written  within  fifty-eight 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  Bakhtiar  Khilijy,  and 
its  author  had  ample  opportunities,  during  his  sojourn  in  Ben- 
gal, of  conversing  with  the  contemporaries  of  Lakhmaniya 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  conquest,  and  of  collecting  the 
most  authentic  information  available  in  his  time.  The  ac- 
count given  in  that  book  is  as  follows  : — 

(Jl-x*  j l/*"*  •*'  b j ^y^-  ^i^y^  y\^  y^ 

* O-Awl  ^ ^^y^  y 

jd  ^-b  cl®-*  bj'i  y ^ b j 


li-M  ^a'Jd  b j o.'i/j 

Sij.xxsis  ii.b'0  b ‘^'b  b ]j  ^ 

j 0.ib  ’ -' 

I y^^  tX-^j  I j 

c’b  b ^1  b iX^mJ  j\  i*x^^  ^ c).?^ 

iXXX-^Jjt'x^K^hi:  U .i.jjol.ikb  Ij  jX  y^^iy^'i  J 

xxxf^i  y^y  b y^  b ^y^y^x  ^ T ci^ ^b  ^^^y  ^xxx^x  ^x^  ^ 

Oi>«dl  “ •^yi  b j>> 

• (Jt*»  oti-i**  y osr*  j)  Ij  O 

Translation. — “Contemporary  historians,  on  whom  be  the 
blessings  of  God,  have  thus  related:  ‘that  when  the  news 
of  the  valour  and  the  wars  and  subjugation  of  kingdoms 
by  Muhammad  Bakhtyar,  may  the  mercy  of  God  be  on  him, 
reached  Lakhmaniya,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Nuddea. 
The  Raya  was  very  learned  and  had  sat  on  the  throne  for 
8o  years.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  an  anecdote 
of  the  Raya  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  ; it  is  this 
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When  the  father  of  the  Raya  passed  away  from  this  world 
Raya  Lakhmaniya  was  in  his  mother’s  womb.  The  crown 
was  therefore  placed  on  the  womb,  and  the  officers  of  State 
all  girt  themseh’es  and  stood  round  and  behind  the  mother. 
The  family  of  this  prince  was  known  as  the  Raya  of  Rayas 
of  Mind  by  the  wise  men  of  the  time,  and  reckoned  as  the 
vicero}’S  (khalifa)  of  India.  When  the  time  for  the  birth 
of  Lakhmaniya  approached  near,  and  the  mother  felt  tlie 
pains  of  deliver}^,  the  astrologers  and  Brahmans  were  as- 
sembled together,  so  that  they  may  watch  the  auspicious 
moment  of  birth.  They  unanimously  said  that  should  this  boy 
be  born  immediately,  he  will  be  unfortunate  in  every  respect, 
and  he  will  never  attain  to  royalty.  But  should  he  be  de- 
livered two  hours  hence,  he  will  reign  for  8o  years.  When  the 
mother  heard  this  from  the  astrologers,  she  ordered  that  she 
may  be  hung  up  by  her  two  feet  as  long  as  the  auspicious 
moment  should  not  come,  and  the  astrologers  sliould  be  in 
attendance  to  watch  that  moment.  When  the  proper  time 
arrived  and  the  astrologers  said  that  it  was  at  hand,  she  was 
taken  clown.  Thus  was  Lakhmaniya  born  ; but  his  mother 
immediately  died  of  the  pains  she  had  been  subjected  to. 
Lakhmaniya  was  immediately  placed  on  the  tlirone,  where 
he  reigned  for  eighty  years.” 

Three  things  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  state- 
ment ; first  that  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  the  Sena  dy- 
nasty was  Lakhmaniya  ; second,  that  he  was  a posthumous 
cliild  ; and  third,  that  he  reigned  for  a long  period.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  word  Lakhmanij^a  is  ver)’ 
unlike  a Bengali  proper  name.  The  only  Bengali  or  Sanskrit 
word  to  which  it  bears  any  resemblance  is  the  patronymic* 

* The  .'iffix  (Ihak  is  ordinarily  used  after  feminine  nouns, 
iv,  I,  120,  but  under  the  especial  rule  iv,  I.  123.)  Lakhsh-’ 

maua  of  the  Vas'ishtha  gotra  takes  that  affix,  “ Lakslimaija  syiimayoyi'as'tshljie. 
I know  not  whether  the  Senas  were  of  the  Vas'ishtha  gotra,  but  such  niceties  of 
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Lakshmaniyd,  “ a son,  grandson  or  descendant  of  Lak- 
shmana,”  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  LakJuiiaiiiyd,  of 
the  INIuhammadan  historians  is  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
Ldkshnianeya  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
prince  under  notice  was  the  grandson  of  Lakshamana,  son  of 
Ballala. 

The  last  name  in  my  list  is  As'oka;  it  has  puzzled  many 
antiquarians.  With  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  name  as 
that  of  the  great  patron  of  Buddhism,  they  have  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  it  the  idea  of  a Hindu  bearing  the 
name.  But  the  word  simply  means  “griefless,”  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a name  being  given  to  a Hindu. 
On  the  contrary,  Hindu  mothers  and  guardians  often  use 
terms  indicative  of  immunity  from  pain,  grief  and  the  like 
as  proper  names,  and,  in  the  case  of  a posthumous  child 
which  lost  its  mother  immediately  after  its  birth,  a term 
implying  that  it  would  never  have  cause  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  its  parents,  would  by  no  means  be  inappropriate.  I take 
it  to  be  an  alias  of  Lakshmane)'a,  or  rather  it  was.  the  per- 
sonal name  of  the  prince  who  was  generally  known  by 
the  affiliative  epithet. 

The  reigns  of  Madhava  and  Kes'ava  Sena  were  short 
and  inconsequential,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Ldkhmaneya, 
who  succeeded  Kes'ava,  and  reigned  in  Bengal  for  a long 
time,  was  taken  by  the  Muhammadans  to  be  the  immediate 
successor  of  Lakshmana,  son  of  Ballala,  who  had  a long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  many  years.  I adopt  this  assump- 
tion owing  as  much  to  the  names  of  Su  Sena,  Noujib  and 
a second  Lakshmana  not  occurring  in  any  authentic  early 


grammar  were  so  little  attended  to  in  the  middle  ages  that  I do  not  think  that 
anybody  would  have  objection  to  its  use  in  the  case  of  persons  not  of  the  Vas'ish- 
iha  gotra.  If  such  an  objection  be  raised,  we  must  take  Lakshmaniya  to  be  a 
matronymic,  and  assume  the  name  of  our  prince  s mother  to  have  been  Laksh- 


mana. 


[ 


] 
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document,  as  to  there  being  no  sufficient  time  available  . 
between  the  dates  of  Ballala  Sena  and  that  of  the  Muhamma- 
dan conquest  for  the  allocation  of  three  reigns,  after  making 
the  necessary  allowance  for  Lakshmana,  Madhava,  Kes'ava, 
and  Lakhmaniya.  It  is  possible  that  those  reigns  were 
only  of  a few  months’  duration  each,  but  there  is  no- 
thing authentic  to  support  such  a theory,  and  the  most 
probable  conjecture  appears  to  me  to  be  that  they  refer  to 
the  dynasty  after  its  expulsion  from  the  delta,  and  during  its 
short  existence  in  eastern  Bengal. 

The  inscriptions  are  very  unsatisfactory  on  the  subject  of 
dates.  The  Bakarganj  plate  professes  to  have  been  recorded 
in  the  month  of  Jyaishdia,  in  the  third  year  of  the  king’s  reign, 
but  does  not  name  any  current  era.  Others  give  the  date  of 
Lakshmana’s  reign,  but  allude  to  no  other  epoch.  The  Raja- 
shahi  stone  has  no  date  whatever.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  the  probable  time  when  the  different  members  of  the 
Sena  dynasty  flourished  in  Bengal.  According  to  the  author 
of  the  Sainaya-pnxkds  a,  the  Ddnasdgani  was  written  (or  com- 
pleted ?)  in  the  S'aka  year  1019*=  A.  D.  1097.  Ballala 
must,  therefore,  have  lived  at  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  this  accords  well  with  the  statement  of  the  ’Ayi'n 
i Akbari  which  makes  that  prince  commence  his  reign  in 
the  year  1066,  Lakshmana,  according  to  Abul  Fazcl,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  in  1 1 16,  which  gives  a period  of  51 
years  to  Ballala.  As  I shall  show  presently  the  last  date  is 
not  correct.  The  exact  period  of  Laksmana’s  reign  has 
not  yet  been  fully  determined.  Abul  Fazel  allots  to  him  j 
only  8 years,  but  llaldyudha,  his  prime  minister,  suggests  Ji 
a much  longer  time.  He  says  that  he  was  in  his  boy- 
hood  made  a court  pandit,  by  the  king  ; that  in  his  early  Ij 
manhood,  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  a minister  ; and  that  Ij 

II  1 
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subsequently  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Dhannddhikdra*  This  is  not  practicable  within  the 
space  of  eight  years,  and  I feel  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
to  him  fully  four  times  that  number  of  years  ; allotting  the 
next  three  years  for  Madhava  and  Kes'ava,  and  possibly  for 
Su  and  Sura  Sena  should  princes  of  those  names  be  hereafter 
verified.  Prinsep,  following  the  ’Ayin  i Akbari,  takes  1136  to 
be  the  date  of  the  Bakarganj  plate,  but  as  that  authority 
makes  Lakhmaniya  begin  his  regin  in  the  year  1200  A.  D.  and 
fly  to  Orissa  three  years  after,  when  Minhajuddin,  who  had 
ample  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  contemporaries  of 
Lakshmana,  and  was  himself  in  Bengal  a few  years  after  his 
overthrow,  assures  us  that  that  prince  reigned  for  80  years,  we 
may  without  compunction  reject  its  evidence  as  unworthy  of 
belief. 

The  most  important  datum  for  the  determination  of  the 
age  of  the  Sena  rajas  is  the  era  of  Lakshmana  Sena.  The 
credit  of  first  discovering  it  is  due  to  Colebrooke.  In  the 


* For  those  who  may  be  curious  on  the  subject  I quote  a few  stanzas  from 
the  Bnilimaija-sarvasva. 

ITTTIT  ^T^TXfTplrlT  | 

rUf^  II 

^ ^<fTTTffT- 

?^TfxTaT:T-5FlTf<I^frXF^: 
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Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  ‘ Digest  of  Hindu  Laws, 
he  remarked:  “Ilalayudha,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Laksh- 
mana  Sena,  (a  renowned  monarch  who  gave  his  name  to  an 
era  of  which  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  are  expired), 
is  the  author  of  Nyaya-sarvasVa,  &c.”  But  no  notice  was  after- 
wards taken  of  this  era,  and  Prinsep  in  his  ‘ Useful  Tables’ 
entirely  passed  it  over.  Subsequently  an  opportunity  offered 
him  when  he  noticed  an  inscription  from  Buddha  Gaya,*  in 
which  the  era  of  Lakshmana  is  distinctly  mentioned,  but  he 
overlooked  it.  In  that  record  the  date  is  given  in  these  words: 

“On  Thursday,  the  1 2th  of  the  wane,  in  the  month  of 
Vais  akha,  Sam.  or  year  74  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign 
of  the  auspicious  Lakshmana  Sena  Deva.”  Calculated  with  - 
the  datum  given  by  Colebrooke,  it  would  have  at  once  settled 
the  date  of  Lakshmana  Sena  ; but  this  was  not  done.  ’ 

In  1875,  Mr.  Westmacott,  in  his  notice  of  the  copper- 
plate grant  from  Tarpandighi,-f-  which  bore  the  7th  year  of  ' 
Lakshmana  Sena’s  reign  ; did  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
initial  date  of  the  era. 

In  1873,  I found  a MS.  of  the  ‘Sadukti-karnamrita,’  ' 
dated  S'aka  1500  — 1578  A.  D.,  in  the  colophon  of  which  the 
work  is  described  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  S'aka  year 
1127— 1205  A.  D.,  which  corresponded  with  some  date  of 
Lakshmana  Sena  which  I could  not  make  out.  The  date  • 
is  given  in  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  re-  • 
conciled  ; the  words  arc  I The 

author  was  the  son  of  a confidential  friend  and  a general 
under  Lakshmana  Sena.:) 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  remarks  on  this  MS.,  }.| 
in  an  anonymous  article  on  the  life  of  Vachaspati  Mis'ra,  ^ 
published  in  a Bengali  magazine  called  Banga  Darsana,  ^ 
an  announcement  was  made  that  the  era  of  Lakshmana  Sena  > 


* Journnl  A.  S.,  V,  p.  659.  t Jouni.-il  A.  S.,  XLIV,  p.  13. 
X Notices  o Sanskrit  MSS.,  III.,  pp.  1J4— 14S-9. 
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was  still  current  in  Tirhut,  and  its  date  in  1874  was  767,  its 
distinctive  mark  being  ^o,  the  initial  letters  of  “Laksh- 
mana  Sena  Samvat.”  Babu  Rajakrishna  Mukarji,  who  was 
the  author  of  it,  also  noticed  an  inscription  of  S'iva  Sinha, 
a local  chieftain,  which  bore  date  the  280th  of  Lakshmana 
Sena’s  era.  A brief  notice  of  this  article  appeared  in  the 
‘ Indian  Antiquary’  for  1875,  The  Babu,  likewise,  used  this 
date  in  an  elementary  history  of  Bengal,  published  in  that 
year.  Thus  the  credit  of  utilizing  the  date  and  bringing  it 
to  bear  on  the  history  of  Bengal  is  entirely  due  to  him. 

In  1877,  Pandit  Ramanatha  Tarkaratna,  who  is  employ- 
ed by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  to  collect  information 
regarding  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  private  libraries,  while  travelling 
in  Tirhut,  collected  some  information  on  the  subject,  and 
communicated  it  to  me.  He  also  purchased  there  two  old 
Sanskrit  ]\ISS.  for  the  Government  of  India,  which  were 
dated  in  the  era  in  question.  One  of  them  Anumandloka- 
tikd,  a gloss  by  Madhusiidana  Thakkura  on  the  Aimmdna 
K/ianda  of  Ganges'a,  is  dated  I “the 

14th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Chaitra  L.  S.  479.’ 
The  other,  PratyaksJidloka-darpaua,  a gloss  by  Mahes'a  Thak- 
kura, on  the  PratyaksJia  Kkauda  of  Ganges'a,  has 
^3)  I “In  the  year  of  the  Vedas  (4)  eight, 

and  the  Nigamas  (4,)  according  to  the  king  Lakshmana.”  I 
have  since  obtained  several  MSS.,  some  of  very  old  age, 
bearing  dates  in  this  era. 

Putting  these  apparently  di.sjointed  facts  together,  we 
have,  first  in  the  Tarpandighi  plate  the  7th  year  of  Laksh- 
mana’s  reign.  In  the  Bhagalpur  inscription  we  have  the 
17th  year,  and  in  the  Buddha  Gaya  inscription  the  74th 
year  of  his  era.  Then  we  have  in  the  Sadukti-karnamrita 
MS.  some  date  which  corresponded  with  the  S'aka  1 1 27=  1 205 
A.  D.  Then  comes  the  S'iva  SiTiha  inscription,  dated  in  the 
280th  year  of  that  king’s  era.  Then  we  have  two  MSS.,  one 
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dated  in  the  459th  year,  and  the  other  in  tlie  484th  of  tliat 
era.  And  lastly  we  have  the  fact  that  the  era  is  still  current, 
and  in  the  present  j’car  (1878  A.  D.)  reckons  771.  That  the 
era  is  not  a newly  devised  one,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  in  regular  currency  all  along,  and  its 
present  figure,  therefore,  gives  us  a very  correct  clue  to  its 
initial  date.  The  pandits  of  Tirhut  reckon  the  era  to  be  a 
luni-solar  one,  commencing  from  the  ist  of  the  luni-solar 
month  of  Magha,  and  it  must  have,  therefore,  commenced  in 
Januaiy  1106,  A.  D.  This  settles  the  date  of  Lakshmana 
Sena  on  infinitely  more  reliable  data  than  what  we  have  for 
any  other  Hindu  sovereign  of  the  pre-Muhammadan  era. 

Beginning  with  1106,  Lakshmana  had  a very  prosperous 
reign  of  many  years,  for  his  minister  Halayudha  informs  us, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Brahmana-sarvas'va,  that  he  commenced 
service  when  very  j’oung  as  a court  pandit,  and  was  suc- 
cessively raised  by  the  king  to  higher  ranks,  till  he  was  made 
a minister  when  he  had  become  old.  A period  of  30  years 
would  scarcely  be  too  much  for  this,  and  Lakshmana’s  reign 
may  veiy  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  extended  to  nearly  the 
close  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  12th  century.  His  imme- 
diate successors,  Madhava  Sena  and  Kes'ava  Sena  did  not 
take  up  much  time,  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  rest  of  the  century  was  taken  up  by  Lakshmaneya 
alias  As  oka  Sena,  the  Lakhmaniya  of  the  Muhammadan 
writers.  This  adjustment  reduces  the  reign  of  Lakshmaneya 
to  about  60  years  instead  of  the  80  assigned  to  it  by  Min- 
hajudeh'n ; but  this  is  unavoidable. 

With  the  close  of  As'oka  Sena’s  reign,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Hindus  in  the  delta  passed  to  the  Muhammadans  ; but 
the  exact  time  when  this  happened,  yet  remains  undetermin- 
ed. When  writing  my  paper  on  the  Sena  Rajas  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  I accepted  as  a fact 
the  opinion  then  prevalent,  that  this  happened  in  1203  A.  D. 
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This,  however,  has  since  been  questioned,  Tlic  late  Mr, 
lilochmann,  whose  researches  into  the  dark  points  in  the 
Muhammadan  history  of  India  were  unrivalled,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  transfer  must  have  taken  place  four 
years  earlier,  or  between  1198  and  1199,  whereas  Major 
Raverty,  in  his  translation  of  Albiruni,  removed  it  590  M,  = 
1194  A,  D.,*  while  Mr,  Thomas  placed  it  at  599  H,  = 1204 
A.  D,  Even  the  latest  of  these  dates  would  seem  to  be  a 
little  too  early,  if  we  should  take  the  statement  of  the  author 
of  the  Sadiikti-karnduirita,  who  completed  his  work  in  1205, 
when  he  described  himself  as  a district  Commissioner  in  the 
service  of  Lakshmane3'a,  to  mean  that  his  master  was  then 
reigning  at  Nuddea,  He  could  not  have  held  that  position 
in  1205,  if  the  kingdom  had  passed  away  to  the  Muhamma- 
dans the  year  before.  But  it  was  possible  for  him  to  des- 
cribe his  official  rank  in  his  work,  even  after  he  had  lost  it, 
or  to  refer  to  the  king  when  he  reigned  at  Sonargaon  after 
his  retirement  from  Nuddea ; for  it  is  now  well-known  that 
he  and  his  descendants  lived  at  the  latter  place  for  several 
}'ears  after  his  overthrow  by  Bakhtiar  Khiliji.-f*  Dr,  Wise 
believes  that  there  must  have  been  a Ballala  Sena  reigning  in 
Vikrampur  or  Sonargaon  after  Lakhmam'ya,  and  Su  Sena  and 
Sura  Sena,  whose  names  1 once  took  to  be  aliases  of  Lakh- 
mamya,  were  probably  those  of  other  successors.  On  this 
point,  however,  there  is  no  reliable  information  at  hand  ; and 
as  the  question  of  date  is  related  to  Muhammadan  history,  I 
shall  leave  it  unnoticed  for  the  present. 

Turning  to  the  ancestors  of  Lakshmana  Sena,  the  first 
name  I have  to  deal  with  is  that  of  Ballala.  The  close  of 
his  reign,  of  course,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  his  son.  But  when  it  commenced,  re- 
mains uncertain.  The  ’Ain  i Akbari  makes  it  begin  at  1066, 
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which  would  give  it  a duration  of  41  years.  The  authority 
of  Abul  Fazl,  however,  is  not  great  in  such  matters  ; and,  as 
I have  rejected  it  in  the  case  of  the  Palas,  I cannot  con- 
sistently accept  it  in  the  present  instance.  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  unhesitatingly  stated,  that  Ballala’s  reign  was  a 
long  and  prosperous  one.  lie  is  the  best  known  to  this  daj’ 
of  all  the  Sena  Rajas,  and  the  system  of  nobility  or  Kulinism 
which  he  organized,  exists  to  this  day  in  full  force.  None 
but  a powerful  sovereign,  reigning  with  considerable  eclat  for 
a prolonged  period,  could  have  carried  out  the  s}-stem  so 
thoroughly  as  he  did  ; and  a reign  of  41  years  is  after  all  not 
so  improbable  as  absolutely  to  necessitate  its  rejection. 

Of  the  predecessors  of  Ballala  we  have  lapidary  proofs 
of  four  names,  Vijaya  Sena,  Hemanta  Sena,  Sumanta  Sena, 
and  Vi'ra  Sena,  but  no  authentic  date  about  any  of  them. 
For  the  present  their  dates  must  be  fixed  by  taking  aver- 
ages. At  an  average  of  18  years,  their  reigns  would  extend 
to  994  A.  D.,  or  at  20  years,  which  I have  reluctantly  assign- 


ed to  the  Palas,  to  986  A.  D. 

A.  D. 

Vi'ra  Sena, gS6 

Sumanta  Sena, 1006 

Hemanta  Sena,  1026 

Vijaya,  a//as  Sukha  Sena,  1046 

Ballala  Sena,  1066 

Lakshmana  Sena,  1106 

Madhava  Sena, 1138 

Kes'ava  Sena,  ii39 

Lakshmaneya,  a//as  As'oka  Sena, 1139 

The  last  was  overthrown  by  Bliakhtiar 

between  ii95  to  1204. 


This  arrangement  brings  the  age  of  Vira  Sena,  probably 
the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in  Bengal,  to  very  near 
the  time  which  I have  assinged  to  Adis'ura  in  my  paper  on 
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Mahcndrapala,*  and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  assume 
that  Vi'ra  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Adis'ura.  There 
is,  however,  no  monumental  or  any  ancient  authentic  record 
to  prove  the  date  of  Adis'ura.  The  authorities  quoted  in 
my  paper  agree  in  bringing  him  down  to  the  time  of  Ballala, 
and  must  therefore  be  rejected  as  false.  The  author  of  the 
Kdyasiha-kaustubha  places  the  advent  of  the  Kanauj 
Ih'iUimans  in  Bengal  in  the  year  380  Bengali  or  892  A.  D., 
which  is  a century  wide  of  the  date  afforded  by  my  calculations. 
Fere  Tieffenthaler’s  authorities  carry  Adis'ura  further  back, 
and  place  him  twenty-two  generations  away  from  Ballala. 
My  date  of  Adis'ura  is  founded  upon  the  genealogical  tables 
of  the  Kayasthas  as  now  current  in  this  country.  Those  tables 
give  27  generations  from  the  time  of  Adis'ura,  and  at  three 
generations  to  a century  the  time  of  that  prince  is  carried  to 
964  of  the  Christian  era.  If  there  be  any  error  in  the  tables 
it  would  no  doubt  falsify  my  deduction,  but  as  long  as  that 
error  is  not  detected,  that  deduction  will,  I expect,  command 
attention.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present 
informed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  princes  lived  at 
times  very  close  to  each  other.  It  is  said  by  some  that 
Adis'ura  was  the  father  of  Ballala  ; while  others  maintain 
that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Sena  dynasty.  The  first 
statement  may  at  once  be  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the 
inscriptions  and  the  Ddnasdgam ; but  the  second  maybe 
true,  and  if  so,  Vira  Sena  well  may  be  taken  to  be  the  same 
with  Adis'ura,  as  stated  above. 

From  the  abov^e  calculations  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
dynasties  of  the  Palas  and  the  Senas,  one  beginning  in  the  9th 
decade  and  the  other  in  the  7th  decade  of  the  loth  century, 
could  not  have  reigned  oyer  the  whole  of  Bengal  at  the  same 
time,  nor  could  the  Senas  have  followed  the  Palas,  as  the  mo- 
dern Ancrlo-Indian  historians  usuallv  make  them;  but  there  can 

o ^ 
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be  no  doubt  that  both  the  dynasties  did  reign  in  Bengal  at  the 
same  time.  The  difficulty,  however,  may  be  easily  overcome. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Palas  occupied 
western  and  northern  Bengal.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
show  that  they  had  extended  their  sway  to  the  eastern 
districts.  Whereas  tradition  assigns  to  the  Senas  the  whole 
of  the  delta  and  the  districts  to  the  east  of  it.  The  chief 
scat  of  their  power  was  at  Vikrampur  near  Dhaka,  where  the 
ruins  of  Ballala’s  palace  are  still  shown  to  travellers.  Dr. 
Wise,  in  his  notice  of  Vikrampur,  says — “A  remarkable 
evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  names  of  the  56  villages 
assigned  to  the  descendants  of  the  Five  Brahmans  whom 
Adis'ura  brought  from  Kanauj.  All  those  villages  were 
situated  within  the  delta,  and  none  out  of  it.”  This  is  of 
course  an  indirect  evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  less  significant. 
It  may  be  added  that  none  of  those  who  dwelt  out  of  the 
delta,  in  the  northern  districts,  were  included  in  the  scheme 
of  Ballala’s  nobility.  The  Varendras  have  since  organized 
a system  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not  in  accord  with  that  which 
prevails  as  the  system  of  Ballala. 

The  religion  of  the  Senas  was  Hinduism,  either  of  the 
S'aiva  or  of  the  Vaishnava  sect.  In  the  Rajshahi  stone  and 
in  the  Bakarganj  copper-plate,  S'iva  is  the  divinity  invoked. 
In  the  Tarpandighi  plate  preference  is  given  to  Vishnu  or 
Narayana,  and  the  epithet  Parama-mahes'vara  occurs  in  all 
the  three.  The  well-known  fact  of  the  founder  of  the  family 
obtaining  five  Brahmans  to  perform  Vedic  rites  which,  owing 
to  the  dominance  of  the  Buddhists,  had  become  obsolescent  in 
Bengal,  clearly  shows  that  they  were  Hindus,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  give  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  matter. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  could  two  such  near  neighbours 
as  the  Palas  and  the  Senas,  profe.ssing  such  antagonistic 
faiths  as  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  co-exist  without  coming 
into  hostile  contact  ; and  in  Bengal  there  is  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  case  was  otherwise  than  what  has  been  else- 
where invariably  the  result  of  such  neighbourhood.  Even 
chiefs  professing  the  same  faith  have  not  been  noted  for  their 
amity  to  rivals,  and  we  ma}’,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Palas  and  the  Senas  frequently  fell  out  with  each  other, 
until  one  expelled  the  other  from  the  country.  When  this 
expulsion  took  place,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine 
with  absolute  precision.  But  materials  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  this  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  iith  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  already  shown  that  to  the  time  of  Mahi- 
pala,  northern  Bengal  belonged  to  the  Palas,  and  the  Tarpan- 
dighi  plate  of  Lakshmana  Sena,  and  the  prevalence  of  that 
sovereign’s  era  in  Tirhut  to  this  day,  incontestably  prove  that 
northern  Bengal  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Senas 
before  the  commencement  of  the  I2th  century.  Ballala,  the 
father  of  Lakshmana,  had  the  title  of  “ King  of  Gauda,”  and 
that  takes  us  to  the  7th  decade  of  the  nth  century  ; and  in 
the  Bhagalpur  stone  there  is  a verse  which  says  “ Vijaj^a 
overthrew  the  king  of  Gauda.”  The  verse  is  somewhat  in- 
volved in  its  construction,  but  the  most  obvious  meaning  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following  : 

“ ‘ Thou  hast  no  hero  to  conquer,’  said  the  bards.  On 
hearing  it  through  a misconception  (the  words  being  sus- 
ceptible of  the  meaning  ‘ thou  hast  conquered  no  hero’)  the 
king  overthrew  the  king  of  Gauda,  subjugated  the  hero  of 
Kamarupa,  and  quickly  conquered  him  of  Kalinga.”*  At  an 
average  reign  of  18  years  Vijaya  must  have  commenced  his 
reign  in  1048.  At  an  average  of  20  years  the  date  would  be 
1046,  the  overthrow  therefore  must  have  taken  place  between 
1046  and  1055.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  IMahi-pala’s  reign 
had  extended  beyond  1040,  the  event  must  have  taken  place 
when  Naya-pala,  his  successor,  was  the  sovereign  of  Gauda. 
The  Palas  then  receded  from  northern  Bengal,  and  reigned 
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for  some  time  in  the  western  districts  of  tlie  kingdom,  mak- 
ing Magadha  or  Mungher  their  capital. 

The  results  of  these  remarks  may  be  thus  tabulated  : 
PAla  Kings.  .Sena  Kings. 

In  Western  dr-  Northern  Bengal.  In  Eastern  cn  Littoral  Bengal. 


I.  — Go-pdla,  

00 

I. — Vira  Sena,  

986 

II. — Dharma-pala,  ... 

875 

II. — Sumanta  Sena,  ... 

1006 

III. — Deva-pala,  

895 

III. — Heinanta  Sena,  ... 

1026 

In  the  7ahole  of  Bengal. 

IV. — Vigraha-pala,  I, 

915 

IV. — Vijaya  alias  Sukha 

Sena,  ... 

1046 

V. — Narayan  a-pala, 

935 

V. — Ballala  Sena,  

106 

VI.— Rajap-ala,  

955 

VL — Lakshmana  Sena, 

1 106 

VII. pala, 

975 

VII. — Madbava  Sena,  ... 

1136 

nil. — Vigraha-pala  II, 

995 

VIII. — Kes'ava  Sena, 

00 

IX. — Lakshmaneya  alias 

As'oka  Sena 

II420 

IX. — Mahi-pala,  

1015 

In  Vikranipnr. 

to 

1040 

Ballala  Sena,  

X. — Nay  a-pala,  

1040 

Su  Sena,  

to 

? 

Sura  Sena,  (See.,  ... 

In  Beliar. 

XL — Vigraha-pala  III  and  others. 

There  is  one  more  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the 
Senas  to  which  I wish  to  allude,  before  I conclude, — it  is 
with  reference  to  their  caste.  The  universal  belief  in  Bengal 
is,  that  the  Senas  were  of  the  medical  caste,  and  families  of 
Vaidyas  are  not  wanting  in  the  present  day  who  trace  their 
lineage  from  Ballala  Sena.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
authentic  to  justify  this  belief.  It  is  well-known  that  a 
great  many  of  the  pedigrees  gi\-en  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry 
are  utterly  worthless,  and  it  is  notorious  that  many  families 
of  ob.scure  origin  have  their  veins  filled  with  the  blue 
blood  of  generations  of  kings  by  the  opportune  help  of 
popular  genealogists,  and  I feel  strongly  tempted  to  believe 
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that  the  pedigree  of  the  so  called  Ballala’s  descendants  is 
no  better.  The  Kiilapanjikd  of  Kulachaiya  Jhakura  describes 
Adis'ura  as  the  “ sun  of  the  Kshatriya  race.”  (KsJiatriya 
vaus'a  hansa) ; the  Bakarganj  and  the  Rajshahi  inscriptions 
agree  in  calling  the  Senas,  the  descendants  of  the  moon  or 
Kshatri)'as  of  the  lunar  race  (Somavans'a)  ; the  latter  des- 
cribes Sumanta  Sena  as  “a  garland  for  the  head  of  the  race 
of  noble  Kshatryas” — Brahma  kshatriydndm  kulos'iro  ddma  ; 
and  their  testimony  cannot  be  rejected  in  favour  of  modern 
tradition.  In  the  Tarpandighi  plate  there  occurs  a verse  which 
Mr.  Westmacott  thus  renders  into  English  : “ The  kings  of 
the  race  of  Aushadhinatha  (moon)  neutralize  the  sharp  fever 
poison  of  their  enemies  by  the  lustre  of  the  nails  of  their 
feet,  as  with  the  juice  of  the  creepers  nurtured  (as  plants 
with  water)  by  the  lustre  of  the  diadems  of  numbers  of 
kings,  prostrate  in  homage.”^  The  Sundarban  plate  also 
ascribes  the  family  to  the  race  of  the  moon  : Ajishadhindtha 
Vans'e.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  mistake  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  tradition.  There  lived  in  former  days 
in  the  North-West  a race  of  Kshatri}'as  of  the  name  of 
Ambastha.  The  Vishnu  Purana  alludes  to  them  when  enu- 
merating the  several  races  of  the  North-West-Provinces  («r^T 
xiTrfiiaRT^2j^'2rT:)  and  Panini  Qy\o\.Q.s  Ainbastdia 
an  example  of  the  same  word  meaning  a Kshatriya  race 
and  a country  where  they  live  (Panini  IV,  I,  171.)  The 
Mahabharata  uses  the  word  both  as  the  name  of  a race  of 
Kshatriyas,  and  that  of  a Kshatriya  king,  and  the  Medini,  the 
Vis'va-prakas'a  and  the  S'abdaratnakara  explain  it  as  the  name 
of  a country .f  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Senas  belonged  to 
this  section  of  the  military  class,  and  in  Bengal,  in  later 
da}’s,  was  confounded  with  the  Ambasfhas  of  Manu  who 
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were  a mixed  tribe  of  Brahmans  and  Vais'yas,  and  therefore 
taken  to  be  of  the  medical  caste.  Such  confounding  of  names 
and  their  meanings  has  been  so  common  in  India,  thatone  need 
not  beat  all  surprised  at  finding  the  Senas  degraded  from  a 
military  to  a mixed  caste,  from  a misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  their  name.  Abul  Fazl,  in  the  'Ayini  Akbari,  and 
Pere  Ticffenthaler  make  the  Senas  to  belong  to  the  Kdvcistha 
caste,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Kayasthas 
in  the  North-West  are,  even  to  this  day,  called  by  the  name 
of  Ambasthas.  If  this  be  not  accepted,  tradition  shall  have  to 
be  opposed  to  authentic  inscription,  James  Prinsep  noticed 
in  the  Bakarganj  plate  the  title  of  S'ankara  Gandes'vacra 
which,  written  as  the  word  s'ankara  is  with  a palatal  s,  can 
only  mean  “ the  excellent  lord  of  Gauda,”  unless  “ ex- 
cellent” be  taken  as  a euphuism  of  sankara,  a mixed  race. 
There  is  a temple  in  Kashmir  known  by  the  name  of  S'ankara*^ 
Gaures'vara,  owing  probably  to  its  having  been  erected  by 
order  of  one  of  the  Sena  Rajeis.  The  epigraph  of  the  Ddna- 
sdgara  assigns  to  Ballala  Sena  the  title  of  which, 

according  as  the  s of  Sankara  is  taken  to  be  a palatal  or  a 
dental,  means  “undoubtedly  the  most  excellent,”  “or  undoubt- 
ly  of  a mixed  race.”  It  is  very  unlikely  that  anybody  would 
assume  the  latter  for  a distinctive  title. 

Exception,  however,  has  been  taken  to  the  deduction 
by  some  of  my  countr)’mcn,  mostly  Vaidyas  of  the  Sena 
famil}',  who  claim  themselves  to  be  of  the  ro)-al  race,  and 
several  Bengali  books  ha\'e  been  written  to  prove  my  error. 
My  critics  all  labour  under  the  mistake  that  I wanted  to 
make  the  Sena  kings  members  of  the  Kayastha  caste,  in 
order  to  glorify  that  caste,  and  enjoy  the  adantage  of  a 
ray  of  that  glory,  being  myself  a Kayastha  ; but  as  I have 
nowhere  said  anything  of  the  kind,  I cannot  but  leave 
this  part  of  their  criticisms  unnoticed.  They  have  created 
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their  own  Frankenstein,  and  I leave  them  to  lay  it  in  the 
best  way  they  can.  The  chief  arguments  which  they  urge 
to  controvert  the  statements  of  the  inscriptions  arc — ist 
that  the  statements  may  be  due  to  poetical  license,  or  a 
desire  to  eulogize  the  kings  in  an  exaggerated  st}de  ; 2nd, 
that  the  reference  to  the  moon,  who  is,  according  to  the 
Puranic  m}’thology,  the  lord  of  medicines,  may  be  due  to  a 
desire  to  make  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  profession  of  the 
Vaidya  caste  ; 3rd,  that  others  than  Kshatn'yas  could  call 
themselves  descendants  of  the  lunar  race  ; '4th,  that  Adis'iira, 
who  is  described  as  a descendant  of  the  lunar  race  cannot  be 
the  same  with  Vira  Sena,  for  none  would  employ  a synonj'm 
to  indicate  a proper  name,  and  so  the  epithet  of  the  former 
cannot  apply  to  the  latter. 

Idttlc  need  be  said  in  reply  to  these  arguments.  The 
first  is  a mere  assumption,  and  not  by  any  means  a permis- 
sible one.  Exaggerations  and  h}'perboles  arc  the  chief  ali- 
ments on  which  poets  most  do  thrive  ; but  there  is  not  a single 
authentic  instance  in  which  poetical  license  has  been,  in  India‘ 
permitted  to  invade  the  domains  of  caste.  The  Puranas  have 
made  mortals  conquer  the  immortal  gods,  endowed  them 
with  the  most  transcndental  attributes,  called  them  gods,  but 
never  changed  their  castes  ; nor  have  they  ever  attempted  to 
disown  cross  sinisters  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  greatest  of 
their  kings.  And  what  is  true  of  these  Puranas,  is  equally 
so  of  later  writings,  when  tenacity  for  caste  distinctions  had 
grown  much  stronger.  It  is  observable  also,  that  no  spirit 
of  poetical  hyperbole  can  be  predicated  of  Balk'd  a Sena 
describing  his  own  caste  in  a law  treatise  by  himself. 

That  the  Senas  of  Bengal  were  K.shatriyas  of  the  lunar 
dynasty  is  borne  out  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Kriya}-oga-sara  of  the  Padma  Purana,  w'hich  makes  Su  Sena 
a Somavahsi,  (fl.  32,  p.  i of  m\'  father’s  IMS.) 
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The  second  argument  is  ingenious;  but  it  is,  like  the  first, 
a mere  assumption.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in 
the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  literature,  there  is  not  a single  in- 
stance in  which  the  caste  of  the  Vaidyas  has  been  indirectly 
referred  to  by  allusion  to  the  moon.  At  best  it  is  an  attempt 
to  give  preeminence  to  a possible  metaphorical  interpretation, 
in  preference  to  an  obvious  literal  meaning.  It  is  observable, 
too,  that  the  word  OshadJd  in  the  epithet  Oshadhindtha 
means  not  medicine  in  common,  but  the  soma  creaper  which 
is  not  a medicine,  but  a seasoning  for  beer. 

The  third  is  incorrect.  None  but  a Kshatriya  could  call 
himself  a member  of  the  lunar  or  the  solar  race,  and  mem- 
bers of  those  races,  when  degarded  or  outcasted,  could  not 
retain  their  claim  to  the  honour  of  membership  under  them- 
The  instances  cited  of  Yayati’s  children  becoming  members 
of  different  castes  refer  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Hindu  society, 
w'hen  caste  distinctions  probably  did  not  exist,  or  at  any  rate 
were  not  very  strictly  observed  ; and  even  then  there  is  no 
proof  to  show  that  those  who  were  degraded  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  themselves  members  of  the  solar  race.  Within 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  a Brahman  or  a Kshatriya,  con- 
demned to  be  a Chandala,  has  never  been  permitted  to  call 
himself  a Brahman  or  a Kshatriya  Chandala.  The  idea  is 
simply  ridiculous. 

The  fourth  argument  has  alread)^  been  answered  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Go-pala  appearing  also  under  the  names  of 
Bhu-pivla  and  Loka-pala.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  argument 
would  not  advance  in  the  least,  for  my  antagonists  admit  that 
Vi'ra  Sena  was  the  great-grandson  of  Adis'ura  by  the  daughter’s 
side,  and  if  so,  the  son-in-law  of  Bhus'ura  and  his  son-in- 
law  could  not  be  of  other  than  the  caste  of  Adis'ura.  On 
the  whole  the  arguments  arc  based  on  a series  of  supposi- 
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tions,  ill  order  to  support  a modern  tradition  against  tlie 
avowed  delarations  of  authentic  contemporary  records.  I 
deny  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition,  and  my  antagonists  beg 
the  question  at  issue,  by  saj’ing  that  the  tradition  must  be 
correct,  and  the  record  must  be  made  to  conform  to  it  by 
a number  of  suppositions.  Truth  can  never  be  elicited  by 
such  a course  o(  reasoning,  and  it  would  be  a mere  waste 
of  time  to  enter  into  a disputation  with  persons  who  attach 
greater  importance  to  traditions  than  to  authentic  contem- 
porar\"  records. 

Transcript  of  a Copper-plate  from  Bhdgalpur. 

? I I 

^ I 1 fwm  ^T^T— 

^ I | ?T^r^TXTf7:TTT^^5(Tf*l?:7T:  '5^-2Z7T«i53^- 

^ I 53:17:  II  r^«^5^T7aTT!^?fl5r7:T?f^igXTT- 

C|  iQT  ^fffiI^WT2TT*Tfa^T^5TT27  II 

£ I ^T^jri'gsTT^Tl'g^!:  I 27;  ’^^5TT^2lf77ii7^7^rn>it(g: 

f^rr:  i*?!;??!!;  tr?5ri7?iTf755rr— 

?c.|  fHt:^r>^^T?nT(5fT  f'JTl:  ll  ?TWTf^^^r7:^^5T^l»75rTiT: 
fW5IHrl  ^2J’7T^5rT^7  I 

? ? I 7t  H^rfeifTT  ^7^7%  27:  5}^517:r55[^-^752Ii^77H  ll  27rW7J 

1 i^^^7T?77:  |;7:7f^HH7;»T5l"?75t^^7!T7:fr’rr^i:  I ^7- 

^7:^-^  f=37:727  Trmr277TfTfflYf^>=75— 

1 7:iw7  l775T55TfatiTmi-gT7tlf»T?777fTiq  ie(?l)f277  27<27 

’^7^1  i r7»7^t77^^q«'g75nf71I^f7: — 

t8l  ^1  5>771:  'II(57^f5THTn^7’g57f^^>fx7r77T^7f«i5T^'^^T7::  I f2:X77>  SfSf 
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Ul  Tir  ^r?:?nf*T  ^ qfgg  TTz:*i^  l| 

A ^ ^ N ' X 

177^:  r’gfa^T^HTzi  %%fqH?iiT: 

?0  I ’ifl^KTZjqiTTT^^q^T^giTT^t  ^ I 2T: 

•qffTfn:  f»l^»Tfqi-^^Tr^^trHq^^r^5!f  5?nq>qT-- 
?c:  I 'W»qr^5T  ll  ZIH: 

fwrtfsT  ^ I 2I?I^Tf*r  ^TfziHTrsT  II 

?£  I ^9i^:  7g51H»lH>fw:  ^qfznfzra:  -^1^:  | 737?^  n jft 

^zr  q>wr  II  vzna:z:Tr7Tf«^^  zrm  -- 

?o  1 1 5Eif^f?:^‘^^7,7[?i-T»rr  ■q\a€tffa:  11  zj: 

TT^ZIT  ^ ^ ^zrffsftzi  fsT^  sZJTtf^H?— 

51?  I *TTlf^'«TT1STWW  1 ZIRjTfna:  ^r^SIKTZT  ?iaTZ7f  H^Tf'^at 
ufa  n ^'lT7faz;?i^a\»?7r  T^tit— 

5^1  I 7fz:a7ZT^  ^T^TM^zr)-  I zjfgpj^^^q^r^a:  11 

f^5?zTfa  TUt^z^Tr^^zrTTt— 

1 9llUT^  ffHTTZTT^  1 

fziz:f€^^f7:qaT : %a^'^aT  xrpfnfiNgT:  if^aTZT— 

^a  I M-Sfij  ♦i^adJ^T'g^ZfT;  II  aq>  ZTWT^  zrTS^SaT  ^nznfrsif*?? 

f zi^ ! 1 zif^^  qT%a  ^zr^vi  hzDz:^  i I + ht— 

51^  I zTl'z:sffi7'zrqa^zTTaaraTra’iia^aRq«nf^a^iaa?fa‘'^a7risff?i- 
zsTTi^artr^z^wTa  faz:ra3!:zfqa^a7aaaf  I— 

I ^?rTznzTaTaaT€7:^=^'^^z77T:^^^a^^^^»Tzi’g;^^Ta 
^q5a-z:xTr(7RT»£a^3faTq^z7YziaTf^a^^z:— 

!i3  I w^aziTa’kj^’g'afcafanai^crsiTa  q^ai^zi^zfT^znziTaT^aaiza- 
iptTTij^trT^Taajin^iH  wziazr^^^:  ^■^— 

1 ?rnfz:a»naif9a^'^zT55Tzj^5^TwKT;g  777:17 ^^na>  Ta^KT^nfa- 
z:T5l^'lfa»:7^77Tai%aqT^Tg«7Ta:  qzi^Taz::  qz:— 

5£  [ ZTHfTZqrt  Z7^TZ:T5fTr77n5T:  >s'^zn^TZ:TZmi77Tt>l|a : 1 ff^i: 

w 7 afz7z;^»j'*a^Tf^f=^’^a  a> — 

I ^azTfira^TzqTff  fl^qaamq^rai'^qT^  I z:t5itz:t— 

^?  I a 5(5 1 I TT^TZTTw  I z7^TgTrj^f^75[''^q5 1 Karm^afsias  I 

! zT^Tznaar  I zr^Ttaiqfa  I zr^Tna^’^Tz:  1 zr^iasTit^irazi’i  77^7 
1 a^:a7'aa7Wfaq5  I ZT^7^Z!^a7Ziq5  1 ZT^7^»nz:TZ77r2J  I Z:i55— 
«i7a^^77fz:5f5 1 ^7zi7qzTf'a-i5  I ^^ztfz:fqi^ 
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I I 1 1 1 ^Pjtr  I nTniTTi^i  l 

1 I H^Tg-af^  I I 

I 73l’^^'\^^2|T-a<T^  1 I I I 

?;a^^r^lia5  I 1 5EfrHf5I»TT*r  I f^I72T17ffT  1 

vj 

1 I I 1 I I I i a;^T?  I 

I l H2  1 ^5qt^T^tf=fffTT^  I 

I 1Tf?T^Tf)3Jl>  ^T^nfY^rT5}  I 

I 21WT%  ^T*?2TffT  1 

I ^'Y'ijziffT  I ?a?rrr^?if<T  ^ i ^?TH?g  H-fTrt  i I »t^t- 

1 *rtHKTa’<lITTTSl|%5r  ^sf ^TkfT?I^^7  — 

I 2Tfl*T^  <rpt  ITf?[^TrT7fr??J  1 H»TWfT:  I ^T^'RfT 

1 2?’?T^  ’3;5TTaN'^^^(5i5T?^ — 

8o  I I ^I2|iTT^*TnT5TWf2J2lK'5r5?J^nC=^T7:T^W  I I 

a?  I »TIW^  I 2I?ft^f7:f^i^a?TliffTaiTCtT1T:  I ^^'7^T??^Rffi»Tt^^- 
XTz^^  1 ^<T^:  1 I — 

8^1  I I I | 

1 5El^T2H7R%?r:  l ^faifl— 

a^  I gn2IT>^:  1 ’9»7^HT»THYn^?:rf^’I?nf^RfZlT€igi^?T:  I Jjf^lf^^- 
aa  I (5i^^T(iT^^  Tq?)33i3rr^r«i^^  I HTra^^r'  f^7^MfT7:ai^rfv?7  'jrT^a^rt- 

^ . Svf-.  ^ 

W^Tf;  I HaT  — 

57?:^TTT?rH2IT^T5Tf»T^»l"g»T>^  W— 

Rf2(12fttT*T2T:  ail  — 

a^  I ^ ?:fri  I ?3  aan^f^Tr  £.  ^ >7i?TT-5arr^5T : =^aiT:  I 

^aiT  ^TsrfH:  ^»TT:Tr2fH:  I 
8^  I 21^  2ig  2l^r  ?r^T  ^ai’  II 

: I ^msT  "a'T^^TniT  =a  rTisq' a *»  — 

8£  I t:%  II  ^^=TiT«7?:'^TTf  ai  zTr  i ^ fa^izit 

?if»iKfai  f'^7if^:  II  Hlf^sr: 

8.0  I xiTf^a^^i^  »3(^!rt  1^5:  nTWJi^a  i x?t- 

’nt  aiT%  aii%  xirai'i^tzi;  ss^xg  n ^f?T  ^— 

8.?  1 f^3f^i^f-avtif  fl-gxzj^'ifari^  i ^aiaif«T?^^T- 

ITlf  a^r  *rf^  Ti^ra;  T?a:€l4il2>  fai^l— 

■>> 
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I ^T:  II  (?)  ^r^fiT  ("fq’)  g;  ^fasf 

(fa)  I ;q>  2rT!THt 

I f^’HTSft  n’^aT  wf:  ^ ^ra>  ii 

^’>»Ta7  »{^2i'^T%a  ^«^Ta7?i  ’g;'^)-gaT  | ^i— 

'J.a  1 ^-^THa^ai^^raT  || 

Translation. 

Tc  it  auspicious  ! May  Das'abala,  whose  heart  is  resplen- 
dent with  the  jewel  of  mercy,  whose  loved  mistress  is  bene- 
volence, whose  mind  was  washed  clean  of  the  mud  of  book- 
learning by  the  pure  water  of  the  river  of  perfect  Sambodhi 
knowledge,  who,  having  conquered  the  promptings  of  desire 
***  acquired  eternal  fame, — may  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
prosper. 

Now  Go-pala  Deva  made  his  family  the  abode  of  pros- 
perity. (Lakshmi.)  Well  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
earth,  the  only  asylum  of  kings  whose  wings  having  been  dipt 
through  fear,  sought  his  protection,  always  devoted  to  protect 
honor,  he  was  the  home  of  heroism.  Of  him  was  born  the 
auspicious  king  Dharma-pala,  whose  greatness  was  as  beaute- 
ous as  the  ripple  of  the  milky  ocean.  Having  conquered 
Indraraja  and  other  kings,  he  (Dharma-pala)  earned  the  glori- 
ous S'ri,  (goddess  of  fortune,)  whom  he  presented  as  a sacrifice, 
to  the  father  of  wealth,  Vamana,  the  wielder  of  the  discus. 

Like  Rama,  that  saintly  king  had  a brother  of  equal 
merit,  in  Vak-pala,  who  was  in  glory  the  counterpart  of  the 
son  of  Sumitra  (Lakshmana).  This  prince,  the  abode  of 
justice  and  valour,  living  under  the  rule  of  his  brother,  placed 
all  the  quarters  under  one  umbrella,  by  divesting  them  of  all 
hostile  armies. 

Unto  him  was  born  a son  named  Jaya-pala,  by  whose 
imperial  virtues  the  earth  was  sanctified.  Overcoming  all 
enemies  to  religion,  he  established  his  elder  brother,  the 
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heroic  Dcva-pala,  in  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  When  by  the 
order  of  his  brother  he  issued  forth  to  conquer,  the  lord  of 
Utkala,  oppressed  from  a distance  by  his  very  name,  forsook 
his  home.  Bearing  that  prince’s  order  on  his  head,  the  king 
of  Pragjyotisha,  trembling  from  fear,  withdrawing  his  army, 
with  all  his  dependents  lived  under  him. 

The  auspicious  Vigraha-pala,  enemylcss  from  birth,  was 
born  his  son.  His  spotless  sword  was  like  the  water  which 
wiped  away  the  beauty  of  the  wives  of  his  enemies.  By  him 
his  enemies  were  made  the  objects  of  heavy  misfortune,  and 
his  friends  long-lived.  Lajja,  the  ornament  of  the  Haihaya 
race,  became  his  wife,  even  as  the  daughter  of  Jahnu  (Ganges) 
is  that  of  the  Ocean,  and  her  virtuous  conduct  alike  purified 
her  father’s  and  her  husband’s  race. 

He,  through  the  essence  of  the  guardians  of  the  quarters, 
gave  birth,  in  her,  for  the  protection  of  the  earth,  to  the  aus- 
picious Narayana-pala  Deva,  the  virtuous,  whose  feet  became 
resplendent  by  the  light  of  the  crown-jewels  of  kings.  He 
has  sanctified  his  throne  by  his  justice.  Kings,  forsaking  the 
Lainga  Purana,  the  source  of  the  fourfold  blessings,  wish  to 
follow  his  conduct.  He  is  esteemed  in  the  mind  of  good 
men,  and  confirmed  (in  his  position)  by  his  own  dependents. 
By  his  charity  he  has  suppressed  in  his  country  the  expres- 
sion, “ give,  O king.”*  Through  his  fear  his  sword,  though 
dark  as  a blue  lotus,  appears  flame-coloured  to  his  enemies. 
He,  by  his  wisdom  and  his  own  virtues,  has  kept  the  helpless 
earth  always  in  the  path  of  justice.  Attaining  his  protection, 
beggars  no  longer  turn  their  minds  to  seeking  alms.  Lord  of 

* The  words  in  the  original  are  Deyam  me  anga-rajan  ; and  the  word  anga 
may  be  taken  as  an  interjection  = 0,  or  an  adjective  meaning  chief,  great  or 
principal,  or  a noun,  the  name  of  a country  including  the  western  part  of 
Bengal.  In  the  last  two  cases  the  word  rajau  should  change  into  raja  to  be  in 
Samasa,  the  first  is  therefore  the  right  meaning.  But  the  word  has  probably 
been  used  as  a double  entendre. 
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wealth,  doer  of  no  wrong,  patron  of  learned  men,  and  en- 
dowed with  great  affluence,  he  is  in  his  glory  like  unto  a 
blazing  fire  (a)iala),  and  yet  by'  his  conduct  he  is  like  Nala.* 
Mis  fame,  bright  as  the  rays  of  the  autumnal  moon,  spread 
over  the  three  worlds,  wears  a resplendence  which  even  the 
loud  laughter  of  S'iva  cannot  rival,  and  the  garlands -of  Kc- 
taki  flowers  on  the  hands  of  Siddha  ladies  (are  so  eclipsed 
that  their  existence  can  be  ascertained  only)  by^  the  hum  of 
bees  (about  them).  Two  persons  did  say^  to  two  others,  “ let 
penance  be  mine  and  the  kingdom  thine  once  to  him  (Xa- 
rayana-pala)  by  Vigraha-pala,  and  once  to  Bhagiratha  by 
Sagara. 

In  his  victorious  camp  in  Mudgagiri  on  the  bank  of  tlie 
Bhagirathi  river,  where  he  has  made  a bridge  of  boats,  which 
seems  to  rival  a line  of  rocky'  hills  where  the  roaming  of  ex- 
cessively^ dense  (crowds  of)  elephants  has  so  clouded  the 
glory'  of  day-light,  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  an  ap- 
proaching rainy  season,  where  the  dust  raised  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  countless  cavalry  of  the  only'  king  of  the  north,  has 
covered  the  quarters,  where  the  earth  has  sunk  low  by'  the 
weight  of  the  innumerable  kings  of  Jambudvipa  who  had 
assembled  to  serve  the  great  lord,  the  mighty'  sovereign,  the 
supreme  king  among  kings,  the  auspicious  Naray'ana-p^^la 
Deva,  the  successor  of  the  devout  follower  of  Sugata,  the 
supreme  king  among  kings,  the  auspicious  Vigraha-pala  Deva, 
prospers.  To  subordinate  kings  (rajaranaka),  to  princes  (ra- 
japLitra),  to  the  prime  Minister  (rajamatya),  to  the  Minister 
of  Peace  and  War  (maha-sandhi-vigrahika),  to  tlic  Chief  Jus- 
tice (mahaksha-patalika)  to  the  Generalissimo  (mahasamanta), 
to  chief  commanders  (Mahasenapati),  to  the  grand  warder 
(mahapratihara),  to  the  chief  investigator  of  all  works  (Ma- 

* Nala,  the  famous  l<iug  of  N'idarbha  noticed  in  the  Mahaliluirata.  The 
compaiison  is  forced  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration  in  the  words  mxhi  and  amht. 
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hakartakrltika),  to  the  chief  obviator  of  difficulties  (mahd- 
doshasadhasadhanika),  to  the  chief  criminal  judge  (mahadan- 
da-nayaka),  to  chief  minister  of  the  heir-apparent  (maha- 
kumaramatya),  to  viceroys  (rajasthanino  upadhika),  to  in- 
vestigators of  crimes  (doshaparadhika),  to  the  chief  detective 
officer  (choroddharanika),  to  the  mace-bearers  (dandika),  to 
the  keeper  of  the  instruments  of  punishment  (dandapas'ika), 
to  collectors  of  customs  (s'aulkika),  to  commanders  of  divi- 
sions (gaulmika),  to  supervisors  of  cultivation  (kshetrapa), 
to  boundary  rangers  (prantapala),  to  treasurers  (koshapala), 
to  superintendents  of  wards  (khanda-raksha),  to  inspectors 
of  wards  (tadayuktaka),  to  the  superintendents  of  appoint- 
ments (viniyuktaka),  to  the  superintendent  of  elephants, 
horses,  camels,  and  war-boats,  (hastyas'va-nau-balavyapritaka), 
to  the  superintendents  of  mares,  colts,  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep 
and  goats  (kisora-vadava-go-mahishyajavikadhyaksha),  to  the 
chief  of  swift  messengers  (drutapeshanika),  to  messengers 
(gamagamanika),  to  swift  messengers  (abhitvamana),  to  com- 
missioners of  districts  (vishayapati),  to  head  officers  of  villages 
(gramapati),  to  superintendents  of  boats  (tarika),  to  (men  of 
the  different  tribes  of)  Goda,  Malava,  Khas'a,  Huna,  Kulika, 
Kallata,  Lata,  Chata,  and  Bhata,* — to  all  servants  and  others 
who  are  not  specified  here,  to  all  who  have  assembled  here 
in  the  village  of  Mukutika  in  the  division  of  Kuksha  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  as  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  who  live  by  service  under  the  king,  from  the  res- 
pected Brahman  to  the  lowest  Meda,  Andha  and  Chandala — 
to  all  these  he  sends  appropriate  greetings  and  acquaints  and 
commands  them.  Be  it  known  unto  you  that  in  the  village 
of  Kalasapota,  where  Narayana-pala  Deva  himself  has  es- 

* Babu  Prdnndth  Pandit’s  paper  on  the  Chittagong  plate  (Journal  A.  S. 
XLIII,  pp.  318/)  and  Mr.  Westmacott’s  paper  on  the  Tarpandighi  pl.ate,  (Journal 
A.  S.  XLIV,  pp.i/)  contain  many  interesting  notes  on  the  meanings  of  these 
official  titles. 
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tablishcd  thousands  of  temples,  and  where  he  lias  placed  the 
honorable  S'iva  l^hatta  and  Pasupati  yicharj-a,  I,  Narayana- 
pala  Deva,  for  purposes  of  due  worship,  for  the  offering  of 
oblations  (charii  and  yajnas,)  for  the  performance  of  new  cere- 
monies, and  for  the  dispensation  of  medicines,  bedding  and 
seats,  to  diseased  persons,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  the  village  as  defined, 

I hav'e  given  the  above-named  village  of  Mukutika,  along  with 
its  surrounding  grazing-grounds,  with  all  the  waters  and  lands 
belonging  to  it,  above  and  below  the  surface,  together  with  the  \ 
mango  and  the  madhuka  trees,  with  all  its  low  and  barren 
lands,  along  with  its  rents  and  tolls,  including  all  fines  for 
crimes,  and  rewards  for  catching  thieves.  In  it  there  shall  be  * 
no  molestation,  no  passage  permitted  for  Cliatas  (jugglers) 
and  Bhatas  (troops).  The  land  shall  not  be  a trouble  (to  the 
possessors)  who  shall  have  the  enjoyment  of  all  shares,  privi- 
leges, gold,  &c.,  and  other  Income.  I grant  this  to  be  enjoyed 
as  many  years  as  there  are  holes  in  the  earth,  and  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  endure,  in  order  that  the  virtue 
and  fame  of  my  parents  and  of  myself  may  be  enhanced.  I 
have  given  this  edict  engraved  to  you,  honorable  S'iva. 

Be  it  then  respected  by  all  ; and  future  kings,  knowing 
the  grievous  sin  that  is  incurred  by  destroying  the  great  merit 
of  grants-of-land,  should  uphold  it.  Let  the  neighbours  and 
those  who  till  the  land,  be  obedient  to  my  commands.  They 
should  render  to  the  donees  their  respective  shares,  privileges, 
rent,  gold,  and  all  other  dues.  Dated  the  9th  Vais'akha, 
Samvat  17. 

The  following  arc  excerpts  for  those  who  dread  the  ^ 
mandates  of  virtue  : j 

The  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  Sagara  and  many  other  P 
kings.  The  fruit  (of  grants-of-land)  belongs  to  him  to  whom  S 
the  land  belongs  for  the  time.  I 

The  donor  of  land  enjoys  heaven  for  si.xty  thousand  years,  -1 
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lie  who  abrogates  or  prompts  others  to  abrogate  suen  a gift, 
suffers  in  hell  for  a like  period. 

Me  who  resumes  land  given  by  him  or  others,  becoming 
a worm,  rots  in  ordure  along  with  his  forefathers. 

Again  and  again  doth  Rama  entreat  all  future  kings  to 
protect  this  common  bridge  of  virtue. 

Knowing  riches  and  life  to  be  as  unsteady  as  water  on  a 
lotus  petal,  no  man  should  intentionally  attempt  to  deprive 
another  of  his  reputation. 

Bhatta  Gurava,  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  king,  the  pro- 
ficient in  the  difficult  knowledge  of  God  through  the  Vedanta, 
versed  in  all  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedangas,  and  the  most 
proficient  in  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  has  compos- 
ed this.  Mudgadasa,  son  of  Subhadasa,  an  inhabitant  of  Sat- 
samatata,  has  engraved  this  edict. 


XIV. 

ON  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE 

gAtiiA  dialect. 


Tendency  of  languages  to  change.  The  first  step  in  the  transition  of  the 
Sanskrit  into  the  modern  vernaculars  of  India.  Gatha.  Origin  of  its 
name.  Its  relation  to  Sanskrit.  English  illustration.  NVhere  it  is  found. 
Its  peculiarities.  Changes  produced  by  e.xigencies  of  metre  ; by  pro- 
vincialisms ; by  neglect  of  syntax  and  prosody.  Prolongation,  contraction, 
and  elision  of  vowels.  Elision  of  consonants.  Segregation  of  compound 
consonants.  Neglect  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  Abbreviations  and 
omission  of  declensions.  Corruptions  of  pronouns.  New  forms  of  conjuga- 
tion. Examples  quoted  by  Dr.  Muir.  Origin  of  the  dialect.  Burnouf's 
opinion.  Exception  taken  to  that  opinion.  Author’s  opinion.  Max  Muller, 
Weber,  and  Muir’s  remarks  thereon.  Benfrey’s  opinion.  Remarks  there- 
on. Age  of  the  Gatha. 


T is  an  established  truth  in  the  science  of  Philology 
that  languages  change  in  course  of  time,  even 
when  uninfluenced  by  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments. This  process  of  mutation  is  most  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  transition  of  the  Latin  into  the  modern  dialects  of 
Italy,  which  have  assumed  their  present  forms  by  a series 
of  phonetic  changes  from  the  influence  of  the  genius  loci 
without  any  such  heterogeneous  admixture  as  are  met  with 
in  the  languages  of  England  and  ITance.  In  India  San- 
skrit has  undergone  the  same  course  of  transformation,  and, 
like  the  Latin,  has  produced  a number  of  Prakrit  or  verna- 
cular dialects  by  a process  of  curtailment  of  inflexions  and 
euphony  to  which  the  Roman  and  Germanic  languages  of 
Europe  offer  the  nearest  parallel. 

Of  the  dialects  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Sanskrit, 
the  Pali  and  the  Magadhi  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
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bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  their  parent,  but  the  discovery 
of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  literature  of  Nepal  (thanks  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  the  learned  Mr.  Hodgson,)  has  brought  to 
our  knowledge  a new  dialect  bearing  a still  closer  affinity  to 
the  classic  language  of  the  East  than  either  of  the  former. 
It  occurs  in  the  literature  in  question,  in  the  form  of  ballads 
introduced  in  the  body  of  prose  texts  in  pure  Sanskrit. 
Nepalese  chroniclers  call  this  species  of  poetry  by  the  generic 
name  of  Gatha  (ballad),  probably  from  its  having  been  prin- 
cipally used  by  the  scalds  and  bards  of  mediaeval  India.  For 
nearly  a similar  reason,  the  Balenese  style  the  language  of 
their  poets  the  Kdwi  or  ‘ poetical,’  and  the  language  of  the 
Vedas  is  called  Chhaiidas  (metrical),  whence  by  a well-known 
euphonic  law,  we  have  the  Zend  of  the  old  Persians.  jM. 
Burnouf,  the  first  European  scholar  who  noticed  these 
poetical  effusions,  describes  their  language  “ to  be  a barbar- 
ous Sanskrit  in  which  the  forms  of  ages,  of  Sanskrit,  Pali, 
and  Prakrit,  appear  to  be  confounded.” 

The  Gahta  differs  from  the  Sanskrit  more  in  its  neglect  of 
the  grammatical  rules  of  the  latter  than  from  any  inherent 
peculiarity  of  its  own.  The  niceties  of  the  Sanskrit  forms 
of  declension  and  conjugation  find  but  a very  indifferent 
attention  from  the  Gatha  versifier ; he  uses  or  rejects  the 
usual  case-affixes  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  metre 
with  as  much  veneration  for  the  rules  of  Panini  as  the  West 
Indian  Negro  has  for  those  of  Lindley  Murray  ; indeed,  the 
best  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  Sanskrit,  the  Gatha  and  the  Pali,  would 
be  extracts  from  the  literature  of  the  Negroes.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  a Negro  version  of  the  New  Testament 
by  some  Moravian  Missionaries  bears  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  English  of  the  Times  newspaper,  as  the  Pali  does 
to  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Puranas,  and  the  affinity  of  its  trans- 
lation to  the  same  standard,  may  be  very  appropriately 
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likened  to  that  of  the  Gatha  to  the  Brahmanic  language  of 
the  gods. 

“ Drie  deh  na  bakka,  dem  holi  wan  bruiloft  na  Cana 
na  Galilee,  en  mamma  va  Jesus  been  ce  dapeh.  2.  Ma  dem 
ben  kali  Jesus  nanga  him  disciple  toe  va  kom  na  da  bruiloft. 
3.  En  tail  wieni  kaba,  mamma  va  Jesus  takki  na  him, 
dem  no  habi  wieni  morro.  4.  Jesus  takki  na  him,  nu  mamma 
noe  worko  me  habi  nanga  Joe.  Tern  va  mi  noben  kom 
Jette.” 

Tninslatio)i. — “ Three  days  after  back,  them  hold  one 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  mamma  of  Jesus  been 
there.  2.  But  them  been  call  Jesus  with  him  disciples  to 
come  to  that  marriage.  3.  And  when  wine  end,  mamma 
of  Jesus  talk  to  him  ; Them  no  have  wme  more.  4.  Jesus 
talk  to  him,  me  mamma  how  work  me  have  with  you,  time 
of  me  no  come  yet.” 

The  Gatha  exists  only  in  a versified  form,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  in  that  class  of  Buddhist  writings  called  the 
MaJuivaipulya  or  the  “ highly  developed”  Sutras.  It  occurs 
generally  at  the  end,  and  not  unoften  in  the  middle,  but 
never  at  the  commencement  of  a chapter,  and  contains  a 
poetical  abstract  of  the  subject  described  in  the  prose  jjortion 
of  the  works.  Its  peculiarities  arc  those  of  a language  in 
a state  of  transition  ; it  professes  to  be  Sanskrit,  and  yet 
does  not  faithfully  conform  to  its  rules.  In  it  we  find  the 
old  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  grammar  gradually  losing  their 
expressive  power,  and  prepositions  and  periphrastic  expressions 
supplying  their  places,  and  time-hallowed  verbs  and  con- 
jugations juxtaposed  to  vulgar  slangs  and  uncouth  provin- 
cialisms. At  one  place,  orthography  is  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  prosody,  and  a word  of  a single  short  sj’llablc 
is  inflated  into  one  of  three  syllables,  while  at  others  the 
latter  yields  to  the  former,  and  a molossus  supplies  the 
place  of  a p)rrhic  or  a tribrach.  spirit  of  economy 
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pcrv:idc.s  the  whole,  and  .sjdlable.s  and  words  are  retrenclied 
and  modified  with  an  unsparing  hand.  According  to  M. 
Burnouf,  instances  of  these  peculiarities  occur  in  most  of 
the  works  of  the  highly  developed  class,  and  I have  noticed 
them  in  several  works,  but  as  those  works  have  not  yet 
been  printed  I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  what  have  been 
met  with  in  my  edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.  These  appear 
generally  to  be  referable  to,  (A)  exigencies  of  metre,  (B)  pro- 
vincialisms, and  (C)  errors  of  syntax  and  prosod}’,  either 
accidental  or  current  in  the  age  when  the  poetry  of  the  Gatha 
was  composed. 

A.  Of  the  changes  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
exigencies  of  metre,  (a)  prolongation,  (/^)  contraction,  (y) 
and  elision  of  vowels,  (<5)  elisions  of  consonants,  (e)  and  the 
segregation  of  compound  consonants  and  long  vowels  into 
their  simple  elements,  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent. 
I shall  quote  a few  instances. 

(a)  Of  the  prolongation  of  vowels  the  follwing  ma}' 
be  taken  as  examples.  They  are  not  so  frequentl}’  met 
with  as  contractions. 

"g'  for  ST  ^ ^ for  ftT; 

sjY  ^ for  ^ ^ for 

for  for  l^(5^xr^fTS|iT 

^S^TST  for  for 

(i8)  Of  contractions  of  vowels,  instances  occur  almost 
in  every  s'loka.  They  are  gcncrall}^  effected  by  the  use  of 
short  for  long  vowels,  and  the  substitution  of  i and  u for  e, 
ai,  o and  au.  For  example  ; 


znftT  for  2iT^ 

for  TTT^^lfsTT 

for 

for  ^T21T 
for  wsirr 
for 


f^TTfor  fg^TT 

a 

for 

for 

TT?T^  for 
TTH  for  n>TT 

^f^fT  TrfTCiTrT  for  TTIT^aT 


i 
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for 

for  as^T: 
for  ^217 


zi^  for  zi^T 
77^  for  am 

for 

I^ZZIIT^tn  for  f^TzOTTra'^TT 

(7.)  Elisions  of  vowels  and  consonants  are  also  very 
frequent ; they  are  effected  principally  with  a view  to  eco- 
nomy- and  euphony.  Final  s’es  are  invariably  elided,  and  the 
words  declined  as  if  they  had  ended  in  vowels.  This  evident- 
ly bears  some  relation  to  the  rule  which  says,  “ all  words  with 
s final  may  be  used  as  ha\n’ng  a final ; sarve sdntdJi  adantds cJia. 
In  the  Vedas  this  peculiarity  is  frequently  noticed.  Take 
for  instance  : 
for 

gsi^tT:  for 

for 

5:117  for  5;?Tt 

fsT^rt  for 

for  TTf^H'aTZirnT 

?ffV  for 

(S.)  Of  the  division  of  long  vowels  and  compound  con- 
sonants into  their  short  and  simple  elements,  the  following 
are  intances  of  constant  occurrence  ; 

for  t;TtTTT=  or  for 


»7ST7  for  ?75T«: 

foi  TTRST 
57T7f«T  for 

^T*7f«7  for  ^T*l7f*7 

for 

for 

for 


for 

fTIsn^i^  for  5^7^*^ 

5:%  for 
gf7:zi  for 

for 

f5fi%9l  for  ^ ?i 
f^f?:  for  ^ 
for  ^ 
for  ^aiT: 

for  ij^7%^ 
T7-5777f*r  for  inTtfst 


^fq-sr  for 
f^ZT’f  for 
777*7  for 

q7f^q7*7t  for  q7SRJ7*7t 
snftziT:  for  *iTar 
wraf7:5i7Z7  for 
qf^TT  for 
for 

szjfqzT  for  57710 

for  ^7^55 
9B7^fw7Z7  for  a?^«TX- 


(€.)  The  tendency  to  segregation  of  aspirated  conso- 


A 
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nants  forms  a principal  characteristic  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  Indian  phonology.  The  Pali  and  the  Prakrit  owe 
their  origin  entirely  to  this  cause  ; the  Hindi  and  the  Mar- 
hatp’  indulge  in  it  to  a large  extent ; and  the  Bengali  is  not 
exempt  from  its  influence.  The  process,  however,  of  effect- 
ing this  change  is  not  uniform.  In  languages  with  a strong 
vocalic  tendency,  the  sharpness  of  compound  consonants  is 
filed  off  by  the  elision  of  the  first  letter  and  the  re-duplication 
of  the  second.  Thus  abja  (lotus)  is  converted  ajja ; 
karma  (work)  to  kamma.  In  compounds  of  a liquid  and  an 
aspirated  letter,  the  former  is  invariably  elided  without  re- 
ference to  its  position,  and  accordingly  ^‘padma”  (lotus)  is 
changed  to  padda,  “ sadma"  (house)  into  sadda,  and  haridrd 
(turmeric)  into  haliddd.  The  Italian,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  vocalic  of  all  European  languages,  has  this  tendency  in 
a prominent  degree.  In  it  the  Latin  sabjunctiviis  passes  into 
saggi?intivo,  perfect io  into  perfetto,  absorbeo  into  assorbire,  &c., 
&c.  In  languages  which  abound  in  consonantal  finals,  com- 
pound consonants  are  segregated  by  the  interposition  of  a 
vowel  between  them,  the  final  vowel  being  occasionally  elid- 
ed ; thus  in  the  Hindi,  the  Sanskrit  word  “ marma'’  (a  joint) 
is,  by  the  interposition  of  an  a after  the  r and  the  elision  of 
the  final  a^  converted  into  maram  ; dharam^  karam  and  parab 
are  instances  of  the  effect  of  the  same  rules.  These  rules, 
however,  are  not  universal  in  their  application,  and  excep- 
tions are  very  frequent. 

B.  The  provincialisms  of  the  Gatha  include  (a)  neglect 
of  gender,  number  and  case,  (/3)  abbreviations  and  omissions 
of  declensions,  (7)  corruption  of  pronouns,  and  if)  new  forms 
of  conjugation. 

a. — Of  the  neglect  of  gender,  number  and  case,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples  : 

for  p.  292  (singular  for  plural), 

for  p.  292  (ditto). 

v3 
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WTHfxT  for  fTT^trxT  p.  291  (plural  for  dual). 

for  p.  177  (instrumental  for  ablative), 

for  p.  462  (objective  for  ablative). 

^ for  p.  324  (plural  for  dual). 

for  p.  324  (locative  for  instrumental), 

for  p.  316  (neuter  for  feminine). 

^TT:^t  for  5RT?:’!lTf*f  p.  32  5 (singular  feminine  for  plural  neuter), 
for  p-  236  (masculine  for  neuter), 

for  p.  237  (dative  for  nominative), 

for  p.  237  (ditto). 

[3. — Under  the  head  of  abbreviations  and  omissions  of 
declension,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  a^Dpears  to  be  the 
use  of  ^ in  the  room  of  all  flectional  affi.xes.  This  helps  in  a 
great  measure  to  give  sweetness  and  variety  to  the  style,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  contributes  to  render  the  meaning  dubi- 
ous, and  the  study  of  the  Gatha  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  knowledge  of  the  San- 
skrit grammar  to  help  them.  In  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit,  the 
use  of  this  occasional  substitute  is  confined  to  the  first  person 
of  the  nominative  singular.  In  the  Brajabhakha,  however, 
it  has  a much  wider  range.  In  the  following  verse,  it  is  used 
both  for  the  nominative  and  the  dative,  as  well  as  a euphonic 
adjunct  to  verbs  in  the  second  person  of  the  indicative  : 

^ 1 I 

TfrtT7%  I ^7T  I* 

The  use  of  the  n in  Gatha,  is  made  with  much  reserve, 
and  the  regular  inflections  of  the  Sanskrit  prevail.  The  loca- 
tive z ( T ) is  not  subject,  as  in  the  Sanskrit,  to  any  change  of 
form  by  association  with  a vowel.  In  the  vocative  a long  d 
( 5EIT ) is  the  most  approved  case-afifi.x.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, inflections  arc  altogether  dropped. 

y. — The  following  are  the  corruptions  of  pronouns  which 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  Lalita  Vistara.  They  ap- 
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parently  lead  the  way  to  the  formation  of  pronouns  in  the 
modern  vernaculars. 


for  and 
f?r  for 
for 

for  Tlfn: 


WW  for  and 

;gwr  for  and  a? 

35f ^ for  ; 

?r  for  ar 

for  and  %sf 

5 — The  new  forms  of  conjugation  observable  in  the 
Gatha  are  attributable  mostly  to  corrupt  pronunciation  ; 
they  follow  no  fixed  rule,  and  are  the  results  of  that  natural 
tendency  to  abbreviation  wdiich  in  English  originates  “won’t” 
from  “will  not,”  and  “shan’t”  from  “ shall  not.”  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  examples,  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
adduced  above  under  other  heads  : 


or  for 

for  5€fl’^'YcT 
for 

HYfrT  for  H^ffT 
for 

iffisg  for  ?t: 

•er:-'5J- 
for 

for  5ehj: 
for 

for  HffTzjfg  and 
HfwzT  and  for 

for  »T^ 
and  Hfwzf  for 
^■gHf^ziT  for 

WHTf^  and  TTHT^T  for  TTHgtf^ 
and 

for 

for 

for  f^fSTT 
for  g^T 


for 

sEilf^  for 
for 

for  ^T5TiT2T 

for 

for 

or  ?:^5Y  for 
for  ^f=n‘y 
for 

s> 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for  TTficgi?r2T 
for 

for 

for 

for 

5l^fV  for  si^rzf 
for  ?fY^2f 
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xrf^  for  ajTznfw 
for 


for 

for  ^;c2i 


It  may  be  remarked  that  the  corruptions  above  quoted 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  precursors  of  forms  adopted  in 
other  affiliated  dialects.  In  Sanskrit  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  verb  to  be  is  Bhavati,  which  in  the  Gatha  changes 
to  Bhoti  by  the  conversion  of  the  v into  o and  the  elision  of 
the  rz  before  and  after  it,  in  the  plural  and  BJiosi  in 

the  second  person  singular,)  and  thence  we  have  hoti,  hosi  and 
honti  in  the  Magadhi  ; Hae  and  Haen  in  the  Khariboli,  and 
dhe,  ahet  and  ahes  in  the  Marhatti,  In  the  Hindi,  notwith- 
standing the  re-duplication  of  the  root  in  Jtotdhae,  the  original 
form  is  still  distinctly  indicated.  S'unitvd  for  s'rutvd  is  the 
first  step  to  the  formation  of  s'unid  in  Bengali,  while  s'unoJd 
passes  into  suno  with  nothing  but  the  elision  of  an  inflection, 
which,  in  the  original  Sanskrit,  is  oftener  omitted  than  retained. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  my  subject  the  following 
remarks  of  Dr,  John  Muir  will  be  read  with  interest.  I quote 
them  from  the  second  volume  of  his  invaluable  ‘ Sanskrit 
Texts,’  pp.  1 19  to  122. 

“There  are,  however,  some  other  forms  discoverable  in  the  Gatha  dialect 
which  have  been  either  passed  over,  or  but  briefly  noticed  by  Babu  Rajendralal, 
and  which  yet  present  some  points  of  remarkable  interest.  Thus  the  plural 
instrumental  in  ebhih,  which  is  so  general  in  the  Vedas,  is  in  constant  use  in  the 
Gathas  also,  as  in  the  instances  s' c&kiyebhih,  satfvebhih,  gunebhih,  svnhasanebhih, 
darakebhih,  c/ietakebhih,  employed  instead  of  the  form,  s'a'kyaih,  satlvaih,  etc., 
which  is  alone  current  in  modern  Sanskrit.  It  is  from  this  older  form  in  ebhih 
that  the  Pali  form  of  the  same  case  in  ebhi,  or  chi,  is  derived,  as  in  the  word 
buddhebhi,  or  buddhehi  (Clough,  Pali  Gram.,  p.  19).  Again,  we  find  in  the 
Gathas  various  other  cases  besides  those  .above  noticed  in  which  the  case-termi- 
nations of  the  declension  in  a are  substituted,  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in 
consonants,  for  those  proper  to  the  latter  form  of  declension.  Thus,  for  jagaiah 
and  (the  gen.  and  loc.  of  jagat),  we  have  jagasya  Tsnijage ; for  udmnd 

(instr.  of  7idnian),  we  haveHiiwwa;  for  mahatma! nam  we  have  mahatmam  ; 
for  anantayas'asam  we  have  ananiayas'am  ; for  karmaiiah  (gen.  of  harman) 
we  have  karmasya  ; and  for  duhitaram,  accusative  of  the  word  duhitri  (ending 
in  ri),  we  have  duhiidm,  the  accusative  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  d , This 
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change  is  one  to  winch  tlie  Pali  inclines  (as  in  the  form  Bra/miassa,  as  one  of 
the  genitives  of  Brahman),  and  to  which  a still  more  decided  tendency  is  ob- 
servable in  the  Prakrit.  (See  Cowell’s  Prakrit  Gram.  Introd.,  pp.  xxiii., 
XXIV.)  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  also  in  the  Gathas  instances  of  the 
quite  different  change  of  e into  i in  the  locative,  as  loki,  gehi,  udari,  for  the 
proper  forms  lake,  gehe,  uJare.  The  particle  api  (also)  is  contracted  to  pi,  as 
in  Prakrit ; thus  we  have  ahanipi  for  ahani.  apt,  ttibhyanipi  for  Ittbhyani  api 
vayatttpi  for  vayam  api,  napi  for  ndpi  ; tathapi  for  talha'pi,  punopi  for  pimar 
api:  so  also  f/f  is  contracted  to //,  as  in  akanli  for  ahat/i  iti.  Again,  we  have 
the  peculiar  forms  jihnii,  jihttia,  and /a//a  iox  yathd  ; yathariva  for  yathaiva 
(precisely  as  in  Pali,  Clough’s  Gram.,  p.  \\)\  seti  iox  santrili : palhe  iox  pal  hes  hit, 
and  ishtikan  {ox  yashtulhdrakdn  (mace-bearers). 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the  Gatha  verbs  are  in  part  the  same  which  we  find 
in  Pali.  Thus,  for  the  correct  Sanskrit  forms  chodayanti,  taipayishyanti,  nivari- 
tayati  and  dhdrayanti,  we  have  chodcnli,  iarpeshyati,  nivarlteti,  and  dharenli, 
which,  in  Pali,  would  be  chodenti,  tappcssali,  nivatieii,  and  dharctiti.  Again, 
for  avalambale  we  have  olambate,  which  would  take  the  some  form  in  Pali.  The 
modifications  avachi  for  avocliat,  niunchi  for  amiinchat,  gachchhi  for  agaelichhal, 
dhyayi  for  adhyayat,  correspond  in  some  measure  to  such  Pali  forms  as  akasi  for 
aka'rshil,  ahasi  for  aharshit,  adasi  for  adat,  ahosi  for  abhtil,  althdsi  for  asthat, 
abadhi  for  abadhit,  etc.  ; and  snapinsuni  iox  snapayaniasuh  or  asisnapan,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Pali  form  apachitisit,  the  third  person  plural  of  the  third  preterite. 
The  Gathii  forms  dars'is/iyasi  for  draksliyasi,  siinisJiyati  for  s'roshyati,  ksJiipi- 
sJiyati  for  kshepsyat-,  and  spris'ishyaii  for  sparkshyati  ox  spraksJiyali,  are  analo- 
gous to  the  Pali  forms  vedissa' nti  for  vetsya'/ni,  bhjtujissa' mi  for  bJiokshya' mi,  and 
dessissa'mi  for  dekshya'mi.  The  Gatha  past  indeclinable  particles  also,  such  as 
bhavitva,  ramitva,  hanitva,  labhitva,  siuvitva,  manitva,  vijihitva,  stmiiva, 
spris'ilva  for  bhiitvd,  mantvd,  halva' , labdhvd,  slttlva',  matva',  vi  -|-  hitva,  s'nilvd 
and  sprishtva',  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  similar  Pali  ones,  pavisitva, 
janiiva,  blmnjitva,  {ox  pra  + veshtva,  jna'tva',  xxxiA  bhuktva'.  Of  the  {oxxx\%  karilya 
and  kariyana  for  krilva'  the  latter  coincides  in  its  termination  with  such  Pali 
forms  as  sttlvaua  axid  disvana  for  s'rutva'  xxxid  dtishlva' , Again,  we  have  the 
{oxxxis  kampayanto,  varayatilo,  vinishkraliianto,  vhyavanto  (part.  nom.  sing.), 
for  kampayan,  etc.,  which  coincides  with  the  Pali  and  Prakrit.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  pekshasi  for  prekshase ; lava  for  iavat ; smarahi,  kitrva,  kurvahi, 
bhanahi,  vasahi,  for  smaia,  kuru,  bhana  and  vasa  respectively ; and 

da'viye  for  devyah  ; tapasmi  for  tapasi ; talasmin  for  tale : arhantebhih  for 
arhadbhih ; prabhaya'  for  prabha'ya,  vac  hay  a {ox  vacha,  Yox  lyaktva'  I find, 
the  word  chhorayitva' , which  does  not  seem  to  be  much  used  in  Sanskrit,  though 
Wilson,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  in  the  sense  of  “ leaving.”  I quote 

the  following  additional  anomalous  forms  viz.,  pithifa  {ox  pishfa,  pithita'ni  for 
prathita'ui,  visnapi  for  vyasnapayait , snapit  for  snapayitval , kshipitjsu  for  kslti- 
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panti^  hhaviya  for  bhavct,  pralishthihilva  for  pralishthaya,  Jatti  for  dadali, 
deli  Cor  dadali,  dasmi  for  ddsydwi,  diyatu  for  diyattun,  darlhi  for  dadatah, 
daditu  for  ddltiDi,  deli,  dadia,  and  dadiya  for  datlvd  ; kunimi  for  karomi,  karonli 
for  ku>~vanli,  or  karihyanti ; karoma  for  kariskydmah ; kareya  for  kuryuh ; 
karilya,  kariye,  and  kuriya  foi  kritvd  ; prakaroki  for  prakuru  ; grikltya,  grahiya 
for  grihitvd ; bhiuanmi  for  bhinadmi ; vademi  for  vaddmi  ; vyustkaya  for 
vyuttkaya  ; stkihlyd  for  stkitva’  ; utthiki/va  for  uttkdya  ; ariikitya  for  a'rukya 
parakauiya  for  parakalya  nttkikcl  for  iiUisklhct  ; ckaroli  for  ckarati  ; mvjitva 
for  matva!  ; s akkitam  and  s' aklita/h  for  s'akla///  ; tickckkrepaya  for  utkskepaya  ; 
miyati  for  mriyatc  ; pilrima  for  pdi-va  ; vidu  for  vidvan  ; vidtddiik  for  vid- 
vadbkik  ; labkase  for  labkaya ; saunkritatak  for  samskrilal,  or  samskritalah ; 
jcinanu  for  ja  na' mi  ; bhasi  for  bka! skcite  ; vinenti  for  vines kyali  ; jancshi  or 
janaishi,  for  janaiskyati ; adris'uh  for  adrakskick  ; pas'yeta  for  drisyate  ; 
adkycskluiox  adhyctum  ; ckintayaiox  ckintayilva'  ; vadami  iox  vada'mi ; van- 
dima  for  vanda' make  ; atikrametum  for  atikramitum.  (In  all  these  cases,  i 
should  observe,  the  Sanskrit  equivalents  are  given  according  to  the  notes 
in  the  printed  edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara.)  Nouns  and  participles  are  fre- 
quently lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ka  as  rodantako,  gackkama- 
nake,  banskamanikak,  dadanlikak,  roditavyakak,  agatikah  dasinikak  for  rtidan 
(or  rather  rodanlo),  gachhamanc,  bhashamanak,  dadatyak,  roditavyak,  agktak, 
dasikak.  This  insertion  of  ka  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xxiii.  22,  f. ; where  yaka  and  asakan,  yakak  and  asakan, 
stand  for  ja,  yak,  and  asan. 

Very  peculiar  is  the  use  of  the  a privative  in  ajancki  for  ma  janaya,  “ do 
not  cause.” 

The  use  of  abbreviated,  or  otherwise  irregular,  forms,  such  as  labki  for  lap- 
syasc,  or  labdkah,  gachchi  for  agackkat,  ckali  for  ckalitd,  niitncki  for  amunckal, 
avacki  for  avochat,  nives'ayi  for  nivcditah,  ckkadayi  for  chkadayafi,  pnckari  for 
prackyackarah  and  paricharwi,  varichri  for  varackaranam,tyaji  for  lyaktva',  iyak- 
tva',  and  tyaktavan,  smari  for  smritam  and  smaranarn,  varski  for  varskitva' , 
vraji  lox  avrajal , spars' i for  sprasklum,  ntthi for  uttisktka  and  utlkaya,  is  extreme- 
ly common,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  equivalents  following  each  word,  these 
forms  are  very  variously  interpreted  by  the  commentator,  and  supposed  to  stand 
for  verbs  in  the  present,  past,  and  future  tense,  and  in  the  imperative  mood,  and 
for  participles  active  and  passive,  as  w'ell  as  for  nouns.  The  penultimate  sylla- 
ble of  verbs  is  very  often  lenghtened,  as  in  the  Vedic  let  form  .as  in  mockayati, 
dharskayati,  sakati,  labhati,  dris'asi,  vrajasi,  for  mockaydti,  etc,,  for  which  the 
commentator  generally  substitutes  the  present  tense,  but  sometimes  the  past,  and 
.sometimes  the  future.  This  form  is  even  found  with  the  augment  in  adirs'asi, 
rendered  by  the  commentator  pas'yali  or  adrdkskit. 

C.  In  the  collocation  of  words  and  phrases  the  Gatha 
strictly  follows  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  Syntax,  but  in  the  for- 
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mation  of  compound  terms  it  admits  of  many  licenses  liighly 
offensive  to  the  canons  of  Panini  and  In’s  commentators 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  the  consequence  of  haste,  inatten- 
tion, and  colloqualism,  and  are  not  referable  to  any  dialectic 
peculiarity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  errors  of  Prosody 
which,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Gatha  versifiers  to 
avoid  false  metre  even  at  the  expense  of  etymology,  prevail 
to  a great  extent  in  their  compositions.  In  this  respect  the 
Gatha  may  be  likened  to  the  Kabits  of  the  Bhats  of  modern 
India,  who,  in  their  attempt  to  combine  freedom  of  elocution, 
harmony  and  grammar  in  their  improvisations,  sadly  offend 
against  all  three. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Gatha,  nothing  appears  to  be  known 
for  certain.  M.  Burnouf  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  igno- 
rance. He  says  : — 

“ This  fact  (the  difference  of  language  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Vaipulya  Sutras)  indicates  in  the  clearest  manner 
that  there  was  another  digest  (of  the  Buddhist  literature  pre- 
pared, besides  those  of  the  three  convocations),  and  it  agrees 
with  the  development  of  the  poetical  pieces  in  which  these  im- 
purities occur,  in  shewing  that  those  pieces  do  not  proceed 
from  the  same  hand  to  which  the  simple  Sutras  owe  their 
origin.  There  is  nothing  in  the  books  characterised  by  this 
difference  of  language,  which  throws  the  smallest  light  on  its 
origin.  Are  we  to  look  on  this  as  the  use  of  a popular  style 
which  may  have  developed  itself  subsequent  to  the  preaching 
of  S'akya,  and  which  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  the 
regular  Sanskrit  and  the  Pali, — a dialect  entirely  derived 
from,  and  manifestly  posterior  to  the  Sanskrit  ? Or  should  we 
rather  regard  it  as  the  crude  composition  of  writers  to  whom 
the  Sanskrit  was  no  longer  familiar,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
write  in  the  learned  language,  which  they  ill  understood,  with 
the  freedom  which  is  imparted  by  the  habitual  use  of  a popula 
but  imperfectly-determined  dialect  ? It  will  be  for  history  to 
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decide  which  of  these  two  solutions  is  correct ; to  my  mind 
the  second  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  one,  but  direct 
evidence  being  wanting,  we  are  reduced  to  the  inductions  fur- 
nished by  the  very  few  facts  as  yet  known.  Now,  these  facts 
are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the  Nepalese  collection  ; it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings,  to  consult  for  an  instant  the  Singalese  collec- 
tion and  the  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  South.  What 
we  thence  learn  is,  that  the  sacred  texts  are  there  written  in 
Bali  ; that  is  to  say,  in  a dialect  derived  immediately  from  the 
learned  idiom  of  the  Brahmans,  and  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  dialect  which  is  found  on  the  most  ancient  Buddhist 
monuments  in  India.  Is  it  in  this  dialect  that  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  great  Sutras  are  composed  ? By  no  means  ; 
the  style  of  these  portions  is  an  indescribable  melange  in  which 
incorrect  Sanskrit  bristles  with  forms  of  which  some  arc  en- 
tirely Pali,  and  others  popular  in  the  most  general  sense  of 
the  term.  There  is  no  geographical  name  to  bestow  upon  a 
language  of  this  kind  ; but  it  is  at  the  same  time  intelligible 
how  such  a jargon  may  have  been  produced  in  places  where 
the  Sanskrit  was  not  studied  systematically,  and  in  the  midst 
of  populations  which  had  never  spoken  it,  or  had  known 
only  the  dialects  derived  more  or  less  remotely  from  the 
primitive  source.  I incline  then  to  the  belief  that  this  part  of 
the  great  Sutras  must  have  been  written  out  of  India,  or,  to 
express  myself  more  precisely,  in  countries  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Indus,  or  in  Kashmir,  for  example  ; coun- 
tries where  the  learned  language  of  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism would  be  cultivated  with  less  success  than  in  Central 
India.  It  appears  to  me  almost  impossible  that  the  jargon 
of  these  poems  could  have  been  produced  in  an  epoch  when 
Buddhism  flourished  in  Hindustan.  There,  in  fact,  the  priests 
had  no  other  choice  but  between  these  two  idioms  ; either  the 
Sanskrit,  i e.,  the  language  which  prevails  in  the  compositions 
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collected  in  Nepal,  or  the  Pali,  that  is  the  dialect  which  is 
found  on  the  ancient  Buddhist  inscriptions  of  India,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon.”* 

This  opinion,  I venture  to  think,  is  founded  on  a mis- 
taken estimate  of  Sanskrit  style.  The  poetry  of  the  Gatlui 
has  much  artistic  elegance  which  at  once  indicates  that  it  is 
not  the  composition  of  men  who  were  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  grammar.  Its  authors  display  a great  deal  of 
learning,  and  discuss  the  subtlest  questions  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  with  much  tact  and  ability,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  men  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  most 
intricate  forms  of  Sanskrit  logic  ; who  expressed  the  most 
abstruse  metaphysical  ideas  in  precise  and  often  in  beautiful 
language;  who  composed  with  ease  and  elegance  in  Arya, 
Totaka  and  other  difficult  measures  ; were  unacquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  language  in  which  they  wrote,  and  even 
unable  to  conjugate  the  verb  to  be  in  all  its  forms.  This 
difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prose  portion  of  the  Vaipulya  Sutras  is  written  in  perfectly 
pure  Sanskrit,  and  has  no  trace  whatever  of  the  provincialisms 
and  poi3ular  forms  so  abundant  in  the  poetry.  If  these  Sutras 
be  the  productions  of  men  beyond  the  Indus,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Sanskrit,  how  happens  one  portion  of 
them  to  be  generally  accurate  in  every  respect,  while  the 
other  is  so  corrupt  ? What  could  have  been  the  object  of 
writing  the  same  subject  twice  over  in  the  same  work,  once  in 
pure  prose,  and  then  in  incorrect  poetry  ? 

It  might  be  supposed — what  is  most  likely  the  case — 
that  the  prose  and  the  poetry  are  the  productions  of  two 
different  ages  ; but  the  question  would  then  arise,  how  came 
they  to  be  associated  together  ? What  could  have  induced 
the  authors  of  the  prose  portions  to  insert  in  their  works,  the 
incorrect  productions  of  Trans-Indus  origin  ? Nothing  but 

. * Histoirc  dit  Buddhisme  Indien,  p.  105. 
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a sense  of  the  truthfulness  and  authenticity  of  those  narra- 
tives, could  have  led  to  their  adoption.  ]kit  how  is  it  likely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  most  authentic  account  of  S akya, 
within  three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  was  to  be  had 
only  in  countries  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  field  of  his  preachings  ? The  great  Sutras 
are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of  the  third 
convocation  (309  B.  C.),  when  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
sages  of  Central  India  would  have  gone  to  Kashmir  in  search  of 
data,  which  could  be  best  gathered  at  their  own  threshold. 

The  more  reasonable  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  the 
Gatha  is  the  production  of  bards,  who  were  contemporaries, 
or  immediate  successors,  of  Sakya,  who  recounted  to  the 
devout  congregations  of  the  prophet  of  Magadha,  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  their  great  teacher,  in  popular  and  easy  flow- 
ing verses,  which,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  authentic  source  of  all  information  connected  with 
the  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
the  ballads  and  improvisations  of  bards  are  held  in  India, 
particularly  in  the  Buddhist  writings,  favours  this  supposi- 
tion ; and  the  circumstance  that  the  poetical  portions  are 
generally  introduced  in  corroboration  of  the  narrative  of  the 
prose,  with  the  words  : “ Thereof  this  may  be  said,’’ 

affords  a strong  presumptive  evidence. 

According  to  the  lilaJidwaiiso,  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
were  chaunted,  chapter  after  chapter,  as  they  were  compiled 
by  the  Theros  of  the  first  convocation.  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  possible  had  not  the  Sutras  been  in  verse,  and  that 
they  were  in  verse,  and  in  the  Gatha  form  too,  we  learn  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work  (Chap.  37th).* 

* When  Bucklhoghoso  offered  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the  Cingalese 
verson  of  the  Pilakattayan  into  Pali,  the  priesthood  of  the  Mahaviharo  at  Anura- 
dhapura,  “for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  qualifications,  gave  him  only  two 
Ga'tha's,  saying.  Hence  prove  thy  qualification;  having  satisfied  ourselves  on  this 
point,  we  will  then  let  thee  have  all  the  books.”  Journal  As.  Soc.,  VI.,  p.  50S. 
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The  learned  Professor  IMax  IMiiller* * * §  and  Dr.  Weber  *f* 
have  adopted  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gatha  dialect. 
They  have  both  discussed  the  question  at  same  length,  and 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  late  Professor  Lassen 
thought  other\vise.:|;  He  supported  M.  Burnoufs  hypothesis, 
and  elaborated  his  arguments;  but  as  those  arguments  have 
already  been  met  above,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them 
at  length  again.  Dr.  Muir  delivers  his  opinion  with  some 
hesitation.  He  says,  “ The  peculiarities  of  the  Gatha  dialect 
are  so  anomalous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  them. 
In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  a spoken  language,  it  was 
at  least  a written  language  in  a remote  age  ; and  it  therefore 
exemplifies  to  us  some  portion  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Sanskrit  was  broken  down  and  corrupted  into  the  derivative 
dialects  which  sprang  out  of  it.”§ 

Professor  Benfey,  while  adopting  the  theory  put  forth  by 
me,  suggests  a slight  modification.  He  says,  “On  the  other 
hand,  Babu  Rajendralala’s  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Gathas 
have  very  much  to  recommend  them  : they  require  only  a 
slight  modification,  the  substitution  of  inspired  believers, — such 
as  most  of  the  older  Buddhists  were, — sprung  from  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people, — in  the  place  of  professional  bards”.[| 
Had  the  learned  Professor  used  the  word  addition^  instead  of 
“substitution,”  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  take  excep- 
tion to.  That  some  of  the  more  ardent  followers  of  S'akya, 
who  succeeded  to  his  ministry  and  propagated  his  religion 
after  his  nirvana,  did  record  his  teachings  in  prose  or  verse  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  ; and  that  some  of  the  Gathas  are  due 
to  them  cannot  be  positively  denied  ; but  from  all  that  is 


* Chips,  I.,  pp.  297  f. 

t Inclische  Stuclien,  III,  pp.  139,  140. 

t Inclische  Alt.,  II,  p.  9. 

§ Sanskrit  Texts,  II,  p.  126. 

II  Gottingen  Gelehrtc  Anziegen  for  1S61,  p.  1341 
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known  of  the  history  of  the  early  leaders  of  Buddhism  it 
is  diflcult  to  infer  that  those  leaders  belonged  to  the  “ lower 
classes  of  the  people,”  and  were  so  generally  ignorant  as 
not  to  be  able  to  write  in  tolerably  correct  Sanskrit.  Most 
of  them  were  Brahmans,  or  Kshatriyas,  and  all  noted  for  their 
learning,  wisdom  and  ability.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  Buddhist  writers  of  a subsequent  age  should  quote  from 
the  sayings  and  writings  of  those  leaders,  and  not  from  those 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  formed  the 
great  bulk  of  the  congregation,  rarely  took  any  prominent  part 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  their  authority 
could  not  be  quoted  with  any  prospect  of  giving  authenticity 
to  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  Though  caste  distinctions 
were  abolished  as  far  as  the  reception  of  the  religion  was  con- 
cerned and  among  the  clergy,  the  writings  of  the  Nepalese 
Buddhists  leave  no  doubt  that,  as  a social  distinction,  caste 
did  hold  its  ground  among  them  with  nearly  as  much  firm- 
ness and  tenacity  as  among  the  Brahmanists  during  the  Hindu 
period  ; and  frequent  references  are  made  to  Brahman  Bud- 
dhists, who  were  mostly  men  of  consequence.  In  our  own  days 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  seceders  from  Hinduism  calling 
themselves"  Brahman  Christians.”  It  would  not  be  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  attribute  the  literary  deficiencies  of  the  Gathas  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders.  Those  deficiencies,  besides, 
are  obviously  not  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  colloquialisms, 
archaisms,  and  other  causes,  which  mark  the  linguistic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  age  when  the  Gathas  were  written.  The 
colloquial  character  of  the  language  of  bards,  or  popular 
rhapsodists,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  both  in  Europe 
and  in  India.  Mostly  composed  extempore^  their  ballads  and 
romances  could  not  attain  much  purity  of  diction  ; and,  in  a 
great  measure,  they  depended  on  their  colloquial  simplicity 
for  their  success.  A large  audience  of  different  classes  and 
orders  of  men  could  not  be  influenced  by  refined  diction  and 
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high-flown  language.  xV  single  slang  or  homely  word,  in 
such  a case  was  more  effectual  than  a whole  volume  of  the 
purest  Johnsonese,  This  is  particularly  well  understood  in 
India,  Our  Ghataks  or  rhapsodists  are  not  ignorant  men — 
they  can  write  with  fair  accuracy  in  Sanskrit  ; but  their 
ballads  and  eulogistic  verses  bristle  with  slang  and  colloquial 
and  vernacular  forms  of  speech  ; and  the  more  they  do  so, 
the  more  successful  are  they  in  winning  the  approbation  of 
larse  audiences.  That  the  ancestors  of  our  Ghataks  and 
Bhats  also  well  understood  this  principle,  and  carefully  follow- 
ed it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  In  the  writings  of  the 
Bengali  Kulajnas  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  such 
has  been  the  case  for  at  least  a thousand  years,  and  before 
that  the  principle  of  action  must  have  been  the  same.  So 
great  is  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  this  popular  form  of 
diction,  that  in  the  present  day  even  the  recitation  of  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana  cannot  secure  a large 
audience  until  the  narrative  of  the  original  is  largely  inter- 
mingled with  slang  and  local  colouring.  When  the  original 
texts  are  read  and  expounded  in  plain  prose  in  the  morning, 
on  ceremonial  occasions  called  KatJia-katJid,  the  audience  is 
limited  to  a few  persons — rarely  more  than  a dozen  ; but 
when  in  the  afternoon  the  same  narratives  are  embellished  by 
a Kathaka  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a professed  wit  and 
clever  vernacularist,  whole  villages  crowd  round  him,  and 
drink  with  avidity  every  word  that  falls  from  his  lips.  The 
institution  of  Bhats  is  as  old  as  Indo-Aryan  civilization  ; 
there  are  several  references  to  it  in  the  Vedas  ; and  in  all 
religious  and  quasi-religious  gatherings  and  feasts,  at  mar- 
riages, s'raddhas  and  solemn  assemblies,  it  has  ever  been 
the  practice  for  the  Bhats  to  recite  long  strings  of  verses  in 
praise  of  the  host,  his  ancestors,  his  caste,  and  his  country. 
At  convocations  and  religious  assemblies  the  theme  of  praise 
is  necessarily  the  founder  of  the  religion  and  the  objects  of 
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worship  ; but  everywhere  the  language  is  as  simple,  slangy, 
and  homely  as  possible.  In  the  present  day  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  place  is  what  is  generally  preferred  ; but 
some  Sanskrit  verses  are  invariably  added,  and  they  are  very 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Buddhist  Gathas.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  the  three  great  Councils,  the  proceed- 
ings commenced  and  ended  with  the  recitation  of  eulogistic 
verses.  The  Mahawanso,  as  shown  above,  distinctly  mentions 
the  reciting  of  Gathils,  and  the  qualification  of  the  teacher 
was  tested  by  making  him  recite  some.  The  same  must  have 
been  the  case  in  all  the  convocations  and  conferences,  and  the 
most  reasonable  conclusion  on  the  premises  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  Gathas  are,  as  aforesaid, 
due  to  rhapsodists,  or  professional  bards,  and  probably  only 
a few  to  religious  teachers. 

The  Hon’ble  Mr,  Tumour  is  of  opinion  that  the  religion 
of  Sakya  was  originally  “preached  and  spread  among  the 
people”  in  the  Pali  language,  and  yet  in  his  edition  of  the 
Mahawanso  he  has  shewn  that  Mahindo,  son  of  As'oka,  trans- 
lated the  Buddhist  scriptures  into  Cingalese  from  the  digest 
prepared  at  the  convocation  held  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
father’s  reign,  and  that  from  that  recension  the  Pali  version 
was  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (459  and  477 
A.  D.),  admitting  thereby  that  the  language  used  at  As'oka’s 
convocation  was  other  than  Pali,  for  if  As'oka’s  edition  had 
been  in  that  language  a new  edition  from  the  Cingalese  re- 
cension would  have  been  quite  uncalled  for,  if  not  useless. 
As  a collateral  evidence  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  history  of 
S'iikya  as  recorded  in  the  Burmese  “ Malalangara  Wotoo,”* 
which  is  a paraphrase  of  the  Pali  Lalita  Vistara,  bears  a closer 
approximation  to  the  narrative  of  the  Gatha  than  to  that  of 
the  prose  of  the  great  Sutras,  shewing  the  former  to  be  a 

* For  a translation  of  tliis  work,  see  Journal,  American  Oriental  Society, 
\'ol.  III.,  pp.  I,  et  seq. 
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more  authentic,  at  least  a more  generally  received,  version 
than  the  latter. 

The  language  of  the  Gatha  is  believed,  by  M.  Burnouf, 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  Pali  and  the  pure  Sanskrit. 
Now,  as  the  Pali  was  the  vernacular  language  of  India  from 
Cuttack  to  Kapurdagiri  within  three  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  S'akya,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Gatha,  which  preceded  it,  was  the  dialect  of  the 
millions  at  the  time  of  S'akya’s  advent  and  for  some  time 
before  it.  If  my  conjecture  in  this  respect  be  right,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Sanskrit  passed  into  the  Gatha  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  ; that  three  or  four 
hundred  years  subsequently  it  changed  into  the  Pali ; and 
that  thence,  in  two  hundred  j^ears  more,  preceded  the  Prakrit 
and  its  sister  dialects,  the  Sauraseni,  the  Dravidi,*  and  the 
Panchali,  which  in  their  turn  formed  the  present  vernacular 
dialects  of  India. 


* Commenting  on  this  word  as  published  in  my  paper  on  the  “ Peculiarities 
of  the  Gatha  Dialect”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  (XXIII.,  ft.  p.  614), 
Dr.  J.  Muir  observes  ; “ if  by  the  Dravidi  is  meant  the  Telegu,  or  any  of  its 
cognate  languages,  it  is  a mistake  to  class  it  with  the  northern  Prakrit.”  (San- 
skrit  Texts,  II,  p.  127.)  It  must  be  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
has  been  used  in  the  text  that  a Prakritic  dialect  is  intended,  and  not  the  Telegu, 
nor  any  of  its  cognate  dialects.  That  a Prakritic  dialect  of  the  kind  was  once 
recognised  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  writings  of  Indian  philologists  and 
rhetoricians.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Sahitya  Darpana  by  the 
phrase,  Dravidi  Dravidadishu.  Rama  Tarkavagis'a  reckons  it  among  the 
Vihhdshds.  Jumaranandi,  in  his  vritti  ,^on  Kramadis'vara,  says  that  the 
' Vibhashas  differ  but  slightly  from  the  Maharashtri  (I\atha7ichidbhcda,  Malta- 
rashtryadeli  s'akdbhira-drdvidodrdvantyavantisravanti-prdchya-sa'ttrascin-vdhllk! 
' dakshindtyddi  bhas/id  bkeddtiaiakadau  pattabhede  cha).  Markandeya,  in  his 
‘ PrdkrUa-sarvasva,  expresses  the  same  opinion.  Mis  words  are  : S'a/ikarabJiira- 
chaitddla-s'avara  dravidaudrajah . It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  many 
Dravidi  characters  represented  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Hindus,  but  of 
I the  few  who  may  be  .suspected  to  be  so,  nowhere  has  a Dravidian  dialect  been 
■ put  in  their  mouths.  The  language  they  arc  made  to  speak  in  is  a form  of  Prakrit, 
and  not  a cognate  of  the  Telegu  tongue. 
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Of  course  these  dates  are  mere  rough  estimates,  designed 
to  help  enquiry  and  not  intended  to  fix  the  exact  limits 
of  time.  Dialects  take  a long  time  in  forming ; their  tran- 
sition from  one  state  to  another  is  extremely  irregular,  at 
times  making  sudden  starts,  and  then  lying  dormant,  quick- 
ened among  some  communities  and  under  particular  circum- 
stances, and  retarded  among  others,  differing  even  in  the 
case  of  different  individuals,  but  on  the  whole  spreading  over 
long  periods,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  history 
of  ancient  India,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any 
exactitude. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  I hold  the  Gathas  to  be  fragments  of  the  earliest 
works  on  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  They  must 
have  been  compiled  immediately  after  his  death,  if  not  during 
his  life-time,  on  particular  prominent  occasions  of  his  ministry. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  recited  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  convocation,  when  a life  of  the  founder 
would  be  the  very  first  thing  to  engage  the  attention  of,  and 
most  agreeable  to,  the  devout  followers  who  assembled  to 
give  shape  and  permanence  to  the  doctrines  of  their  great 
teacher.  Whether  these  Gathas  were  ever  put  together  in  the 
from  of  a biography,  or  simply  recited  as  fragments,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  determine  ; certain  it  is  that  no  work  purely 
in  Gatha  verse  has  yet  been  met  with  ; if  it  ever  existed,  it 
has  not  escaped  the  wreck  of  time.  The  earliest  Chinese  ver- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  in  verse,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  was  taken  from  a versified  original.  The  Gathas 
however,  were  held  sacred  and  preserved  with  great  care. 
None  was  deemed  competent  to  discuss  on  the  principles  of 
religion  who  knew  them  not  by  heart,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  all  the  biographies  of  S'akya  now  extant  owe 
their  origin  to  them. 


XV. 

ON  THE  RISHYA  OF  THE  AITAREYA 

BRAHMANA. 


The  Rishya  myth  as  given  in  the  Brihaddranyaka  Upanishad  : in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana.  Its  origin  and  meaning.  German  tradition  on  the  sub- 
ject, Different  kinds  of  deer  common  in  India.  Rishya  identified  with 
the  Nilagao. 

HE  myth  about  j^ishya  refer.s  to  a subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  which,  in  ancient  times,  inspired  the 
imagination  of  man  with  some  of  the  richest  ideas 
of  poetry,  and  in  later  days  has  afforded  the  means  of  un- 
ravelling many  a classic  myth  ; it  is  the  gorgeous  sunrise  of  the 
East.  To  it  Homer,  it  is  said,  owed  his  plot  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  Ramayana,  it  is  presumed  by  some,  has  nothing 
more  substantial  for  its  substratum.  To  the  poets  of  the 
Vedic  age  it  was  a most  fruitful  theme,  and  the  Vedas  are 
interspersed  with  a number  of  myths  founded  on  it.  One 
of  them  is  offensively  indelicate ; but  with  the  Rishis  of 
the  primitive  age,  untrammelled  by  the  amenities  of  modern 
civilization,  it  was  a great  favorite.  It  is  no  other  than 
the  rape  of  Usha  by  her  father  Brahma. 

The  details  of  the  story  are  not  everywhere  the  same. 
In  the  Brihaddranyaka  Upanishad  of  the  Yajur  Veda 
(Chapter  I,  Brahmana  III.),  Prajapati  appears  as  the  soul, 
Purusha.  “He  being  alone  did  not  feel  any  delight.  There- 
fore no  body,  when  alone,  feels  delight.  He  was  desirous 
of  a second.  He  was  in  the  same  state  as  husband  and  wife 
are  when  in  mutual  embrace.  He  divided  his  self  twofold. 
Hence  were  husband  and  wife  produced.  Therefore  was  this 
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only  a half  of  himself,  as  a split  pea  is  of  the  luhole.  Thus 
has  Yajnavalkya  declared  it.  This  void  is  thus  completed  by 
woman.  He  approached  her.  Hence  men  were  born  (3.).  She 
verily  reflected  : ‘How  can  he  approach  me,  whom  he  has 
produced  from  himself.  Alas  ! I will  conceal  myself.’  Thus 
she  became  a cow,  the  other  a bull.  He  approached  her. 
Hence  kine  were  born.  The  one  became  a mare  and  the 
other  a stallion  ; the  one  a female  ass,  the  other  a male  ass. 
He  approached  her.  Hence  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  born. 
The  one  became  a female  goat,  the  other  a male  goat ; the 
one  became  a ewe,  the  other  a ram.  He  approached  her. 
Hence  goats  and  sheep  were  born.  In  this  manner  he  count- 
ed every  living  pair  whatsoever,  down  to  the  ants.(4)”* 

The  idea  of  rape  is  here  incidentally  expressed,  but 
no  prominence  is  given  to  it.  The  object  of  the  story  here 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  creation  of  animated 
beings,  not  to  dwell  on  the  myth  of  Prajapati.  In  the  Aita- 
reya  Brahmana  of  the  Rig  Veda  which  is  obviously  older,  the 
description  of  the  rape  is  more  elaborate,  and  it  runs  thus  : 

“ Prajapati  thought  of  cohabiting  with  his  own  daughter, 
whom  some  call  ‘Heaven’,  others  ‘ Dawn’,  (Ushas).  He  trans- 
formed himself  into  a buck  of  a kind  of  deer  (risliya) 
whilst  his  daughter  assumed  the  shape  of  a female  deer, 
(ro/iit)f  He  approached  her.  The  gods  saw  it  (crying): 
‘ Prajapathi  commits  an  act  never  done  (before)’.  (In  order 
to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  this  incestuous  act)  the 
gods  inquired  for  some  one  who  might  destroy  the  evil 
consequences  (of  it).  Among  themselves  they  did  not  find 
any  one  who  might  do  that  (atone  for  Prajapati’s  crime). 


* Roer’s  TransLation,  pp.  67  f. 

t Sayana  gives  another  explanation.  He  takes  rohitam,  not  as  the  name 
of  a female  deer,  but  as  an  adjective  meaning  red.  But  then  we  had  to  expect 
rohitam.  The  crude  form  is  rohit,  not  rohita.  He  explains  the  supposed  rohita 
as  rilumatl, — A Ilaug. 
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They  then  put  the  most  fearful  bodies  (for  the  gods  have 
many  bodies)  of  theirs  in  one.  This  aggregate  of  the  most 
fearful  bodies  of  the  gods  became  a god,  Bhiitavan  by 
name.  * * * Xhe  gods  said  to  him,  ‘ Prajapati  has  com- 

mitted an  act  which  he  ought  not  to  have  committed.  Pierce 
this,  (the  incarnation  of  his  evil  deed).’  * * * * 

Bhutavan,  attacked  him  (the  incarnation  of  Prajapati’s  evil 
deed),  and  pierced  him  (with  an  arrow).  After  having 
been  pierced  he  sprung  up  (and  became  a constellation.)  They 
call  him  Mnga^  i.  e.,  deer,  (the  stars  in  the  Orion)  and  him 
who  killed  that  being  which  sprang  from  Prajapati’s  misdeeds 
mrigavyddha,  i.  e.,  hunter  of  the  deer,  (name  of  a star).  The 
female  deer  RoJiit  into  which  Prajapati’s  daughter  had  been 
transformed,  became  (the  constellation)  RoJiini.  The  arrow 
(by  which  the  phantom  of  Prajapati’s  sin  was  pierced)  which 
had  three  parts,  (shaft,  steel  and  point)  became  such  an 
arrow  in  the  sky.  The  sperm  which  had  been  poured  forth 
from  Prajapati,  flew  down  on  the  earth,  and  became  a lake. 
The  gods  said,  ‘may  this  sperm  of  Prajapati  not  be  spoilt.’”* 
The  story  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  from  this  sperm 
proceeded  all  animal  creation. 

In  other  works  the  allusion  to  it  is  not  rare,  and  some  of 
the  Puranas  revel  in  it.  And  yet  the  offensive  character  of  the 
story  did  not  fail  to  strike  even  its  earliest  elaborators.  None, 
however,  attempted  to  explain  its  purport  until  the  Miman- 
sakastook  it  in  hand,  and,  to  defend  the  purity  of  the  Vedas, 
resolved  it  into  a poetical  allegory.  Prajapati,  they  said,  is 
one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  and  the  Dawn,  which  owes  its 
birth  to  the  sun,  is  naturally  called  its  daughter,  and  since  the 
sun  chases  the  Dawn,  and  at  last  the  Dawn,  merges  in  it,  the 
result  is  a father  chasing  his  own  daughter.  This  idea  was 
further  developed  by  making  the  sun  the  author  of  animated 


* A.  riaug’s  Translation,  pp.  217  f. 
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creation.  This  explanation  has  since  been  accepted  by 
European  comparative  mythologists,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
any  doubt  about  the  explanation.  A counterpart  to  this 
myth  has  been  found  in  a German  tradition  by  Professor 
Kuhn,  who  has  communicated  to  me  an  abstract  of  an  essay 
on  the  subject  which  he  has  recently  published.  Professor 
Kuhn  writes  : — 

“ Both  in  our  ancient  and  modern  popular  traditions, 
there  is  universally  spoken  of  the  Wild  Hunter,  who  some- 
times appears  under  the  name  of  Wodan  or  Goden,  and  was, 
in  heathenish  times,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  German 
nations.  This  god  coincides,  both  in  character  and  shape 
with  the  ancient  Rudra  of  the  Vedas,  { vide  p.  99.  j Now  there 
is  a class  of  traditions,  in  which  this’ ancient  god  is  said  to 
hunt  a stag  and  shoot  at  it,  just  as  Rudra  in  the  Brahmanas 
is  represented  as  shooting  at  the  rigya  and  rohit.  The  stag, 
in  German  mythology,  is  the  animal  of  the  god  Freyr,  who, 
like  Prajapati,  is  a god  of  the  sun,  of  fertility,  &c.,  so  that 
the  shot  at  that  stag  is  to  be  compared  with  Rudra’s  shoot- 
ing at  the  t-i9y3-  = Prajapati.  I have  further  endeavoured  to 
show  that  some  indications  exist  in  the  medieval  peniten- 
tials  of  Germany  and  England,  which  give  us  to  understand 
that  at  the  close  of  the  old  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  one  (we  call  that  time  “die  Zwblften”  or  tlie  twelve  dajs, 
the  dvadagaha  of  the  Indians),  there  were  mummeries  per- 
formed by  the  country  people,  in  which  two  persons  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  performers,  the  one  of  whom  was 
disguised  as  a stag,  while  the  other  was  diguised  as  a hind. 
Both  represented  a scene,  which  must  have  greatly  interested 
and  amused  the  people,  but  very  much  offended  the  clergy 
by  its  sordid  and  hideous  character  ; and  from  all  the  indica- 
tions which  arc  given  in  the  texts,  communicated  by  me,  (pp. 
10S-180,)  we  may  safely  suppose  that  the  chief  contents  of 
this  representation  was  the  connexion  of  a stag  and  a hind 
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(or  of  an  old  woman),  which  was  accompanied  by  the  singing 
of  unchaste  songs.  From  English  customs  at  the  New  Year’s 
Day,  we  may  also  infer  that  the  hunter’s  shooting  at  this  pair 
was  even  a few  centuries  ago,  nay  is  even  now,  not  quite  for- 
gotten. Now  as  the  time  of  the  ‘ twelve  days’  was  with  our 
ancestors  the  holiest  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  gods  were 
believed  to  descend  at  that  time  from  heaven,  and  to  visit  the 
abodes  of  men,  we  may  firmly  believe  that  this  representation 
also  was  a scene  of  the  life  of  the  gods.  I hope  to  have  thus 
proved  that  the  Brahmanical  and  the  German  traditions  are  al- 
. most  fully  equal,  and  I have  finally  attempted  to  lay  open  the 
idea  from  which  the  ancient  myth  proceeded.  According  to 
my  explanations,  our  common  Indo-European  ancestors  be- 
lieved that  the  sun  and  daylight  (which  was,  so  to  say,  personi- 
fied under  the  image  of  various  animals,  as  a cow,  or  bull,  a 
horse,  a boar,  a stag),  was  every  day  killed  in  the  evening, 
and  yet  re-appeared,  almost  unhurt,  the  next  morning.  Yet  a 
decay  of  his  power  was  clearly  visible  in  the  time  from 
midsummer  to  midwinter,  in  which  latter  time,  in  the  more 
northern  regions,  he  almost  wholly  disappears,  and,  in  Nor- 
thern Germany  during  the  time  of  the  twelve  days,  is  sel- 
dom to  be  seen,  the  heavens  being  then  usually  covered  all 
over  with  clouds.  I have,  therefore,  supposed  it  was  former- 
ly believed  that  the  sun  Avas  then  completely  destroyed  by  a 
god,  who  Avas  both  a god  of  night  and  Avinter  as  also  of 
storm,  Rudra  = Wodan.  The  relics  of  the  destroyed  sun, 
they  seem  to  have  recognised  in  the  brightest  constellations 
of  the  Avinter  months,  December  and  January,  that  is,  in  the 
Orion  and  the  surrounding  stars.  But,  Avhen  they  saAv  that 
they  had  been  deceived  and  the  sun  re-appeared,  the  myth 
gained  the  further  development  of  the  seed  of  Prajapati, 
from  the  remnants  of  Avhich  a neAv  Aditya,  as  Avell  as  all  bri  ght 
and  shining  gods,  Avere  produced.  I have  further  sheAvn  that 
both  Greek  astronomy  and  German  tradition  prove  to  be  in 
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an  intimate  relation  with  the  ]3rahmanical  tradition  ; for  the 
former  shows  us,  in  almost  the  same  place  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  a gigantic  hunter  (mrigavyadha  - Sirius  ; Orion,  the 
hunter  mriga^iras) ; whilst  the  latter  has  not  yet  forgotten 
that  Saint  Hubertus,  the  stag-killer,  who  is  nothing  but  a 
representative  of  the  god  Wodan,  had,  like  Rudra,  the  power 
of  healing  all  diseases  (the  “ bhishaktama”  of  the  Vedas), 
and  particularly  possessed  cures  for  mad  dogs,  which  not  only 
were  his  favourite  companions,  but  were  also  in  near  con- 
nexion with  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  when  the  declining 
of  the  sun  begins,  the  so  called  dog-days!' 

With  regard  to  the  animal  described  in  the  Vedas  as  the 
Rishya,  which  word  Dr.  Haug  translates  by  “ a kind  of  deer,” 
and  Professor  Wilson  by  “a  white-footed  antelope,”  I entertain 
a different  opinion.  I take  it  to  be  the  Nilagao,  and  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
from  a letter  on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Whitley  Stokes. 

‘ There  is  nothing  positive  to  prove  what  particular 
species  of  animal  the  Rishya  is.  A Jlfriga  no  doubt  it  is  ; 
but  as  that  word  is  a generic  term,  including  all  the  deer  as 
well  as  the  antelope  tribes,  it  does  not  help  me  in  the  least. 
The  Pandits,  whom  I have  consulted,  seem  not  to  know 
much  of  the  subject,  and  Sayana,  apparently,  was  not  better 
off  when  he  commented  on  the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  Me 
could  only  ascertain  that  the  Rishya  was  a species  of  deer, 
(mrigavis'eshah),  and  he  had  to  prove  it  by  a quotation 
which  says,  “ The  Gokarna  (supposed  with  some  doubt  to 
be  the  Nilagao  by  Wilson),  the  spotted  axis,  the  black  ante- 
lope, the  Rishya,  the  red  deer,  and  the  chaman'  (Yak)  arc 
deer;”  gokarnah  prishatainarshya  rohitaschaDiarimrigah,)- 
But  great  as  he  was  as  an  expounder  of  the  Vedas,  and  a 
profound  Sanskrit  scholar,  Sayana  was  no  naturalist,  and 
had,  therefore,  to  stumble  over  every  passage  that  referred  to 
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Vedic  fauna.  Mis  acceptance  of  the  Yak  ( PoepJiagus  gnni- 
niens)  as  a deer  is  an  instance  in  point.  Another,  and  a very 
remarkable  one  occurs  in  the  third  Book  of  the  Taittiriya 
Brdlunana,  p.  637  of  my  edition,  in  which  he  describes  the 
gomriga  to  be  “ either  a wild  ferocious  horned  cattle,  or  a 
hybrid  between  a deer  and  a cow.”  Judging  from  the  name 
go  and  mriga,  “ cow”  and  “ deer,"  and  the  mixed  antelopine 
and  bovine  character  of  the  Nilagdo  (Portax  tragocamehis,  the 
Indian  representative  of  the  Elands  and  the  Koodoos  of 
Africa),  I cannot  but  take  that  to  be  the  animal  intended. 
In  the  Smritis  an  animal  is  named  the  NilavrisJia,  an  exact 
synonym,  of  Ni'lagao  ; (Eshtavyd  vahavah  piitrdh  yadyapyeko 
gay  dm  vrajet.yajeta  vds  vamedJiena  ntlavi  vd  vvishaimitsrijet; ) 
but  curiously  enough  it  is  described  to  be  a “ bull  with  a red 
body,  white  hoofs  and  horns,_and  a yellow  muzzle  and  tail 
nothing  blue,  though  it  is  named  a “ blue  bull  !”  ( lohito yastu 
varnena  vmkJie  puclichJie  cha  pdndiirah,  seta/i  khm'avishdnd- 
bhydm  sa  nilo  vrisha  ucJiyate.  S'tiddhi-tattva,  2 1 1).  To  account 
for  this  inconsistency,  I suppose,  Raghunandana,  the  author 
of  the  S'uddhi,  and  the  Vrishotsarga  Tattvas  knew  not  the 
animal,  and  confounded  his  authorities.  The  Nilagao  is  not 
common  in  Bengal,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  familiar 
to  a Pandit. 

‘ Of  deer,  most  names,  which  were  originally  specific,  have 
since  become  generic,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  them. 
In  the  Kali'ka  Purana,  quoted  by  Raja  Radhakanta  Deva, 
nine  different  animals  are  described  to  be  feral  deer  (jangala). 
Of  these  the  first,  Harina,  is  said  to  be  “ copper-coloured  ;” 
2nd,  the  Ena  “ black  ;”  3rd,  the  Kiiranga  “ light  copper-colour- 
ed, and  of  the  shape  of,  and  as  big  as,  the  harina  ;”  4th,  the 
Rishya,  “ an  animal  with  a blue  scrotum,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Saroru  5th,  the  Prishata,  “ white  spotted,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Marina;”  6th,  the  Nyanku,''^  200. 
animal  with  large  antlers  ;”  7th,  the  Sambara,  “ identical  with 
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the  great  Gavaya"  or  wild-ox  (samharo  gavayo  inahdit,  which 
may  be  made  to  mean  the  sambara  is  a large  cow-like  animal); 
8th,  the  Rdjiva  “ a deer  with  lines  (or  whirls  of  hair)  all  over 
its  body  ; ” and  9th,  the  Mundi  or  ‘ the  hornless.’ 

‘ The  first  I take  to  be  the  Cervus  Wallichii  or  the 
Honglu  of  Kashmir,  an  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  Cervus 
elaphus  or  the  Red  Deer  of  Europe,  the  Edelhirsch  of  Ger- 
many. The  second  is  the  common  antelope  of  Upper  India 
(Antilope  bezoartica)  with  a black  body  and  white  ventor  and 
feet.  Its  colour  leaves  no  doubt  about  its  identity  ; for  there 
is  no  other  Indian  deer  or  antelope  that  is  black.  It  is  the 
only  animal  that  can  correspond  with  Professor  Wilson’s 
“white-footed  antelope,”  Its  habitat.  Upper  India,  was  well- 
known  to  Manu,  who  describes  the  characteristic  of  the  land 
sacred  to  the  Aryans  as  that  where  the  black  antelope  grazes 
in  a wild  state.  Its  common  name  is  Krishuasdra  or  “ the  black 
deer.”  The  third  is  our  Bdrdsingd  ( Rucervus  Duvaucelii)  which 
is  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  first.  The  fifth  is  unmistakably 
the  Axis  of  Bengal  (Axis  macidatns),  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Harina.  The  sixth  I cannot  make  out,  unless  it 
be  the  Sdngndi  of  Manipur  (Panolia  Eldi),  an  animal  never 
seen  in  the  plains  now,  but  which  may  have  had  a wider  habi- 
tat in  former  times.  The  seventh  is  the  well-known  Sdnibar 
deer,  often  miscalled  the  Indian  Elk  (Rnsa  Aristotelis).  It  is 
common  all  over  cis-Vindhyan  India,  and,  for  ought  I know, 
may  be  equally  so  in  the  peninsula.  It  yields  the  leather 
known  by  the  name  of  Sdbara,  which  is  highly  esteemed  as 
a very  pure  material  for  bedding,  and  Hindus,  during  mourn- 
ing for  parents,  generally  have  recourse  to  it.  Its  name 
I take  to  be  a corruption  of  Sambara.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  a different  thing  from  the  Chamois  skin  which  our 
syces  take  for  the  true  Sahara,  I should  notice  that  the 
authority  quoted  above  confounds  the  Sambara  with  the 
Gayal  (Gaveeus  frontalis),  but  if  the  alternative  meaning 
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given  by  me  be  aecepted,  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over. 
The  eighth  is  evidently  a striped  antelope,  perhaps  the 
Gazelle,  but  I cannot  make  it  out.  The  last  is  the  Mouse 
deer,  which,  of  all  the  Indian  deer  tribe,  is  the  only  animal 
which  has  no  horns.  Its  congeners  of  Java  and  elsewhere, 
such  as  the  Kanchil  and  the  Chevyotain,  could  not  have  been 
sufficiently  known  to  come  under  the  enumeration  of  a 
Puranic. 

‘ Now  for  the  Rishya,  it  must  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  said  about  the  Ena,  that  it  cannot  be  the  white-footed 
antelope,  and  of  antelopes  we  have  only  two  others,  the 
Ravine  deer  and  the  little  Quadricornis  that  could  be  said  to 
be  common,  and  neither  of  these  has  a ‘blue  scrotum,’  which 
is  said  to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  RisJiya.  I am 
disposed  to  think,  however,  that  Raja  Radhakanta’s  reading 
of  the  Kalika  Purana  is  not  correct.  I have  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  only  one  MS.  of  the  work,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
s'lokas  quoted,  but  judging  from  the  fact  of  the  first  three 
animals,  described  in  them,  having  the  colour  of  their  pilage 
noted,  I think  the  fourth  had,  likewise,  its  general  colour 
described,  and  not  that  of  its  scrotum.  The  word  used  is 
iiildndakah,  which  I strongly  suspect  is  a mislection  of 
mldngakaJi  or  the  “ blue-bodied”;  and  if  this  conjecture 
be  correct,  the  Rishya  would  be  the  “blue-bodied”  Nilagao, 
a large,  fierce  and  peculiarly  uncommon  animal,  much  better 
adapted  to  adorn  a tale  than  a tame  little  antelope. 

‘ The  legend  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  makes  Usha= 
Dawn  assume  the  form  of  a red  doe  rohit,  and  Brahma,  to 
enjoy  her  society,  should  become  a buck  rohit  ; but  instead 
of  that,  he  changes  himself  into  a Rishya,  and  this  circum- 
stance suggests  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  conjecture. 
The  female  of  the  Nilagao  is  of  a red  brown  colour,  without 
any  shading  of  blue  over  it,  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  male,  and  consequently  appears  to  be  of  a 
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different  species  from  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  that  two  differ- 
ent words  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  different  sexes 
of  the  same  animal,  instead  of  representing  the  female  by  a 
feminine  affix  to  the  masculine  term.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  Indian  deer  that  I know  of.  The  whole  of  my 
argument,  however,  is  founded  upon  an  assumption,  a 
supposed  mislection,  which  I am  not  in  a position  now  to 
establish  by  reference  to  other  MSS.  I entertain  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  assumption  I have  adopted  is  the  right 
one,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  in  Sanskrit  than  to  confound 
two  such  words  as  anga  and  an^a,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  readers  unacquainted  with  the  natura’  history  of  the 
animals  described.’ 


XVI. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HINDI 
LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
URDU  DIALECT.* 


The  History  of  the  vernacular  dialects  not  yet  written.  Diversity  of  opinion. 
Their  Sanskrit  origin.  Hindi  dialect,  its  locale,  extent  and  varieties. 
Prithviraya-Rdyasd.  Earlier  vernaculars.  Language  of  As'oka’s  Idts,  the 
vernacular  of  the  time.  The  Gdthd  preceded  it.  The  succession  of  verna- 
culars from  the  time  of  the  Gdthd.  Relation  of  the  Gdthd,  the  Pdli  and  the 
Prdknt  to  Hindi.  Declension.  Nominative  case.  Accusative  case.  Dr. 
Trumpp’s  opinion.  Author’s  opinion.  Dative  case.  Instrumental  case. 
Ablative  case.  Genetive  case.  Locative  case.  Vocative  case.  Personal 
pronouns.  Congugation.  Examples.  Borrowing  of  vocables  from  the 
aboriginal  dialects.  Urdu.  Distinction  between  borrowing  vocables  and  gram- 
matical forms.  Character  suited  to  Hindi.  Romanisation,  its  inadaptability 
to  Indian  vernaculars.  Impolicy  of  introducing  it  in  India.  Appendix. 

HE  history  of  our  vernacular  dialects,  like  that  of  our 
social  and  political  condition  during  the  Hindu 
period,  remains  yet  to  be  written.  It  is  not  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  should 
exist  as  to  the  origin  of  those  dialects.  Our  Sanskritists  take 
every  thing  to  be  Sanskritic.  Those  of  our  philologers  who 
have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  dialects  of  the  south 
of  India,  cannot,  from  habit  and  long  association,  look  at  an 
Indian  dialect  from  other  than  a Turanian  stand-point.  And 
most  of  our  Persian  and  Arabic  scholars,  in  the  same  way, 


* This  article  is  published  as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  in  1865.  Since  then  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Beames  and  Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle,  in  their  comparative  gram- 
mars of  the  Indian  vernaculars,  but  it  has  not  necessitated  my  changing  the 
opinions  given  in  this  paper. 
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observe  every  thing  through  a Semitic  mediurri.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Hindi  has  been  sometimes  called  a Sanskritic,  some- 
times a Turanian,  and  sometimes  a Semitic  dialect.  The 
balance  of  opinion,  however,  now  preponderates  in  favour  of 
the  theory  which  assigns  to  it  a Sanskrit  origin.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  the  affinity  of  its  roots  is  unmistakably  Aryan; 
that  its  phonology  and  laws  of  permutation  are  peculiarly 
Sanskritic;  and  that  the  number  of  Sanskrit  vocables  trace- 
able in  it,  amounts,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  90  per  cent. 
The  discussion  on  the  subject  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a close.  Even  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  my  learned  and  respected  friend,  Capt.  Lees,  in  his 
valuable  essay  on  the  Romanising  of  Indian  Alphabets,  stated 
that  the  HindusUinf  had  not  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  and  was 
therefore  a fit  dialect  to  be  written  down  in  the  Roman 
character.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to  enquire 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  Hindi,  the  parent  of  the  Hindus- 
tani, and  how  far  is  it  removed  from  the  original  Sanskrit 
to  be  disentitled  to  the  use  of  the  Nagarf  alphabet  as  its 
natural  symbolical  representative ; although  in  making  the 
enquiry,  I shall  necessarily  be  obliged  to  run  over  ground 
which  has  already  been  very  carefully  traversed  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  philologers  of  the  day,  and  to  repeat 
much  that  is  generally  well-known  and  admitted. 

The  Hindi  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  India.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
most  civilised  portion  of  the  Hindu  race,  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Behar  to  the  foot  of  the  Solimani  Range,  and 
from  the  Vindhya  to  the  TeraV.  The  Gurkhas  have  carried 
it  to  Kumaiin  and  Nepal,  and  as  a lingua  franca  it  is 
intelligible  everywhere  from  the  Kohistan  of  Peshawar  to 
Assam,  and  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Comorin.  Its  history 
is  traceable  for  a thousand  years,  and  its  literary  treasures  are 
richer  and  more  extensive  than  of  any  other  modern  Indian 
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dialect,  the  Tclegu  excepted.  Doubtless  it  has  not  always 
been  the  same,  nor  is  it  exactly  alike  everj’where  over  the 
vast  tract  of  country  in  which  it  prevails.  For  a living 
language  growing  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  diversely 
influenced  in  different  places  by  various  physical,  political 
and  ethnic  causes,  such  a thing  would  be  impossible.  But 
there  is  sufficient  similitude  between  the  language  of  the 
Pi'ithvirdya-Rdyasd,  the  most  ancient  Hindi  work  extant, 
and  the  Hindi  of  our  day,  and  between  the  several 
dialects  of  Flindi,  Hindustani,  Brajabhasha,  and  Raiigri 
into  which  the  modern  Hindi'  has  been  divided,  to  shew  that 
they  are  all  essentially  one — dialectic  varieties  of  the  same 
language — branches  of  the  same  stem, — and  not  issues  from 
different  trunks. 

The  PritJivhdya-Rdyasd  was  written  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  and  yet  the  difference  between  its  language  and 
that  of  the  Preniasdgar,  one  of  the  most  modern  books  in  the 
Hindi',  is  not  even  so  great  as — certainly  not  greater  than — 
that  between  the  languages  of  Chaucer  and  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  and  whatever  that  is,  it  is  due  more  to  the  use 
of  obsolete  and  uncouth  words  than  to  any  marked  formal 
peculiarities.  Chand,  the  author  of  the  PrUhvirdya-Rdyasd^ 
has  been  very  aptly  described  by  the  learned  de  Tassy  as  the 
Homer  of  the  Rajputs.*  He  was  a minstrel  in  the  court  of 
Prithvi'raj,  the  valiant  knight  of  Delhi,  and  appealed  to 
the  people  in  language  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  will  be 
no  presumption  then  to  take  the  language  of  his  epic  as 
the  vernacular  of  the  then  flourishing  kingdom  of  Delhi 
and  of  northern  India  generally.  How  long  before  the 
time  of  Chand,  that  language  was  the  vernacular  of  India, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  for  from  the  time  of 
Vikramaditya  the  great  to  that  of  Prithvi'raj,  we  have  no 

* Chand,  qu’  on  a nomme  1’  Homere  des  Rajpouts,  est  certainement  le  plus 
populair  des  poetes  Ilindvi.  De  Tassy’s  Rudiments  de  la  Langue  Ilindvf,  p.  7. 
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reliable  information  of  any  kind  regarding  the  vernaculars. 
The  literary  work  of  every-day  life  was  in  those  days  trans- 
acted in  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  language  of  familiar  inter- 
course was  never  thought  worthy  of  record. 

Passing  over  per  saltinn  the  gap  between  the  time  of 
Prithvi'raj  and  Vikrama,  we  find  in  the  first  century  B.  C., 
a number  of  dialects  bearing  the  names  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal provinces  of  India,  such  as  Behar,  Mahratta,  &c.  These 
were  undoubtedly  the  vernaculars  of  those  provinces  at  the 
time,  for  they  could  not  otherwise  have  taken  their  local 
designations,  nor  assumed  the  position  they  held  in  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  the  time  of  Vikramaditya.  Their  mutual 
differences  were  but  slight,  not  much  more  prominent  than 
what  may  be  noticed  in  the  English  as  spoken  in  London, 
Wales  and  Yorkshire;  and  they  were  all  known  by  one 
common  name  of  the  Prakrit.  Professor  Wilson,  it  is  true, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Prakrit  could  not  have  been  a 
spoken  dialect,  but  his  arguments  have  been  so  fully  met 
and  so  frequently  refuted  by  Max  Muller,  Sykes,  Weber, 
Lassen  and  a host  of  other  distinguished  scholars,  that  I need 
not  dwell  upon  them  here. 

Two  centuries  before  Vikramaditya,  As'oka  appealed  to 
his  people  in  favour  of  Buddhism  in  a language  which  has 
been  called  Pali.  It  was  a form  of  Prakrit  standing 
midway  between  the  language  of  Vararuchi’s  grammar  and 
the  Sanskrit  of  Panini.  Whether  it  was  ever  a vernacular 
of  India  has  been  doubted,  and  some  have  gone  the  length 
of  calling  it  a “ quasi-religious  ” or  a “sacred  dialect.”  But 
‘ a careful  examination  of  the  As'oka  edicts,’  to  quote  what 
I have  elsewhere  said,  ‘ clearly  shews  that  it  is  a stage  in  the 
progress  or  growth  of  the  Sanskrit  in  its  onward  course  from 
the  Vedic  period  to  the  vernaculars  of  our  day,  produced  by 
a natural  process  of  phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  regenera- 
tion, which  can  never  be  possible  except  in  the  case  of  a 
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spoken  dialect.  Professor  Max  Muller,  adverting  to  these 
changes,  justly  says,  they  “take  place  gradually,  but  surely, 
and  what  is  more  important,  they  are  completely  beyond  the 
reach  or  control  of  the  free  will  of  man.”  No  more  could 
As'oka  and  his  monks  devise  them  for  religious  purposes, 
than  change  the  direction  of  the  monsoons,  or  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tides.  It  is  said  that  Marcellus,  the  grammarian, 
once  addressed  the  emperor  Tiberius,  when  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  saying,  ‘ Caesar,  thou  canst  give  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  man,  but  not  to  words  ; ’ and  mutatis  mutandis^  the 
remark  applies  with  just  as  much  force  to  As'oka  as  to  Tibe- 
rius. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  As'oka  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  sovereigns  of  India.  His  sway  extended  from 
Dhaiili  on  the  sea  board  of  Orissa  to  Kapur-di-Giri  in 
Afghanistan,  and  from  Bakra  in  the  north-east  to  Junagar  in 
Guzarat.  His  clergy  and  missionaries  numbered  by  hundreds 
of  thousands;  they  had  penetrated  the  farthest  limits  of 
Hindustan  proper,  and  had  most  probably  gone  as  far  as 
Bamian  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  empire.  Religious 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  in  his  days,  and  he  was  the 
greatest  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the  religion  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  devised  his  edicts  to  promote  that  religion  ; had 
them  written  in  the  same  words  for  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  used  exactly  the  same  form  everywhere  : but  with  all 
his  imperial  power  and  influence,  he  could  not  touch  a single 
syllable  of  the  grammar  which  prevailed  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  In  the  north-west,  the  three  sibi- 
lants, the  r above  and  below  compound  consonants,  the 
neglect  of  the  long  and  short  vowels,  and  other  dialectic 
peculiarities,  rode  rough-shod  over  the  original  as  devised 
by  him  and  his  ministers  and  apostles  in  his  palace,  and 
recorded  in  Allahabad  and  Delhi;  while  at  Dhaiili  nothing 
has  been  able  to  prevent  the  letter  / entirely  superseding 
the  letter  v of  the  edicts.  Had  the  language  under  notice 
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been  a “quasi-religious,”  ora  “ sacred  dialect,”  it  would  have 
been  found  identically  the  same  in  all  parts  of  India,  for 
the  characters  used  in  the  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Dhaiili  and 
Junagar  records  are  the  same,  and  if  uniformity  had  been 
sought,  it  could  have  been  most  easily  secured.  Popularity, 
however,  was  evidently  what  was  most  desired,  and  therefore 
concessions  were  freely  made  in  favour  of  the  vernaculars  of 
the  different  provinces  at  the  expense  of  uniformity.  Unless 
this  be  admitted  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  why  the 
word  rdjd  of  Delhi,  written  in  the  same  characters,  should 
in  Cuttack  change  into  Idj'd.  Had  the  language  been  a sacred 
one,  intended  for  the  clergy  only,  no  such  concession  would 
ever  have  been  required.  The  Sanskrit  of  the  Brahmanic 
priesthood  is  alike  everywhere,  and  so  is  the  Latin  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  is  the  people  whom  As'oka  wished 
to  address,  and  accordingly  adapted  his  language  to  the  capa- 
city and  the  idiom  of  his  hearers.’  And  if  these  arguments 
be  admitted,  and  similar  arguments  have  already  led  Dr. 
Max  Muller,  Mr.  Muir  and  others  to  admit,  that  the  Pali  was 
the  vernacular  of  India  from  Dhaiili  in  Cuttack  to  Kapur-di- 
giri  in  the  Yusafzai  country  in  the  time  of  As'oka,  and  for 
some  time  before  and  after  it. 

Ascending  upwards  to  the  time  of  the  first  great  convo- 
cation of  the  Buddhist  clergy,  soon  after  the  death  of  S'akya 
Sinha,  we  come  across  a kind  of  corrupt  Sanskrit  called  the 
Gdthd,  which  was  used  for  ballads  and  improvisations  by  the 
scalds  and  bards  of  that  period.  I'or  reasons  which  I have 
already  submitted  to  this  Society  in  my  paper  on  the  Gatha 
dialect,  I take  that  language  to  be  the  first  stage  in  the 
transition  of  the  Sanskrita  into  the  Prakrit,  and  the  verna- 
cular of  Brahmanic  India  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.*  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 

* Dr.  J.  Muir  has  adopted  this  opinion  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol.  II.. 
p.  124  et  scq. 
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enquiry  we  need  not  proceed  further.  We  have  the  Gatha 
proceeding  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  and  forming  the 
vernacular  of  India  in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C.;  the  Pali  follow- 
ing it  in  the  third,  and  the  Prakrit  in  its  different  forms  of 
Magadhf,  Sauraseni,  Mahratp',  Paisachi,  &c.,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  that  era.  Mow  long  the  last  flourished  we  know  not  ; 
nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  the  transitions  it  under- 
went, or  the  dialect  or  dialects  which  succeeded  it.  But  pass- 
ing over  a period  of  about  a thousand  years,  we  come  to  the 
Hindi  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  question  hence  arises, — Is 
the  Hindi  a produce  of  the  Prakrit,  or  a different  and  distinct 
language  which  has  succeeded  it  ? Muir,  De  Tassy,  and 
the  German  philologers  generally  maintain  the  former  posi- 
tion ; while  Crawford,  Latham,  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Bomba}',  and 
others,  assume  the  latter.  They  all  agree  that  no  less  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  vocables  of  the  Hindi  are  Sanskrit  ; 
and  if  the  affinity  of  its  roots  were  alone  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  its  affiliation,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  claims 
to  a Prakritic,  and  necessarily  to  a Sanskritic,  origin.  But 
since  a language  is  to  be  judged  more  by  its  formal  than  by  its 
radical  elements,  and  the  formal  elements  of  the  Hindi  are 
apparently  very  unlike  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  but  closely 
similar  to  those  of  the  Scythic  group  of  languages,  it  is  argued 
that  it  must  be  a Turanian  or  a Scythic,  and  not  an  Aryan 
dialect.  To  meet  this,  I must  enter  into  some  detail  re- 
garding the  changes  which  the  grammatical  apparatus  of  the 
Sanskrit  has  undergone  in  some  of  the  Sanskritic  dialects, 
such  as  the  Gcitha,  the  Pali  and  the  Prakrit,  and  then  trace 
its  relation  to  the  Hindi. 

Beginning  with  the  inflection  of  nouns,  we  find  that  the 
first  step  in  the  transition  of  the  Sanskrit  into  the  Gatha, 
was  the  omission  of  the  mark  of  the  nominative  singular  j, 
which  after  a assumed  the  form  of  the  aspirate  visarga. 
Where  the  Sanskrit  said  Rdniah,  the  Gatha  was  contented 
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with  Rojna.  This  was  exactlj’  what  was  to  be  expected,  for 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  changes  which  led  to  the 
transition  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  into  the  language  of  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  was  the  softening  down  of 
harsh  and  difficult  combinations  of  several  consonants,  and 
of  elision  of  aspirates.  The  aspirate  of  the  nominative 
singular  was,  besides,  not  common  to  all  nouns,  but  only  to 
themes  ending  in  a.  Words  ending  in  consonants,  in  the 
vowel  ri  and  in  long  { or  ?/,  received  no  aspirate,  and  their 
analogy  prompted  the  elision  of  it  also  after  a.  This  elision 
in  the  Gatha  was,  however,  occasional,  and  not  universal.  It 
retained  the  aspirate  as  often  as  it  dropped  it,  and  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  letter  n,  and  so  all  the  three  forms 
of  Rdmah,  Rdina  and  Rdinu*  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bal- 
lads of  the  Gatha. 

The  of  the  Sanskrit,  which  becomes  a visarga  after  a, 
changes  into  o if  an  a follow  it.  But  in  the  Zend,  the  latter 
condition  is  not  necessary,  hence  o is  the  usual  termination 
in  the  nominative  singular,  and  it  is  its  contraction  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  Gatha  in  the  form  of  //.  The  Pali 
of  As'oka’s  edicts  omits  the  s,  but  never  takes  the  o or 
71 ; but  in  the  Pali  of  Katyayana’s  grammar  and  in  the 
Cingalese  chronicles,  the  o is  preferred  to  simple  elision,  so  it 
is  in  the  Prakrit.  Of  the  modern  vernaculars  the  Braja- 
bhashd,  or  the  Hindi  of  Mathura,  alone,  occasionally  takes  the 
11,  but  the  others  all  drop  all  case-marks  for  the  nominative. 
Thus  the  Sanskrit  Bdlakah  becomes  in  Gathd  Bdlaka,  or 
Bdlaktt,*  in  Pali  Bdlako,  in  Prakrit  Bdlaka,  and  in  Hindi 
Bdlak,  or  Bdlaka.  The  euphonic  laws  which  regulate  these 
changes  are  not  yet  known,  but  their  operation  is  universal, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  s of  the  Latin  nominative 
singular  is  first  dropped  in  the  language  of  the  Trouba- 

* I have  not  noticed  these  words  declined  in  the  dilVerent  forms,  but  tlie 
forms  occur  in  connexion  with  different  words. 
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clours,  in  Provengal  and  in  French,  but  is  transformed  into  o 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  Thus  the  Latin  oculus*  (eye)  be- 
comes in  Provencal  Jinel,  in  French  ceil^  in  Italian  occ/uo^  and 
in  Spanish  ojo ; the  changes  being  almost  parallel  to  what 
we  have  seen  above. 

The  flexional  termination  for  the  accusative,  like  that 
of  the  nominative,  has  been  either  dropped  or  assimilated 
with  the  dative  in  almost  all  the  modern  vernaculars.  This 
commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apabhransa,  in 
which  the  Sanskrit  accusative  mark  in  used  to  be  frequently, 
if  not  uniformly,  omitted.  In  the  Hindi,  this  mark  is  ko, 
which  in  some  of  its  patois,  in  poetry,  and  in  some  of 
the  earlier  writings,  occurs  in  the  form  of  ku,  kail,  kauft, 
kaha,  kaflJia,  kahafl  and  ki.  Apparently  this  termination  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit  inflection,  for  both  the 
accusative  and  the  dative,  and  this  has  led  to  much  discussion 
as  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Hindi-speaking  races  of  India.  Dr. 
Kay,  (Journal,  A.  S.,  xxi.,  p.  109)  thought  the  ko  of  the  Hindi 
and  the  ke  of  the  Bengali,  came  from  the  Tartar  suiflx  /^c^,  and 
Dr.  Caldwell  bases  on  the  existence  of  this  particle  his 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  Dravidian  origin  of  the 
Hindi.  He  says,  “of  all  the  analogies  between  the  North 
Indian  dialects  and  the  Southern,  this  is  the  clearest  and 
most  important,  and  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  betokening 
either  an  original  connexion  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  races,  prior  to  the  Brahman  irruption,  or  the  origi- 
nation of  both  races  from  one  and  the  same  primitive  Scy- 
thian stock.”  Dr.  Trumpp,  commenting  upon  this,  observes  ; 
“ At  the  first  coup  d'ceil  the  identity  of  %t,  etc.,  with  the 
Dravidian  dative  case-affix  ku,  etc.,  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
vincing ; yet,  on  nearer  investigation,  we  shall  find  this 
comparison  to  turn  out  illusive.  In  the  first  instance,  the 

* The  Sanskrit  Akshi  (eye),  the  counterpart  of  oculus,  runs  a similar  course, 
but  as  a neuter  noun  lakes  no  case-mark  in  the  nominative. 
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fact  speaks  already  very  strongly  against  it,  that  the  Mahratp' 
which  is  the  closest  neighbour  to  the  Dravidian  tongues  of 
the  south,  has  repudiated  the  use  of  % or  altogether,  and 
used  an  affix,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix, 
and  as  we  hope,  past  controversy.  We  shall  further  see  that 
the  Gujarati  and  Panjabi  have  also  made  up  for  the  dative 
case  by  postpositions,  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  reasonably  expect  the  same  fact  for  the  re- 
maining Arian  dialects.  It  would  certainly  be  wonderful 
if  those  Arian  dialects,  which  border  immediately  on  the 
Dravidian  idioms,  should  have  warded  off  any  Dravidian 
influence,  and  that  those  more  to  the  north  should  have  been 
tinged  ‘deeply’  with  Scythian  characteristics.  Fortunately, 
we  are  able  to  shew  that  such  an  assumption  is  not  only 
gratuitous,  but  irreconcilable  with  the  origin  of  the  above 
mentioned  dative  affixes.  We  derive  the  Sindhi  % and  the 
Bengali  % from  the  Sanskrit  locative  ‘ for  the  sake  of,’ 

‘ on  account  of,’  ‘ as  regards,’  being  thus  altogether  identical 
in  signification  with  the  Maratp'  Bengali  re,  etc.  This 
will  at  once  account  for  the  aspiration  of  ^ in  the  Sindhi  %, 
for  this  is  not  done  by  mere  chance,  but  according  to  a fixed 
rule.  [See  my  System  of  Sindhi  Sounds,  i,  and  note.] 
In  Bengali  there  is  no  such  influence  of  r on  the  aspiration 
of  a preceding  or  following  consonant,  and  therefore  we 
have  simply  The  Sanskrit  form  becomes  in  Prakrit 
first,  then  (by  the  regular  elision  of  ^ ) f^x^,  and  contract- 
ed to  %,  and  in  Sindhi  by  the  influence  of  (elided  r)  %. 

“The  Hindi  and  Hindustani  form  of  this  affix  %i 
(dialectically  pronounced  ku  in  the  Deccan),  which  has  appa- 
rently invited  its  comparison  with  the  Tamil  ku,  etc.,  we 
derive,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  Sanskrit  accusative  neuter 
?iff,  which  is  used  adverbially  with  the  same  signification 
as  the  locative  ?i'^.  In  Prakrit,  already,  and  still  more 
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so  in  the  inferior  dialects,  the  neuter  is  confounded  with 
the  masculine,  (and  in  the  modern  dialects  which  have  no 
neuter,  the  neuter  has  been  altogether  indentified  with  the 
masculine)  ; we  have,  therefore,  first,  in  Prakrit  f^HT,  then 
again  (by  regular  elision  of  ?r)  and  contracted  %t.  We 

can  thus  satisfactorily  account  for  all  these  three  forms,  %> 
and  %T,  and  auT  ; how  Dr,  Caldwell  will  now  identify  them 
with  the  Dravidian  kn,  etc.,  I cannot  see.  That  this  deriva- 
tion of  %,  and  %T  rests  not  on  a mere  fancy  of  mine,  is 
farther  proved  by  the  Sindhi  particle  luithoiit,  which  is 
derived  in  the  way  described  from  the  Sanskrit  locative  form 
‘ with  the  exception  of,’  ‘ excepted,’  ‘ without  ; ’ Prakrit 
first  then  and  contracted 

This  explanation,  ingenious  as  it  is,  is  not  satisfactory. 
Krita  is  a participle  from  the  root  kri^  “ to  do,”  and  the  dative 
or  accusative  signification  attributed  to  it  is  altogether  a 
forced  one.  The  indeclinable  particle  krite  is  often  used  in 
Sanskrit  in  lieu  of,  or  to  imply,  some  forms  of  the  dative  ; 
but  its  contraction  does  not  yield  ko.  We  must  look  else- 
where, therefore,  for  the  origin  of  this  puzzling  particle,  nor 
are  we  at  all  at  a loss  on  the  subject.  Professor  Max  M tiller 
derives  the  Bengali  dative  ke  from  the  Sanskrit  suffix  ka, 
which  is  largely  used  in  modern  Sanskrit  as  an  expletive, 
and  I think  we  may  trace  in  it  the  germ  of  the  Plindi  ko. 
As  a simple  means  of  reducing  nouns  of  different  termina- 
tions to  one  standard,  the  syllable  ka  is  a valuable  adjunct, 
and  scalds  and  improvisatores  use  it  frecpiently  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  multiplicity  of  declensions.  Now,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  Giltha,  the  ordinary  method  of  indicating 
the  elision  of  a case-mark  is  by  the  addition  of  ?/,  as  in  the 
words  jayn.  for  jayain,  kritu  for  kritaj/i,  kdlu  for  kdlain,  &c., 
(yoide  my  edition  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,)  we  find  the  missing 

* Journal  Royal  As.  Soc.,  XIX.,  p.  392.  The  n' turns  up  in  the  Lengali 
dative,  in  the  same  way. 
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components  of  ku  which  was  the  archetype  of  ko,  and  which 
is  still  largely  used  in  colloquial  Hindi  for  both  the  dative 
and  the  accusative.  We  believe  the  ka  at  first  took  the  ordi- 
nary accusative  affix  ni  after  it.  But  gradually  it  wore  down 
to  a nasal  ft  and  the  inflexion  became  kafl.  This  transition  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Aryan  languages.  In  Greek  the 
Sanskrit  accusative  affi.x  m passed  into  n at  a very  early 
period,  and  in  Bengali  it  is  invariably  sounded  as  H.  Now  if 
we  apply  the  expletive  21  to  this  kail  it  becomes  kiifi,  and  in 
this  form  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Uriah,  which  has  preserved 
its.  similitude  to  the  Sanskrit  with  more  care  than  any  other 
Indian  dialect.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Deccan  Hindi,  and  in 
the  Braja-bhasha.  The  prolongation  of  the  21  yields  koil,  and 
this,  variously  pronounced,  forms  in  Northern  India 
ko^  and  the  rest. 

The  dative  of  the  Sanskrit  in  the  first  person  singular  is 
e,  which  added  to  ka  makes,  by  the  elision  of  a,  the  Bengali 
dative  ke.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  Panini, 
the  e of  the  dative  after  themes  ending  in  a should  change 
into  aya,  but  as  corruption  is  the  result  of  a fanciful  analogy 
on  the  part  of  the  illiterate  masses,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  universal  affix  e should  replace  the  especial  aya.  In  the 
Gatha  the  reverse  of  this  often  occurs,  and  the  especial  eiia, 
the  instrumental  ending  of  themes  in  a,  is  frequently  used 
after  themes  ending  in  consonants  instead  of  the  more  legi- 
timate and  general  affix  a;  the  examples  being  Diakateiia  for 
1/iahatd,  yaseiia  ior  yasasd,  I'djeiia  for  I’djijd. 

One  form  of  the  insti-uDieiital  in  the  Sanskrit  is  ad.  It 
is  used  after  themes  in  /,  21  and  neuter  nouns  in  ri;  and  the 
Hindi  adopts  it  with  but  a slight  change  in  the  vowel,  the 
endings  being  21a,  ni,  22c,  and  iieil.  The  similitude  here  is  so 
close  that  I need  not  dwell  on  it  at  any  length. 

The  Sanskrit  ablative  termination  in  the  plural  number 
is  bhyas.  This  changes  into  hivtx  hiiito  in  the  earlier  Prakrits, 
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and  to  he  in  tlic  later,  in  wliich  the  ablative  is  confounded 
with  the  genitive.  In  the  llengali  the  h'nito  passed  into 
Jiainte  a little  before  the  time  of  Chaitanya  Deva,  and  subse- 
quently into  haite,  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it.  The 
he  of  the  Prakrits,  according  to  Dr.  Trumpp,  merged  into  se 
or  sell  in  the  Hindi  on  the  ground  of  h and  s being  inter- 
changeable, but  we  think  the  original  Sanskrit  suidt,  the 
especial  affix  of  the  pronouns,  offers  a more  probable  source 
of  sefl  and  se  than  the  secondary  he.  In  either  case  the  origin 
of  the  termination  is  purely  Sanskritic.  In  the  Braja-bhasha 
the  se  is  generally  replaced  by  teih,  an  obvious  corruption  of 
the  Sanskrita  tas. 

genitive  affix  in  the  Bengali  and  the  Uriah  is  formed 
by  hardening  the  Sanskrit  sya  into  ra.  But  in  all  the  other 
Aryan  Indian  dialects,  a novel  mode  is  adopted  which  is 
traceable  only  in  the  old  Vedic  language.  According  to  Dr. 
Trumpp,  “The  noun,  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  geni- 
tive case,  is  changed  into  an  adjective,  by  an  adjectival  affix, 
and  thence  follows  naturally,  that  this  so-called  genitive, 
which  is  really  and  truly  only  an  adjective,  must  agree  in  gen- 
der, case,  and  number  with  its  governing  noun,  as  every  other 
adjective  does.  The  adjectival  affix,  used  thus,  to  make  up 
for  a genitive,  varies  in  the  different  dialects.  ***  The  Hindi 
and  Hindustani  have  preserved  the  original  Sanskrit  adjec- 
tival affix  ^ without  changing  it  into  a palatal,  viz.,  ; in 
Hindi  we  meet  with  the  genitive  affix  A further 

proof  that  these  genitive  affixes  siY,  ^T,  ^T,  etc.,  are  really 
the  adjectival  affix  as  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  of  the 
Prakrit,  we  have  in  the  fact,  that  they  all  end  in  o,  a long 
voivel,  6=d;  as  all  those  adjectives  do,  which  are  formed  with 
this  affix  (see  my  system  of  formation  of  themes  under  the 
termination 

The  locative  in  the  Sanskrit  is  i or  e,  which  has  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Bengali,  though  the  ablative  te 
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proceeding  from  the  Sanskrit  fas  is  occasional!)'  used  in  a 
locative  sense.  The  e changes  into  sinia  after  words  of  the 
class  ''puraa,"  &c.  and  this  smin  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a general  termination  for  the  locative  in  the  Pali.  In  the 
Prakrit  it  merged  into  jumi,  and  in  the  Hindi  the  viaii 
appears  in  the  different  forms  of  7ncf},  juai,  inofi,  man,  main, 
&c.  Dr.  Trumpp  has  overlooked  this  obvious  derivation  in 
his  “Declensional  I'eatures  of  the  North  Indian  Vernacular,” 
in  which  he  .says,  “In  Hindi  and  Hindustani  the  locative,  as 
a case,  has  been  quite  lost,  and  only  some  vestiges  of  it  re- 
main, as : or  emphatic  ‘in  being,’  and  thus  a locative 

can  be  formed  with  all  participles,  present  or  past,  which  are 
generally  looked  upon  by  our  European  grammarians  as  in- 
declinable participles,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  locatives, 
as  it  is  most  clearly  borne  out  by  comparing  the  cognate 
dialects.”*  In  some  forms  of  the  Hindi,  the  me  of  the 
locative  is  replaced  by  pai,  and  rarely  by  paifi,  the  origin  of 
which  we  can  trace  only  to  the  Sanskrit  preposition  npana, 
“ upon,”  which  first  changed  into  par  in  such  sentences  as 
7nnpar“  on  me,”  and  subsequent!)'  to  pai,  the  nasal  affix  being  a 
euphonic  adjunct  which  in  the  Braja-bhasha  is  largely  intro- 
duced often  without  any  obvious  reason.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  the  Bengali  four  hundred  )'ears  ago,  and  the  Chait- 
a7iya-cJuiritd77irita  affords  innumerable  instances  of  its  use  in 
words  like  jdymd,  khadynlyd  for  the  modern  jdyiyd,  khdyiyd, 
&c. 

The  vocative  in  the  Hindi  is  identically  the  same  as  in 
most  forms  of  the  Sanskrit,  being  formed  by  the  addition  of 
the  interjections  kc,  7'e,  ahe  (for  ayiP)  &c.  A few  of  the  in- 
terjections are  peculiar  to  the  Hindi,  but  the)'  offer  nothing 
of  importance  for  comment. 

The  perso7ial  p7'07W7uis  are  so  obviously  Sanskritic  that. 
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we  need  not  swell  this  paper  by  tracing  the  gradual  changes 
which  they  have  undergone  from  the  time  of  the  Prakrits 
to  our  own  day.  The  only  word  which  appears  to  some 
to  be  of  doubtful  origin  is  the  third  person  vah,  plural  vai, 
but  the  difficulty  vanishes  if  the  Sanskrit  asait  be  taken  as 
its  archetype. 

The  verb  generally  undergoes  a greater  variety  of 
changes  than  any  other  class  of  words.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  American  languages,  verbal  roots  may  appear  in  no 
less  than  six  thousand  different  forms.  In  Sanskrit  the 
changes  are  not  so  numerous,  still  they  exceed  three  hundred. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  they  are  less,  and  in  modern  European 
languages  generally  very  few  ; in  English  the  least — not  more 
than  six  or  seven  in  all.  Still,  compared  to  nouns  of  their 
respective  languages,  the  verbs  assume  a much  greater  variety 
of  forms,  and  therefore  their  conjugational  affixes  offer  the 
most  ready  materials  for  tracing  their  origin.  This  test 
applied  to  the  Hindi  fails  entirely  to  detect  in  it  the  smallest 
amount  of  a Scythic  or  Dravidian  element.  No  doubt  the 
niceties  of  the  Sanskrit  conjugation,  the  ten  classes,  the 
three  voices,  the  ten  moods  and  tenses,  have  all  disappeared 
in  the  Hindi,  as  they  have  more  or  less  in  all  other  modern 
vernaculars,  whether  Indian  or  European  ; but  what  is  left  to 
us  is  purely  Sanskrit  and  not  foreign,  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  therefore,  that  what  has  disappeared  was  likewise 
Sanskritic,  and  that  the  whole  system  owes  its  origin  to  a 
Sanskrit  source.  The  process  has  been  that  of  decay  and 
regeneration,  and  not  of  development  and  expansion. 
In  mediaeval  and  modern  times  history  does  not  afford  us  an 
instance  of  a language  growing  out  of  a rude  state,  develop- 
ing new  forms  and  gradually  acquiring  symmetry  and  per- 
fection, such  as  the  Latin  out  of  the  Spanish  or  the  Italian. 
It  is  the  perfect  that  wears  out  and  re-adjusts  its  members 
when  the  first  arrangement  ceases  to  be  expressive.  Hence 
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it  is  that  wc  find  in  the  Hindi,  as  in  all  other  vernaculars,  the 
original  inflections  losing  their  power  and  significance  and 
}dclding  their  places  to  verbs  and  participles,  which  in  their 
turn  wear  out  and  assume  the  form  of  inflections.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  verbs  which  will  most  frequently  adopt 
this  auxiliary  character  are  those  which  indicate  “ to  be,” 
“ to  exist,”  “ to  live,”  “ to  go.”  These  in  Sanskrit  are  as, 
hhu,  sthd  and  gam,  and  they  therefore  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal auxiliaries  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Hindi. 

The  bhu  of  the  Sanskrit  becomes  in  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense  bhavdmi.  In  the  Gatha  the 
process  which  converts  bhu  into  bhava  is  partially  carried  out, 
and  the  word  becomes  bhomi.  In  the  Prakrit  the  bhu 
changes  to  ho  and  huba,  and  those  forms  continue  in  all  the 
Aryan  Indian  vernaculars.  Some  think  the  transition  of  bhu 
to  ho  to  be  unnatural,  and  therefore  assume  it  to  be  a non- 
Sanskrit  word,  but,  besides  the  authority  of  Vararuchi,  who, 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  down  in  his  grammar  the 
rule*  that  “in  Prakrit  bhu  should  be  changed  to  Jio  and 
huba,'’  we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  use  of  two  thousand 
years  the  ho  in  the  past  tenses  of  the  Braja-bhasha  appears 
in  its  primitive  form  of  bha  in  Bhaye,  BhayetJie,  &c.  The  con- 
jugated form  of  the  ho  in  the  Prakrit  was  homi,  and  in  the 
Hindi  huil.  In  the  definite  present  this  again  is  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  the  past  participle  hotd  before  it. 

The  past  tense  is  formed  by  the  past  participle  hotd  with 
the  aid  of  the  Sanskrit  sthd,  “ to  remain,”  changed  to  thd, 
the  personal  distinction  being  indicated  by  the  alteration  of 
the  terminal  vowel.  The  perfect  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  present  participle  with  the  present  tense,  hud-hod.  This 
duplication  of  the  verb  in  the  perfect  tense  is  peculiarly 

* Bhubo  ho  hubau.  Delius'  Radices  Prdknticce,  p.  i.  B and  h were  inter- 
changeable even  in  the  time  of  the  Vedas  and  in  the  Sraula  Siitra  of  As'vahiyana , 
the  same  word  is  written  at  option  l)Olh  gribhita  and  grihiia. 
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Aryan.  It  occurs  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Zend,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Gothic,  and  is  by  itself  a strong  proof  in  favour 
of  the  Sanskrit  affiliation  of  the  Hindi,  In  the  pluperfect 
the  tJui  again  occurs  as  an  inflection,  the  verb  remaining  in 
the  form  of  the  present  participle  hud.  For  the  future  tense 
the  auxiliary  is  the  xoot  gam,  “to  go,”  in  the  form  Qi gd  ox  ge 
added  to  the  verb  in  the  indicative  present.  This  paraphrase 
is  peculiar,  and  not  common  in  any  other  Sanskritic  vernacu- 
lar. Its  analogue  in  the  English  may  be  traced  in  such 
phrases  as  I am  going  to  do. 

In  the  case  of  other  verbs,  ho  becomes  an  au.xiliary  for 
the  perfect,  the  other  tenses  being  conjugated  in  the  same 
way  as  ho  ; it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  adduce  examples. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Hindi.  What  has  been  said  will 
I trust,  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  strong  affinity  which  it  has 
to  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  Prakn't  and 
the  other  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India,  There  are,  I admit, 
breaks  in  the  chain  of  the  evidence  produced,  but  they  are  not 
of  such  a character  as  to  render  the  whole  untrustworthy. 
At  any  rate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hindi  as  it  stands,  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  any  other  known  language  except, 
the  Sanskrit,  and  this  sort  of  negative  evidence,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  proof,  has  been  recognized  in  judicature,  and  may 
with  every  reason  be  adopted  in  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  Brahmans  in  India  at  the  time  of  their  advent  were  occu- 
pied by  the  aborigines,  and  the  two  races  freely  coalesced 
together,  their  vernaculars  must  have,  from  a very  remote 
period,  assumed  a mixed  character.  But  the  Vedas  give  us 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  extensive  admixture  did 
take  place.  On  the  contrary  it  is  certain  that  the  aborigines 
receded  as  the  tide  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  flowed  onward 
from  the  north-west,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Red 
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Indian  In  North  America  receded  from  the  contact  of  the 
Saxon  and  the  Celt,  and  they  could  not  therefore  leave 
behind  much  of  their  dialects  to  leaven  the  language  of  the 
aggressors.  At  the  same  time  as  it  is  impossible  for  two 
languages  to  come  in  contact  without  exchanging  their 
vocables,  so  we  find  that  from  5 to  lo  per  cent,  of  the 
vocables  of  the  modern  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India  are  of 
non-Sanskrit  or  foreign  origin.  Owing  to  the  same  cause 
the  dialects  of  the  aborigines  shew  a considerable  stock  of 
Sanskrltic  vocables,  varying  of  course  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  intercourse  which  the  different  tribes  who  speak 
them  had  with  the  Brahmans.  When  the  aborigines  had 
receded  beyond  the  Krishna  their  flight  was  checked  by  the 
sea,  and  they  had  accordingly  there  to  make  their  last  stand 
against  their  conquerors,  and  it  is  beyond  the  Krishna, 
therefore,  that  we  find  the  descendants  of  those  aborigines 
in  the  largest  number,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  original 
dialects. 

After  having  thus  taken,  what  I trust  will  appear,  a 
sufficiently  consistent  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Hindi,  I 
shall  now  turn  to  the  Urdu,  otherwise  called  the  Hindustani. 
Muhammadan  writers  inform  us  that  the  necessity  of  colloquial 
intercourse  between  the  Moslem  invaders  and  the  natives  of 
this  country,  produced  a mixed  dialect  of  which  the  grammar 
was  purely  Indian,  but  the  vocables  partly  foreign  and  partly 
Indian.  It  was  first  principally  used  by  the  Affghan  sol- 
diery and  therefore  called  the  C/n/zq  or  the  " camp  dialect.” 
Chiefs  and  nobles  next  took  it  up,  and  it  now  forms  the 
language  of  nearly  half  of  the  Muhammadan  population  of 
the  country,  the  other  half  speaking  the  ordinary  Hindi. 
This  sort  of  fusion  of  the  vocables  of  one  language  into 
another  is  common  enough  in  the  history  of  languages.  To 
a small  extent  it  is  taking  place  in  almost  every  language  on 
earth  ; and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  shew’  that  it  has 
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happened  to  a very  large  extent  without  affecting  in  the 
least  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  recipient.  In 
llengal  the  language  of  the  courts  contains  no  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  Arab,  Persian,  and  other  foreign  words,  and  still 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  Bengali.  There  is  a class  of  books, 
also  in  Bengali,  which  is  said  to  be  written  in  “Muhammadan- 
Bcngali,”  and  some  of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated  into  it. 
Its  grammar  is  pure  Bengali,  but  it  contains  no  less  than 
35  per  cent,  of  foreign  words.  The  Persian  in  the  same  way, 
though  an  Indo-European  languge,  has  received  a large 
accession  of  Semitic  element  from  the  Arabs  without  materi- 
ally altering  its  grammar.  Again,  the  Turks,  though  Tura- 
nian by  birth,  have  a language  which  contains,  almost  in 
equal  proportion,  vocables  of  Semitic,  Turanian,  and  Aryan 
origin.  Its  grammar,  nevertheless,  is  purely  Tartaric.  Accord- 
ing to  certain  missionaries  quoted  by  Hervas*  “ the  Arau- 
cans  at  one  time  used  hardly  a single  word  which  was  not 
Spanish,  though  they  preserved  both  the  grammar  and  the 
syntax  of  their  own  native  speech.”  The  English,  however, 
offers  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a language  borrowing 
its  stock  of  words  from  a variety  of  foreign  sources  without 
in  the  least  altering  its  grammar.  It  it  well-known  that  in 
England,  for  three  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  language  of  court  and  law,  and  of  elegance  and  fashion, 
was  P'rench,  and  nobody  was  held  respectable  who  did  not 
speak  in  it.  This  led  to  the  accession  of  a large  stock  of 
French  words  into  the  Saxon,  generally  estimated  at  17  or 
18  per  cent,  and  to  such  a change  in  the  character  of  the 
language  of  the  metropolis,  that  Chaucer  doubted  that  his 
poetry  would  be  intelligible  out  of  London.  But  its  gram- 
mar was  left  untouched.  Omitting  all  mention  of  the  other 
foreign  elements,  the  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 


* Apud  Max  Miiller,  Science  of  Language,  p.  76. 
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Bengali,  Flindustani,  Malay  and  Chinese  words  to  be  met 
with  in  English,  I may  observe  that  it  has  been  proved 
by  Thommeral  that  of  the  total  number  of  43,566  words 
in  Webster’s  dictionary,  no  less  than  29,853  come  from 
classical  and  only  13,230  from  Teutonic  sources.  And  yet 
the  English  is  not  a classical  but  a Saxon  language,  and 
that  because  English  can  be  written  with  words  entirely 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  never  by  Latin  or  French  words  only. 
The  Bengali  of  the  Mofussil  courts  in  the  same  way  may 
have  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  words,  but  those  words  by 
themselves  can  never  construct  an  intelligible  sentence. 
Hence  the  great  axiom  in  the  science  of  language  “that 
grammar  is  the  most  essential  element,  and  therefore  the 
ground  of  classification  in  all  languages  which  have  produced 
a definite  grammatical  articulation.’’* 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  Urdu,  we  find  that  there  are 
several  works  in  that  dialect  which  contain  but  a small  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  element.  Insha  Alla  Khan  wrote  a tale  in 
the  socalled  Urdu,  which  does  not  contain  a single  Persian  or 
Arabic  word,*!*  and  the  largest  extent  to  which  Semitic  element 
has  been  traced  in  any  Urdu  work  does  not  exceed  40,  or  at 
the  outside  50,  out  of  every  hundred.;):  While  on  the  other 
hand  its  remaining  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  vocables  are  Hindi, 
and  its  structure  and  grammar  are  entirely  so,  and  that  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a single 
sentence  in  it  without  the  aid  of  the  Hindi  grammar.  Pedan- 
tic Mauluvis  may  string  together  endless  series  of  adjectives 
and  substantives,  and  even  adverbs,  but  they  can  never  be  put 
in  concord  without  indenting  on  the  services  of  Hindi  verbs, 
Hindi  inflections,  Hindi  case-marks,  Hindi  pronouns,  and 
Hindi  prepositions.  Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive 

* Max  Miiller,  loc.  cit.  t Journal,  A.  S.,  vol.  xxl,  p.  i. 

+ Vide  Appendix. 
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than  this  ; tlie  grammar  of  the  Urdu  is  unmistakcably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hindi,  and  it  must  follow,  therefore,  that 
the  Urdu  is  a Hindi  and  an  Aryan  dialect.  A variety  no 
doubt  it  is,  differing  from  the  original  in  having  a large 
admixture  of  foreign  element,  but  still  a variety  of  the 
Hindi,  as  the  Assamese  and  the  Coch  are  varieties  of  the 
Bengali.  Englishmen,  who  maintain  that  8o  per  cent,  of 
Latin  and  Greek  do  not  alter  the  Saxon  origin  of  their 
vernacular,  will,  I am  sure,  readily  admit  my  position,  and 
if  this  be  admitted  the  question  as  to  the  character  in  which 
it  should  be  written  becomes  self-evident.  As  Sanskritic 
dialects  the  Hindi  and  the  Urdu  have  undoubted  claims 
to  the  Nagari,  for  that  alone  can  supply  the  necessary 
symbols  properly  to  indicate  their  systems  of  sounds.  The 
Persian  alphabet  has  no  such  symbols,  and  therefore  fails 
adequately  to  represent  the  phonology  of  the  Hindi,  except 
by  the  aid  of  a cumbrous  system  of  diacritical  marks.  It 
is,  besides,  notwithstanding  the  great  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  written,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  learned 
translator  of  Ferishta,  “the  most  difficult  to  decipher  with 
accuracy,  and  the  most  liable  to  orthographical  errors.  In 
writing  it  the  diacritical  points,  by  which  alone  anything 
like  certainty  is  attainable,  are  frequently  omitted  ; and  in 
an  alphabet  where  a dot  above  a letter  is  negative,  and 
below  the  same  letter  is  positive,  who  shall  venture  to  decide 
in  an  obscure  passage  which  is  correct  ; or  how  is  it  possible 
that  a person  unacquainted  with  the  true  orthography  of 
proper  names  can  render  a faithful  transcript  of  a carelessly 
written  original  ?”* 

It  is  true  that,  owing  to  a feeling  of  national  pride  on  the 
part  of  the  Muhammadan  rulers  of  India,  and  partly  to  the 
inconvenience  and  trouble  on  their  part  of  learning  a foreign 


* Brigg’s  Ferishta,  p.  xi. 
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nlphtibct,  the  bulk  of  the  literature  of  the  Urdu  is  now  written 
in  the  Persian  character,  which  cannot  now  be  changed,  and 
there  are  certain  Arabic  and  Persian  letters,  such  as  ^ ^ 3 

which  have  not  their  counterparts  in  the  Nagari  ; but  these 
facts  cannot,  I contend,  invalidate  the  right  of  a language  to 
the  use  of  its  own  native  alphabet.  In  importing  foreign 
words,  the  rule  has  hitherto  been  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
language  into  which  they  are  imported,  and  not  to  invent  a 
new  alphabet  for  their  sake  ; the  Greeks  did  not  add  to  the 
number  of  their  letters  when  they  met  with  new  letters,  such 
as  y,  in  the  language  of  their  neighbours,  but  represented 
them  by  their  nearest  equivalents  in  their  own  alphabet,  and 
the  same  course  should  be,  and  in  fact  has  hitherto  been, 
adopted  in  writing  the  Hindi. 

But  whether  it  be  proper  to  write  the  Hindi  in  the 
Nagari  or  the  Persian  character,  certain  it  is,  on  the  areu- 
ments  so  ably  set  forth  by  Capt.  Lees,  that  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet is  by  no  means  adapted  fairly  to  represent  its  system  of 
sounds. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  has  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  Europe,*  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  dispose  it  off  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article  on  a differ- 
ent subject.  But  as  a native  who  feels  deeply  interested  in 
the  prospect  of  the  vernaculars  of  his  country,  I cannot  allow 


* It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sir  William  Jones,  Gilchrist,  Wilson,  and  some 
others  whose  names  are  intimately  associated  with  schemes  of  Romanising,  were 
not  advocates  for  converting  all  native  writing  into  the  Roman  character  fur 
natives,  but  for  supplying  a uniform  plan  for  representing  foreign  words  in  Euro- 
pean langiuiges  for  the  use  of  European  scholars.  Dr.  Max  Miiller’s  system  is 
also  avowedly  intended  for  Europeans.  It  is  c.alled  the  “ Missionary  Alphabet,” 
•ind  Christian  Missionaries  in  foreign  parts  are  the  principal  persons  who  are 
expected  to  benefit  by  it.  Even  Lepsius  looks  to  Missionaries  for  his  principal 
supporters. 
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thus  opportunity  to  pass,  without  observing  that  the  question 
has  been  hitherto  discussed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  from  a 
European  stand-point.  The  benefits  which  European  scholars, 
officials  and  missionaries  are  to  derive  by  substituting  the 
Roman  character  in  their  writing  and  printing  of  Indian 
dialects,  are  what  have  been  most  elaborately  discussed,  but 
little  consideration  has  been  shewn  as  to  the  advantage  which 
the  natives  are  to  derive  by  accepting  the  Roman  as  a substi- 
tute for  their  national  alphabet.  It  is  from  that  point, 
therefore,  that  I wish  to  discuss  the  question  here.  I have 
not  the  least  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a uniform  system, 
for  the  reproduction  of  foreign  words  in  European  languages. 
On  the  contrary  I think,  for  Englishmen  in  India,  such  a 
system  is  most  urgently  needed,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  precision — “ to  avoid  the  chaos  of  caprice” — as 
for  the  researches  of  philologists  ; and  I have  always  advo- 
cated it  to  the  best  of  my  humble  powers. 

Philologically  considered,  sounds  are  all  that  are  of  im- 
portance in  a living  language,  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  what  are  the  shapes  of  the  symbols  which  indicate 
them  ; and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  one  set  offers  advantages 
in  writing  and  printing  as  well  as  in  precision,  over  another, 
considerations  of  antiquity  or  national  vanity  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  improvement.  But  as  the  case  stands, 
while  the  Roman  alphabet  is  without  question  highly  defec- 
tive both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  range  of  sounds 
which  can  be  expressed  by  it,  the  Sanskrit  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  competent  scholars  to  be  the  most  perfect  of 
all  known  systems  of  letters,  and  the  proposition,  therefore, 
amounts  to  the  substitution  of  an  avowedly  inferior,  in  place 
of  a superior  alphabet.  It  is  true  that  the  Nagan'  letters  are 
angular,  and  in  cursive  writing  must  yield  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority to  the  Roman,  but  facility  in  writing  is  not  the  only, 
nor  the  most  important,  requirement  of  a good  alphabet. 
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Besides,  the  Roman,  notwithstanding  its  superiority,  is  in  this 
respect  far  from  being  perfect.  It  is  utterly  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  public  speeches,  and  various  systems  of 
short-hand  writing  have  had  to  be  devised  for  that  work. 
For  ordinary  rapid  writing,  such  as  taking  down  depositions, 
the  Bengali  and  the  Persian  have  been  found  in  our  Courts 
quite  as  good  for  the  Bengali  and  the  Urdu  languages  as  the 
Roman  is  for  the  English,  and  the  proposed  change  therefore 
is  uncalled  for,  particularly  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Roman  letters  cannot  be  used  in  writing  the  oriental  langua- 
ges without  a multitude  of  dots  and  dashes  and  accents  and 
commas,  which  completely  neutralise  its  cursive  superiority. 
In  the  standard  alphabet  of  Lepsius,  there  are  no  less  than 
189  letters,  of  which  the  first  a appears  under  nine  disguises, 
produced  by  dots  and  dashes  and  hooks  and  spurs  above,  be- 
low, and  at  the  sides.  The  d in  the  same  way  has  nine,  c 
thirteen,  i nine,  and  u twelve  disguises.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  process  of  accentuation  been  carried  with  regard  to 
the  other  letters  that  we  find  but  a few  that  have  escaped  its 
metamorphosing  influence,  and  no  less  than  165*  letters 
heavily  loaded  with  excrescences.  Several  of  those  letters 
are  Greek  ; others  are  oblique  and  horizontal  lines  with 
diacritical  marks  which  had  never  before  been  made  to  do 
duty  for  letters,  except  in  some  systems  of  stenography. 
These  are  surely  not  recommendations  by  way  either  of  sim- 
plicity or  precision,  the  two  most  important  requirements  of 
a good  alphabet,  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  use  of  the  standard 

* It  is  necessary  to  note  that  these  are  all  distinct  simple  letters,  and  not 
compound  consonants  and  vowel-marks  of  the  Sanskritic  alphabets,  with  which 
some  Rom.anisers  wish  to  confound  them.  The  Sanskrit  is  a syllabic  alphabet, 
and  therefore  every  letter  or  combin.ation  of  letters  represents  a complete  syl- 
lable with  its  necessary  vowel,  whereas  the  Roman  being  a literal  alphabet,  has 
to  put  in  a separate  letter  for  every  sound  both  consonental  and  vocalic  that 
occurs  in  a syllable,  and  most  of  them  when  used  for  oriental  languages  have  to 
receive  their  special  diacritical  marks  above  and  below. 
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alphabet  has  proved  so  troublesome  in  the  Cape  Colon}-.* 
The  Roman  has  only  two  diacritical  marks,  the  dot  on  the  i 
and  the  score  on  the  t,  and  both  these  are  unmanageable  in 
rapid  writing ; to  multiply  them  a hundred-fold,  and  still  to 
expect  that  the  alphabet  would  remain  simple  and  easy  of 
writing,  is  to  expect  what  experience  has  already  proved  to  be, 
an  imposibillty.  Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson,  of  Madi'as,  once  sug- 
gested “ An  unpointed  Phonetic  alphabet  based  upon  Lepsius’ 
Standard  alphabet,  but  easier  to  read  and  write  ; less  likely  to 
be  mistaken  ; cheaper  to  cast,  compose,  correct  and  distribute  ; 
and  less  liable  to  accident but  unfortunately  for  his  scheme, 
his  letters  were  distorted  and  disproportioned,  and  so  meta- 
morphosed by  hooks  and  loops  and  spurs  that  they  could 
not  at  all  be  recognised  as  Roman,  Other  systems  there  are, 
but  none  free  from  diacritical  marks,  nor  of  so  uniform  a 
character  as  to  be  generally  understood  all  over  Europe.  It 
has  been  said  that  when  the  Roman  alphabet  becomes  fami- 
liar to  the  Indians,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  retain  the 
use  of  the  points,  and  by  their  omission,  writing  will  be  free 
and  eas}^  But  the  proposition  amounts  to  writing  a lan- 
guage without  vowels,  and  the  mischief  of  such  a course  in 
writing  generally,  and  in  mofussil  legal  proceedings  particular- 
ly, must  be  frightful  to  contemplate.f  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  already  and  found  to  break  down  completely.  The 
Kutidl  Hindi  is  written  in  characters  closely  allied  to  the 
ordinary  Nagari,  but  without  mdtrds  or  vowel  marks,  and  in 
this  state  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  all  except  the  ini- 
tiated. Its  use  is,  therefore,  confined  exclusively  to  drafts  and 
cheques,  and  even  there,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  the  sums 


* Professor  Max  Miillcr  declines  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  Lepsius’  S3’steni. 
t It  has  been  said  that  since  the  Persian,  a diacritical  alphabet,  has  been  so 
long  in  use,  the  Roman  is  not  likely  to  prove  more  troublesome.  But  the  object 
of  the  proposed  change  should  be  to  give  us  a good  alphabet  instead  of  a bad 
one,  and  not  to  substitute  a defective  one  by  another  equally  bad. 
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have  to  be  written  with  such  circumlocution  as  “ rupees  twen- 
ty, the  double  of  which  is  forty  and  quadruple  eighty,  and  the 
half  of  which  is  ten  and  quarter  five.”  It  is  said  that  once 
z.goindstd  wrote  in  it  from  Agra  to  his  master’s  family  at 
Muttra,  stating  that  his  master  was  gone  to  Ajmere  and  the 
big  ledger  was  wanted.  The  words  used  were, 

Babit  Ajinir  gaye  badi  bahi  bheja  dijiye. 

Without  vowel  marks  and  written  continuously  without 
breaks,  in  the  native  fashion,  the  words  were  read ; 

Bdbu  aj  mar  gayd  badi  baJiu  bJieja  dijiye. 

“ Master  is  dead,  send  his  eldest  wife,”  apparently  either 
to  perform  a suttee,  or  attend  the  funeral  obsequies.  The 
story  may  be  false,  but  I firmly  believe  that  the  mistake 
it  is  intended  to  ridicule  will  multiply  manyfold,  if  Indian 
languages  be  written  in  the  Roman  letters  without  diacritical 
marks. 

One  great  argument  in  favour  of  introducing  the  Roman 
character  in  India,  is  the  uniformity  of  sounds  which  will 
be  secured  to  the  whole  country.  But  the  argument  is  based 
on  a fallacy.  Sounds  are  regulated  by  the  condition  of  our 
vocal  chords,  and  as  those  chords  must  change  in  their  ten- 
sion, elasticity  and  power,  with  every  change  of  climate, 
human  organs  of  speech  cannot  produce  the  same  sounds 
with  equal  facility  everywhere.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Roman 
letters  have  no  uniformity  in  Europe.  They  differ  in  almost 
every  different  country.  The  alphabet  of  England  is  not 
the  alphabet  of  France,  nor  is  the  the  alphabet  of  France  that 
of  Germany,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  In  each  of  those  countries 
the  same  letters  are  very  differently  pronounced,  and  the 
difference  is  greatly  increased  when  they  coalesce  into  words. 
Further,  they  do  not  retain  the  same  sounds  in  all  positions. 
Their  natures  and  powers  vary,  and  they  become  hard  or 
soft,  long  or  short,  sounding  or  mute,  with  reference  to  the 
natures  of  their  neighbours,  and  hence  a constant  source 
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of  difficulty  presents  itself  in  their  use.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  pronunciation  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 
The  two  races  use  the  same  alphabet  borrowed  from  one 
common  source,  and  yet  such  is  the  force  of  genius  loci  on 
sounds,  that  Englishmen  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing French  words  correctly,  and  the  Frenchman  is  rare 
who  can  speak  English  like  an  Englishman. 

It  is  to  obviate  this  difficulty  and  secure  uniformity  in 
spelling  and  reading,  that  the  “ Phonetic  System”  has  been 
originated  in  England,  and  Ellis,  Pitman  and  others  are  trying 
to  supersede  the  Roman  characters  altogether.  This  prob- 
lem of  phonetic  reform  involves  questions  of  mathema- 
tics, physiology,  and  acoustics,  besides  those  of  conveni- 
ence, easy  writing,  and  economy  of  printing,  which  I 
cannot  undertake  to  discuss.  The  system  that  will  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  the  different  languages  that  we  have 
to  deal  with,  remains  yet  to  be  devised,  and  until  that  is  done 
it  would  be  too  hasty  to  take  up  the  proposition  in  connexion 
with  the  Indian  dialects.  The  advocates  of  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem, who  are  making  such  rapid  strides  in  England,  will,  some 
day,  do  away  with  the  present  arbitrary  and  puzzling  English 
orthography,  and  then  will  be  the  proper  time  to  think  of 
romanizing  the  Indian  vernaculars.  At  present  the  want  of 
uniformity  of  the  Roman  character  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  has  led  to  many  dissimilar  and  often  contradictory 
systems  of  romanising  ; and  since  every  one  of  them  is  more 
or  less  defective,  their  introduction  in  vernacular  writing  in 
India,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  several  distinct  nation- 
alities having  many  peculiar  sounds  of  their  own,  cannot  but 
prove  most  troublesome  and  vexatious.  Their  sound,  even 
when  stereotyped  by  a number  of  diacritical  marks,  will  still 
remain  peculiar,  and  be  quite  as  unintelligible  as  foreign 
letters  to  an  ordinary  European  scholar.  No  language  unaffect- 
ed by  physical  causes  can  borrow  sounds.  Centuries  of  the 
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Norman  conquest  failed  to  force  French  sounds  into  English 
organs  of  speech,*  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  European  languages  will  ever  receive  foreign  sounds 
for  the  sake  of  a few  diacritical  marks  : and  if  they  will  not, 
where  then  is  the  uniformity  for  which  we  are  to  sacrifice  all 
the  Indian  dialects  ? If  the  familiar  English  c,  the  emblem  at 
different  times  of  and  k,  is  to  read  as  ch,  and  our  ch  to  be- 
come something  very  different,  it  would  be  a delusion  to  talk 
of  uniformity  and  universality. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  foreign  sounds 
can  be  naturalised  in  Europe,  in  order  to  familiarise  them  to 
Europeans,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  remove  the  ordinary 
Roman  alphabet  from  European  Primers,  and  supply  its  place 
by  a standard  one,  be  it  of  Lepsius,  Max  Muller,  or  some 
other  ; and  when  it  becomes  universal  in  Europe,  then  to 
apply  it  in  writing  the  Indian  dialects,  so  as  to  render  the 
latter  easily  readable  by  everybody,  and  the  alphabet  iden- 
tically the  same  everywhere.  But  as  no  European  nation 
will  learn  189  characters  instead  of  26  to  36,  and  that  simply 
for  the  possible  need  of  learning  a foreign  language,  the  plan 
cannot  but  appear  quixotic  in  the  extreme.  Besides,  some  of 
the  sounds  of  native  languages  are  so  peculiar  that  to  know 
them  correctly  the  language  in  which  they  occur  must  be 
learnt,  and  he  who  has  the  leisure  and  inclination  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  will  never  find  its  alphabet  a stumbling- 

* Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  English  alphabet  is 
clue  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  letters  by  the  Saxons  for  a Teutonic  language, 
the  sounds  of  which  they  could  not  represent  without  assuming  other  than  the 
sounds  which  had  been  originally  assigned  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Latin 
dentals  t and  d have  become  cerebr.als  in  English,  the  latter  having  no  f and  d 
sound  at  all.  Translating  from  the  English,  a great  number  of  foreign  names  are, 
in  the  vernaculars,  written  with  cerebral  t and  d when  they  should  be  represented 
by  dentals.  A ridiculous  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a Bengali  novel  where  an 
apeing  young  Bengali  is  made  to  call  his  father  ^15  instead  of 
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block.  If  he  cannot  learn  the  alphabet,  he  is  never  likely  to 
learn  the  language.  There  is  no  system  of  alphabet  on  earth 
which  cannot  be  mastered  in  a couple  of  hours,  and  which 
would  not  become  perfectly  familiar  in  a month , but  there 
is  not  a language  that  I know  of,  which  the  greatest  linguist 
could  acquire  with  sufficient  accurac)'  for  purposes  of  ordinary 
conversation,  in  six  months. 

Much  stress  nas  been  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  natives 
of  the  Peninsula  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a num- 
ber of  alphabets,  and  rendered  incapable  of  mutual  inter- 
course, and  on  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  them  by 
having  a common  alphabet.  But  I feel  certain  that  the  evil 
pointed  out  would  not  yield  to  the  remedy  proposed.  We  find 
that  while  in  Northern  India,  the  Hindus  with  their  Nagan' 
and  the  Muhammadans  with  their  Persian,  meet  with  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  familiar  intercourse,  the  Englishman 
with  his  Roman  character  common  to  all  Europe  must  starve 
in  a provincial  hotel  across  the  channel,  if  he  knew  not  that 
bread  in  French  was  pain.  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  a 
common  language,  and  not  a common  alphabet.  The  latter 
even  when  attained,  can,  at  best,  but  gratify  a fancy — that  of 
ideal  uniformity,  while  the  former  would  be  a positive  good,  and 
come  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  all  who  attain  it. 

No  discussion  on  the  value  of  an  alphabet  in  the  present 
day  can  be  complete  without  reference  to  its  adaptability  to 
printing.  I wish,  therefore,  to  say  a few  words  on  the  subject, 
though  I claim  no  especial  knowledge  of  that  art.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  that  the  Roman  letters  occupy  less 
space,  and  are  more  easily  composed,  more  lasting,  less  liable 
to  breakage,  and  consequently  more  economical  than  any 
other  known  class  of  letters,  and  if  these  could  be  proved  to 
be  facts,  a strong  argument  doubtless  would  be  made  out  in  its 
favour.  But  I am  afraid  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  have  come  to  their  conclusion  without  making  suffi- 
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cicnt  enquiry.  I have  been  assured  by  several  respectable 
printers,  and  I know  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  cost 
of  composing  in  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  types  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  setting  up  Roman  letters  ; and  that  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  former  compared  to  that  of  the  latter,  is  as  two 
to  one.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Press, 
assures  me  that  “the  English  type  soonest  shows  signs  of 
wearing  out.  This  arises  from  the  more  delicate  outline  of 
a nicely  cut  Roman  and  Italic  type — and  especially  from  the 
seriff  of  the  letters,  i.  e.,  the  fine  line  at  the  end  of  each 

stroke  of  b,p,n,s.  When  this  line  is  worn  off,  the  Roman 

letter,  even  if  otherwise  good,  has  a very  ancient,  decayed 

look.”  As  regards  breakage,  the  Roman  type  has  great 

advantage  over  the  Nagari,  but  this  advantage  is  entirely 
negatived  by  its  wearing  out  much  faster  than  the  latter. 
On  the  whole  therefore  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour 
of  the  oriental  type,  and  against  the  Roman.  Nor  is  this 
compensated  by  any  saving  of  space  through  the  slimness  of 
the  Roman  letters.  I have  a volume  by  me,  containing  a 
prayer  by  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  Saint  Nersetis  Clajensis, 
translated  into  thirty-three  different  languages,  and  also 
separate  pamphlets  contaning  translations  of  the  same  into 
Sanskrit,  Bengali'  and  Burmese.  The  translations  in  Ger- 
man, Hebrew,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
Ethiopic,  Malayan,  Burmese,  and  Chinese  are  given  in  large 
type  ; the  rest  in  type  very  nearly  alike.  These  books  there- 
fore offer  valuable  data*  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  space 

* The  following  list  shews  the  number  of  pages  which  the  prayer  takes  up 
in  the  different  languages.  Armenian  13  pages,  Greek  12,  Latin  13,  Italian  15, 
Trench  13,  Spanish  14,  Lusitanian  16,  German  15,  Dutch  14,  Swedish  14, 
Danish  13,  Icelandic  13,  Greenlandic  I4i  English  14,  Hibernian  14,  Celtic  16, 
Wallachian  14,  Russian  14,  Polish  15,  Illyrian  13,  Servian  13,  Hungarian  14, 
Iberiac22,  Turkish  13,  Persian  i6,  Arabic  15,  Hebrew  14,  Syriac  17,  Chaldee  31, 
Chinese  25,  Aithiopic  23,  Malayan  20,  Malayalim  21,  Burmese  12,  Sanskrit  12, 
Bengali  12.  This  shows  that  the  Greek,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Bengali  are  the  best. 
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whicli  a given  quantity  of  matter  takes  up  in  different  tj'pe, 
and  on  examining  them,  I find  that  the  Roman  is  inferior  to 
the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  and  Burmese,  and  that  if  the 
Semitic  letters  be  reduced  to  the  same  face  as  that  of  the 
Long  Primer  or  the  Bourgeois,  they  would  far  surpass  the 
Roman  in  compactness.  No  doubt  the  natives  of  this  country, 
accustomed  to  manuscripts  for  ages,  are  fond  of  large  types, 
as  were  the  natives  of  Europe  two  or  three  centuries  ago  ; 
but  already  the  people  of  Bengal  have  taken  to  Bourgeois 
and  Brevier  in  Bengali,  and  the  same  will  soon  follow  in  the 
Nagari  and  the  Persian.  It  is  possible  that  Bengali  types, 
as  generally  used,  with  the  vowel  marks  cast  in  separate 
pieces  and  the  lines  leaded  out,  take,  face  for  face,  a little 
more  space  than  the  Roman,  but,  while  this  disadvantage 
may  be  easily  obviated  by  mechanical  means,  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  on  this  account  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  at 
all  make  up  for  the  defects  which  have  been  set  forth  above. 

As  a question  of  policy  It  would  not  be  proper  for  our 
present  Government — the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  that  India 
ever  had — to  force  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  character 
into  our  schools  and  courts.  One  great  cause  of  complaint 
in  Poland,  Mungary,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Austrian  Italy 
is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  force  their 
languages  on  the  subject  races,  by  introducing  them  into  the 
courts  of  those  countries,  and  a similar  course  in  India,  even 
if  confined  to  the  alphabet  alone,  will,  I apprehend,  prove  a 
like  source  of  discontent.  The  Hindus  regard  their  alphabet 
to  be  of  divine  origin  (Deva  Nagari)  and  a gift  from  the 
Godhead.  With  it  is  associated  their  religion,  their  literature, 
and  their  ancient  glory.  To  touch  it  is  to  meddle  with  their 
religion,  their  past  greatness,  and  their  cherished  recollections. 
In  the  case  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark  there  is  some 
advantage  in  prospect.  It  is  a prerogative  of  Government 
and  a source  of  power  to  use  its  own  mother-tongue  in  the 
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courts  established  by  it,  though  the  main  object  of  dispensa- 
tion of  even-handed  justice  may  not  thereby  be  fully  attain- 
ed. The  people  of  India  could  understand  the  object  of 
introducing  the  English  language  into  our  courts,  though 
they  would  feel  the  injustice  of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the 
million  for  the  convenience  of  a few  officials.  But  they  can- 
not but  think  it  a gratuitous  and  vexatious  interference  with 
their  language,  to  force  upon  them  an  alphabet  which  is 
avowedly  unfit  to  represent  its  system  of  phonology,  and 
that  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  idea.  Give  them  what  is  good 
for  them,  and  they  will  receive  it  with  thankfulness.  Offer 
them  the  English  language,  and  they  will  learn  it  with  all 
their  might  and  main,  for  they  know  it  enables  them  to  have 
intercourse  with  their  governors,  and  opens  the  way  to  wealth 
and  power  ; but  they  cannot  perceiv^e  that  changing  their  own 
ancient  and  superior  alphabet  for  a defective  one,  can  do 
them  any  good,  and  they  will  have  none  of  it.  The  inter- 
ference of  Government  in  such  a case  cannot  but  prove 
mischievous,  for  were  the  Government  even  to  confine  its 
patronage  of  the  Latin  character  to  printing  vernacular  books 
in  it  and  giving  them  a wide  circulation,  it  would  still  dis- 
please its  subjects,  for,  preternaturally  suspicious  as  they  are, 
they  cannot  but  look  upon  such  a measure  as  an  act  of  anta- 
gonism against  their  ancient  literature,  while  it  will  divert 
to  a useless  channel  a portion  of  the  limited  resources  of  the 
education  department.  The  Germans  are  more  highly  civilized 
and  more  intelligent  than  any  modern  Asiatic  race,  and  yet 
they  have,  up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  experience  of 
centuries,  failed  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  slim 
Roman  to  the  cumbrous  German  type.  The  Hindus  cannot 
but  prove  infinitely  more  obtuse.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
patriotic  feeling  for  their  ancient  characters  prevents  the 
Germans  from  adopting  the  Roman  letters.  If  so,  (and  most 
probably  it  is  so,)  how  much  stronger  must  that  feeling  be 
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in  the  Hindus  in  favour  of  the  alphabet  in  which  is  preserved 
their  ancient  and  much  revered  Vedas,  and  which  is  the  re- 
pository of  all  their  correspondence,  accounts  and  title-deeds. 
Teach  the  Roman  character  in  our  vernacular  village  schools, 
and  you  will  teach  what  the  pupils  will  be  most  anxious  to 
unlearn,  for  it  cannot  help  them  at  all  in  the  affairs  of  their 
liv^es  for  centuries  to  come,  nor  keep  them  an  courant  of  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  For  my  part  I believe,  with  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  that  “were  a legislative  enactment  to  insist, 
even  under  penalty  of  death,  upon  the  use  of  the  Roman 
character,  it  could  not  convert  our  banias’  accounts  to  round 
German  text.” 

Grand  no  doubt  is  the  idea  of  a universal  alphabet,  and 
grander  still  is  that  of  a universal  language,  but  the  curse  of 
Babel  is  still  upon  us,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
practicable. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  entire  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Capt.  Lees,  on  the  reading  of  my 
paper  in  August  last,  as  to  the  number  of  non-Hindi  or 
foreign  words  traceable  in  the  Urdu.  My  estimate  of  40  to 
50  out  of  every  hundred  was  founded  upon  the  ordinary  run 
of  Urdu  books,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  style  of  some 
of  the  works  patronised  by  the  late  effete  courts  of  Delhi 
and  Lucknow.  The  percentage  of  foreign  words  in  those 
books,  is,  I readily  admit,  much  higher.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Sa^'i'ir  i 
Sultdni,  the  book  to  which  Capt.  Lees  particularly  drew  my 
attention,  that  it  is  not  so  excessively  great  as  to  affect  much 
my  general  conclusion.  I add  an  extract  from  the  Fishdneh 
Ajdi'b  which  also  belongs  to  the  highly  Persianised  class  of 
writings  of  the  Sana'  i Sultdni^  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  Hindi  and  foreign  elements  in  it  appears  to  be  as  63  to 
38  ; in  the  first  named  book  it  is  57  to  43,  i.  e.,  60  and  64  per 
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cent,  respectively.  My  quotations  are,  I must  acknowledge, 
taken  at  random,  and  there  are  passages  in  both  the  works 
which  arc  much  more  Persian ised,  while  there  are  others 
which  are  less  so  ; but  on  the  whole  they  may  be,  I believe, 
taken  as  fair  average  specimens,  as  the  facts  they  yield 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  results  of  my  enumeration 
and  classification  of  the  words  of  several  pages  of  each  of 
the  two  works.  To  be  exact  it  would  be  necessary  to  count 
and  classify  all  the  words  that  occur  in  them,  and  even  then 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  drawn,  owing  as  much  to 
my  own  limited  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages  as  to 
the  doubtful  origin  of  many  of  the  words.  It  is  even  likely 
that  my  division  of  the  Hindi  and  foreign  words  in  the 
short  extracts  given  below  will  be  questioned  ; but  that  will 
not,  I believe,  alter  my  position,  for  I do  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  elements  of 
the  Urdu,  as  upon  its  structure  and  grammar,  which  I 
contend  is  purely  Hindi.  The  verbs  Jiai,  thd,  hud,  geyd, 
dekhe,  sunke,  &c.,  in  the  extracts  are  all  without  exception 
Hindi ; the  case  affixes /Iv, /C’^,  ki,  son,  men,  &c.,  are  likewise 
Hindi,  and  so  are  the  pronouns  and  prepositions,  apne,  uoh, 
se,  tak,  kia,  &c.  Take  away  those  case-affixes,  verbs  and 
prepositions,  and  the  sentences  will  crumble  down  and  cease 
to  be  sentences.  It  would  not  be  elegant  to  say  in  English 
“ the  bouleversing  of  the  escritoire  created  quite  a sensation 
in  the  boudoir  of  the  Mademoiselle  but  similar  sentences 
are  not  rare  in  first  class  periodicals  and  novels,  and  they 
afford  a fair  example  of  what  the  Urdu  is.  Their  construction 
and  grammar  are  English,  and  though  we  may  call  them  Galli- 
cised,  we  cannot  say  they  are  French.  No  Frenchman  would 
for  a moment  recognise  them  as  such.  English  rhetoricians, 
condemn  them,  and  very  justly  no  doubt,  but  still  they  admit 
them  to  be  English,  and  quote  them  as  specimens  of  English. 
Following  them  we  may  call  the  Urdu  Persianised  Hindi, 
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but  still  Hindi,  and  not  Persian.  In  the  four  Muhammadan- 
Bengali  books,  from  which  extracts  are  given  below,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  words  appear  to  be  quite  as  large  as  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  Urdu  books,  and  yet  those  books  are  des- 
cribed by  their  authors  to  be  Bengali,  and  translated  from  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  expressly  for  the  people  of  Bengal.  Vir- 
tually their  language  is  as  much  the  Urdu  of  Bengal,  or 
Bengali  Urdu,  as  the  Urdu  is  the  Hindi'  Urdu,  or  the  Urdu 
of  the  North-West.  If  they  be  taken  for  distinct  languages, 
I see  no  reason  why  the  anglicised  Hindi  in  which  English- 
men in  India  say, 

Ei  E 2 Hi  E3  E 4 H 2 

“ Bearer  coiiclikd  sdmne  dlnidrime  pantaloon  rakkhoP 
should  not  also  be  called  a new  language.  In  it  we  find  no 
less  than  four  European  and  only  two  Hindi'  words.  Similarly, 
the  Bengali  of  our  courts,  which  contains  twenty  per  cent, 
of  English  words,  would  have  a fair  claim  to  a distinct  rank. 
The  language  of  Young  Bengal  again  is  a patchwork  of 
English  nouns  and  Bengali  verbs,  and  yet  nobody  has 
thought  of  calling  it  a distinct  language.  And  if  they  are  not 
distinct  languages,  but  corruptions  and  dialectic  varieties  of 
one  language,  the  Urdu  can  hold  no  higher  position. 

The  colloquial  Urdu  of  the  masses  contains  a smaller 
admixture  of  foreign  words  than  the  written  Urdu,  and  Capt. 
Lees  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a distinct  dialect,  independent  of 
the  Urdu  of  our  books  ; to  it  he  applies  the  term  Hindus- 
tani. But  the  principle  of  this  subdivision  is  open  to  grave 
objection.  Pressed  to  its  legitimate  end,  it  would  justify  our 
dividing  every  living  language  into  not  only  two  distinct  dia- 
lects, the  written  and  the  colloquial,  but  to  as  many  dialects 
as  there  arc  orders  and  ranks  of  people. 

Extract  from  the  Surur-i  S^iltdni,  p.  ii. 

F 5 F 4 II  4 II  3 Ii  2 H I F 3 F 2 FI 


I 
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IIi3 

1112 

IIII 

IIIO  119 

F 7 

118 

F 6 

II  7 

II  6 

H5 

A(j^^ 

lT^ 

4^1-^  ^ 

[xi 

144 

F 12 

1118 

II17 

F II  II 16 

FIO 

II 

15  II 

14 

F 9 

F 8 

Ji^ 

LUj 

k^i 

V 

cl4ii 

F 16 

! II 

23 

II  22  II  21 

F 15 

F 

14 

F 13 

II  20 

H 19 

Ali:^  (Jk3c^ 

Kohi^ 

c~jjl 

F 22 

F 21 

1127  1126  F20  F 

19  I 

' 18 

1125 

II 

24  F 

17 

i_j 

o4,3 
- -/ 

F23  1136  H35  1134  1133  1132  II3I  1130  H29  1128 

Ji  b‘*'  ^ Jjj 

H 45  H 44  1143  1142  1141  F25  1140  H39  F24  H38  n37 

Ltsri^  lj,l  \jA  Jii  U_,A 

F27  1150  F 26  H49  II  48  H 47  1146 

F 29  F28  H 51 

Ji^lj  ^ 3_j^  ^y9^>j(A>_^x  ki*jj  (ju^jiA  JL^ 

1^54  F 35  H 53  F 34  f 33  f 32  ii  52  f 31  f 30 

A*ij  I^A  ^ (i* 

57  F 38  F 37  1156  1155  F 36 

[x(  ^ ^yUa*-»i  fxi  (^>eO  (i* 

Extract  from  tJie  Fisdjic/i  AJdeb,  p.  7, 

F 6 F 5 II  6 II5  II  4 F4  II  3 H 2 F 3 III  F 2 F I 

/<*'  • 2 Ai^/ 

1117  F9  ni6  1115  f8  H14  HI3  1112  F7  III  I iiio  119118  117 

fbk  ^i,0  3^  • ;to.*J2i;  Jj  ;^Js  y • jlp  J ^(i 

FI3  1122  1121  F 12  FII  1120  III9  II  18  HI8 

• Lf*  3'v  j SjU^^  ^^,x«  y • ^A 

F 15  1130  1129  F14  F28  1127  1126  1125  1124  1131 


§ I’crsian  Quolalioii  from  Fcrdusi. 
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113SF191137  1139  I'lS  113511341133^16113211321131 

.1^  US'  • !♦*»— /C  A/  tJJ  <J.J  tfj  Jljl 

1141  F 26  1140  F25  F24  F23  F 22  F 21  1139  F 20 

^^1 

II  47  F 31  F 30  H45  F 29  1144  II  43  F28  II  47  F 27 

* jkxx)  Jb  iTi 

1154  1153  F34  1152  II51  F33  II  50  1149  H48  F33  F 32 

II  56  II  55 
* v-^-l 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Iblisndmeh  (p.  i.) 
The  total  number  of  words  in  it  is  58,  of  which  35  are 
Bengali  and  23  foreign.  Its  grammar  is  pure  Bengali. 

FI  F2  F3BI  B2F4  B3B4  F5  B5B6 

Sficv  I 

f6  F7  B7  f8  F9  b8  B9  bio  bii  b 12 

BI3  BI4  F 10  B 15  B 16  B17  BI8  BI9  B20  B2I 

«5l  ^f?[,  I 

F II  F 12  B22  B 23  B24  B25  F I3  F I4  B26  B 27 

r 

F 15  F16  B28  F 16  F 17  F 18  F 19  B29  B30  F20 

C’lt?!  3i;5  || 

F2I  F 22  B3I  B 32  B33B34  B35  F 23 

II 

» 

The  following  is  from  the  KidniatnduieJi  (p.  2).  The 
number  of  Bengali  words  in  it  is  36,  that  of  foreign  16. 

BIB2FIB3  F2  B4F3F4B5F5 

'SITCW  C^'5'fsiC^  I 'SITC^- 

b6  f6  b 7 b8  B9  BIO  bii  B12  B13  B14 

11  ^I^'I^I'l  ^ifiT  I CiT'^  5I^C^ 
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Bi5  F7  f8  Bi6in7  i5i8  F9  1319  B20B21 

B 22  F 10  B 23  B24  FII  F 12  B 25  B 26 
"SPC?!  ^f^31  II  v^TftC^  I 

B27  B28  FI3  FI4  B 29  F 15  B30  B3I  B 32  B 33 
11  CslTC't^?  C'tC^  I C^-^C5I 

B34  B35  B36  Fi6 

The  Chahdrdiirvesh,  p.  2,  which  has  an  admixture  of  16 
foreign  in  every  40  Bengali  words,  proclaims  itself  to  be  cur- 
rent Bengali,  translated  into  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily 
understood  by  the  Bengali  public. 

^it  I I 

Kazi  Safi-uddin,  in  his  preface  to  the  Kdas  vl  ambid, 
says  : 

C^5^1  7\fi7^  Q jfirf 

=?t5fc=!l 

“ It  contains  accounts  of  prophets  and  messengers  ac- 
cording to  the  holy  Koran  and  the  Hadith,  and  now  I,  having 
got  it  translated  into  Bengali,  print  it  at  a great  cost.” 

The  language  of  the  translator,  Reza-ullah,  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extract,  in  which  we  have  17  foreign 
for  every  24  Bengali  words. 

BI  FI  B2B3  F2  F3  F4  B4B5 
C51  I TTcqse, 

F 5 F 6 F 7 F8  F 9 F 10  FII  B 6 B7 

b8  F 12  F 13  F 14  B9  B 10  B II  B 12  FI  5 
II  CTjt  c^tr«  I 

B13  B14  B15  bi6  B17  F 16  bi8  Br9  b 20  B2i 

'®iTrsi  ntf%  I %ziz^  tc^  I 

B 22  F 17  B 23  B 24 
n^IlTl  CTttnC^J  II 


XVII. 

VESTIGES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  GWALIOR. 


Importance  of  antiquarian  remains  in  India,  Inscriptions  from  Gwalior.  Peie 
Tieffenthaler’s  account  of  the  Pala  kings,— its  accuracy.  The  earliest  kings 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  inscriptions.  Date  of  Toramdna.  Bhoja  Deva, 
Vajradama.  Main  pala.  Kachchhapaghata.  Bhuvanapala.  Madhusudana, 
his  successors.  Summary.  Inscriptions. 

RDINARILY,  monumental  history  rectifies  or  com- 
pletes written  history.  But  in  India,  where  oblivion 
has  gloriously  triumphed  over  all  ancient  records, 
making  puzzles  of  Cyclopean  erections,  and  turning  old 
glories  into  dreams  ; where  most  of  her  sovereigns  and  great 
men  live  not  in  the  pages  of  a Xenophon  or  a Thucydides,  but 
in  a few  fanciful  fables,  rude  coins,  smouldering  ruins,  and 
blotted  inscriptions  ; it  has  to  establish  a history  and  not 
to  rectify  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  India  it  has  a value 
which  is  utterly  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  already  thrown  valuable  light  upon  the 
annals  of  many  a prosperous  reign  ; and  much  is  yet 
expected  of  it.  Our  As'okas  and  Guptas  live  but  in  their 
inscriptions  and  coins,  and  our  Scythians  and  Indo-Bactrians, 
and  Shah  Kings  have  left  to  us  their  only  vestiges  in 
their  mint-marks.  Individual  inscriptions  and  coins  may 
not  often  yield  matter  of  engrossing  importance  ; but  as 
most  inscriptions  of  by-gone  times,  when  only  kings  and 
princes  and  such  like  men  could  afford  the  luxury  of  re- 
cording inscriptions,  contain  something  which  in  connexion 
with  others  may  be  of  interest  in  elucidating  the  annals  of 
the  country,  I trust,  the  following  analysis  and  translations  of 
some  inscriptions  from  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
affording  as  they  do  the  traces  of  a number  of  sovereigns. 
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mostly  unknown  to  Oriental  scholars,  will  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  For  fac-similes  of  these  inscrip- 
tions I am  indebted  to  the  Government  Archaeological 
Enquirer,  General  Alexander  Cunningham,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal,  for  publication,  re- 
duced copies  of  several  of  them  in  anticipation  of  a paper  by 
him  on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  Gwalior.* 

Pere  Tieffenthaler,  in  his  description  of  Agra,  has  given 
a long  listf  of  a race  of  kings,  the  first  of  whom  Souradj 
Pal  or  S'urya  Pala  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 


* The  paper  has  since  been  published  in  the  Archajological  Survey  Report, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  330. 


t The  list  runs  as  follows  : — 

Suite  des  Rajahs  gentils  de  Gualier, 
de  la  race  de  Caischua. 

1.  Le  premier  a ete  Souradj  sen, 

qui  changes  sonnom  en  celui  do 
Souradjpal,  et  batit  la  fameuse  forte- 
resse  de  Gualier,  I’an  332  de  I’Ere  In- 
dienne  appelee  I’Ere  de  Bikarmatschet. 
II  la  nomma  Gualier  d’apres  un  Her- 
mite  nomme  Gualipa,  qui  le  guerit  de 
la  lepre  avec  I’eau  tiree  d’une  fontaine 
(ou  source)  et  qui  I’anima  et  I’aida  a 
constiuire  cette  forteresse.  Souradj- 
pal  la  gouverna,  ainsi  que  son  district 
pendant,  ...  ...  Ans.  36 

2.  Son  fils  Rescpal  lui  succeda, 

mais  ne  gouverna  qu’un,  ...  i 

3.  Ensuit  le  fds  de  celui-la 


Narhalapal, 

0 

4- 

Aprcs  le  precedent,  Amar- 

pal, 

... 

10 

5- 

Bhimpal, 

25 

6. 

Gangpal,  fils  du  prec. 

21 

7- 

Radjapal,  de  meme. 

10 

8. 

Bodjpal,  de  mC'ine, 

10 

9. 

Padamp.U,  de  meme, 

29 

10. 

Anangp.al,  de  meme. 

12 

11.  Enderpal,  ...  ...  3 

12.  Mahendar  pal,  ...  ...  13 

13.  Djenatpal,  ...  ...  14 

14.  Ba.ss.antpal,  ...  ...  17 

15.  Scheoupal,  ...  ...  3 

16.  Dhandpal,  ...  ...  ii 

17.  Latschmipal,  ...  ...  4 

18.  Lohendarpal,  ...  ...  2 

19.  Bhanderpal,  fils  du  prec, 

fondateur  de  la  forteresse  et  de  la 
ville  de  Bhander,  ...  ...  o 

20.  Adjepal,  (Tons  ceux  qu’on 
vient  de  nommer  descendoient  de 
Souradjpal,)  ...  ...  9 

21.  Adjepal  succeda  Assapal  ...  o 

22.  Sehspal  ...  ...  o 

23.  Bhodjpal  ...  ...  o 

24.  Bherounpal,  ...  ...  o 

25.  Cantpal,  ...  ...  o 

26.  Tschandar  Soukhpal,  ...  o 

27.  Goumnatpal,  ...  ...  o 

28.  Nakesspal,  ...  ...  o 

29.  Sagarpal,  ...  ...  o 

30.  Madhpal,  ...  ...  o 

31.  Amharpal,  ...  ...  o 

32.  Kantpal,  ...  ...  o 

33.  Kirathpal,  ...  ...  3 
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fort  under  notice.  He  built  it  in  the  year  of  Samvat  332  = 
A.  D.  275,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  patron  saint,  Gualipa,  The 
story  runs  that  this  v/orthy  had  predicted  that  the  race  in 
question,  the  Kachvaha,  would  hold  the  place  as  long  as  they 
should  retain  the  surname  Pala,  but  that  the  first  trans- 
gressor would  forfeit  the  heritage,  and  for  ever.  Accordingly 
the  successors  of  S'urya  uninterruptedly  held  the  stronghold 
and  the  territory  around  it  for  several  centuries,  until  at  last  a 
daring  prince,  in  the  'person  of  the  85th  descendant,  Teja- 
karna,  neglected  the  surname,  and  lost  the  principality  to  the 
Pauvars  of  Amber. 


34. 

Danipal, 

...  19 

60. 

Zagdigpal, 

30 

35- 

Bhippdl, 

...  4 

61. 

Gangpal,  mort  sans  enfans, 

31 

36. 

Ilamirpal, 

...  9 

62. 

Ramdewpa'l,  ... 

20 

37. 

Tschatarpal,  ... 

•••  3 

63. 

Bhoumpa'I, 

3 

38. 

Bhoumenderpal, 

...  10 

64. 

Hartschandpa'l, 

17 

39- 

Ilirpal, 

...  30 

65. 

Birkhpa'l, 

3 

40. 

Nakenderpal,  ... 

...  6 

66. 

Tilekpa'l, 

1 1 

41. 

Sindhpal. 

2 

67. 

Bedjepa'l, 

9 

42. 

Sindhoupal,  ... 

...  7 

68. 

Uandherpa'l,  ... 

6 

43- 

Mahespal, 

...  9 

69. 

Nilcanthpa'l,  ... 

5 

44. 

Ruddarpa'I,  ... 

...  13 

70. 

Partab  Rudderpa'I, 

10 

45- 

Madanpa'I, 

...  20 

71. 

jMadhpa'I,  ... 

7 

46. 

Adjepa'l, 

...  14 

72. 

Bhopa'l, 

3 

47- 

Sadhanpa'l, 

...  20 

73. 

Assoupa'l, 

30 

48. 

Birbhadarpa'l, ... 

...  13 

74. 

Enderpa'l, 

5 

49. 

Candarpa'l, 

...  21 

75- 

Kerpa'l, 

3 

50. 

Sedjpa'l, 

...  21 

76. 

Karanpa'l, 

16 

51- 

Dewenderpa'l, ... 

...  25 

77. 

Agarpa'l, 

0 

52. 

Ramtschand  Issorpa'l, 

...  30 

78. 

Manpa'l,  •... 

3 

53- 

Iloudpa'l, 

...  6 

79. 

Beschanpa'l,  ... 

21 

54- 

Saroudjenpa'l,... 

...  9 

80. 

Sagarpa'l, 

16 

55- 

Paroudjenpa'l,... 

2 

81. 

Ender  Sehspa'l, 

1 1 

56. 

Reskpa'I, 

...  19 

82. 

Renpa'I, 

I 

57. 

Anangpa'l, 

...  7 

83. 

Ploumarpa'l,  ... 

19 

58. 

Anantpa'l, 

•••  5 

84. 

Boudhpa'l,  ...  -... 

27 

59. 

Gadjpa'l, 

...  7 

85. 

Tedjcaran,  fils  de  Boudhpa'l, 

0 

Bernoulli,  Description  historique  et  geographique  de  I’lnde,  Vol.  I.,  p.  317. 
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How  far  this  fable  is  worthy  of  credit,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  enquire  ; never  in  the  history  of  Indian  prin- 
cipalties  within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  has  there  been 
an  instance  of  uninterrupted  succession  of  85  potentates 
of  one  race  all  enjoying  the  same  patronymic  ; while  certain 
it  is  that  during  the  period  which  would  belong  to  the  Palas, 
there  were  several  kings  of  the  Pramara  and  other  races 
who  exercised  the  powers  of  cither  immediate  rulers  or  of 
suzerains,  over  Gwalior.  This  fact  would  argue  very  strong- 
ly against  the  authenticity  of  Tieffenthaler’s  list ; never- 
theless, I think  it  possible  that  a small  principality  with 
limited  powers,  sometimes  independent  and  sometimes  in 
vassalage,  might  exist  for  a long  series  of  years  in  the  same 
family.  At  any  rate  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assume, 
on  the  strength  of  the  tradition  which  has  borne  paternity  to 
the  list,  that  the  Kushites  were  the  founders  of  Gwalior,  and 
that  they  did  long  exercise  sovereignty  within  its  precincts. 
No  monument,  however,  has  yet  been  found  which  records 
the  name  of  any  of  the  Palas  as  an  immediate  ruler  of  that 
place. 

The  earliest  name  that  has  been  found  in  any  inscription 
in  connexion  with  Gwalior  is  that  of  Toramana,  and  next 
that  of  Pas'upati,  his  son.  But  both  are  put  down  for  suze- 
rains, and  not  immediate  rulers,  and  this  is  most  probable,  as 
we  find  their  names  in  connexion  with  Malwa,  Guzarat  and 
Kashmir,  where  the  Palas  have  had  no  control.  The  record 
which  bears  their  name  exists  on  a Vaishnavite  temple  in  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  and  is  marked  No.  i in  General  Cunning- 
ham’s collection.  (Plate  I.  fig.  i.  Journal,  Asiatic  Society.) 

A translation  of  it  has  already  been  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  along  with  a conjec- 
ture of  mine  on  the  identity  of  the  sovereigns  named  in  it 
with  two  of  the  Gonandya  Kings  of  Kashmir.  How  far  the 
opinion  there  hazarded  is  based  on  facts,  it  is  not  for  me 
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now  to  enquire  ; I am  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that  Dr, 
Bhau  Daji  of  Bombay,  in  his  paper  on  Kalidasa,*  arguing 
on  very  different  grounds,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  different  Toramanas  noticed  in  inscriptions  are  identical 
with  the  prince  named  in  the  Rajatarangini.  The  date  he 
assigns  to  them  is,  however,  a century  later.  This  I am  not 
at  all  surprised  at.  Dealing  with  a subject  on  which  exact 
information  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  and  where  historical 
conclusions  are  of  necessity  to  a great  extent  hypothetical, 
it  would  be  remarkable  if,  at  least,  some  of  my  assertions 
had  not  met  with  opposition. 

The  writer  of  a letter  “on  some  recent  statements  touching 
certain  of  the  Gupta  Kings  and  others,”  adverting  to  my  re- 
mark that  the  Toramana  of  Kashmir  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  observes  if  “ No  attempt  whatever  has  been 
made  to  set  aside  my  implied  assignment  of  him  on  the  basis 
of  an  ascertained  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  the  time  of  Budhagupta,  on  which  his  own  depends,  is 
hypothetically  reckoned  by  the  Babu  in  an  era  which  perhaps 
began  in  A.  D.  278.  The  result  is  a difference  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years.”  The  ascertained  date  to  which  the 
writer  so  emphatically  appeals  is  contained  in  a foot-note  to 
his  paper  on  the  Eran  inscriptions,:!:  in  which  he  says  ; “Since 
writing  this  paper  I have  had  time  before  sending  it  to  the 
press,  to  refer  for  a solution  of  the  date  in  question,  to  my  friend 
Bapu  Deva  S astrin.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Benares 
College.  He  apprises  me  in  reply  that  it  conforms  to  the  era 
of  Vikramaditya  and  does  not  conform  to  that  of  Salivahana. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  but  demonstrably  certain  that  Budhagupta 
was  reigning  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  hundred  and  eight,  new  style.  Toramana  must 

* Journal,  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  220,  et  seq. 

t Journal  A.  S.,  \'ol.  XXX.  p.  387. 

t Journal,  A.  S.,  Vol,  XXX,  p,  15. 
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have  Nourished  shortly  after  him,  with  something  of  likeli- 
hood, indeed,  as  his  next  successor.” 

The  basis  for  this  correction  thus  is  no  other  than  the  ipse 
dixit  of  Pandita  Bapu  Deva,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  Prinsep,  Thomas,  Cunningham,  and  other  distin- 
guished orientalists.  I have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Pan- 
dit s learning.  But  I know  not  how  he  can  positively  de- 
duce from  the  data  of  the  Eran  document,  that  it  was  record- 
ed in  the  era  of  Vikramaditya  and  of  no  other.  The  date 
there  given  is : “In  the  year  165,  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
light  fortnight  of  the  month  of  Ashadha,”  according  to  the 
revised  decipherment  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  “ 165,  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  light  fortnight,  in  the  month  of  Ashadha”  agreeably 
to  Prinsep’s  reading.*  The  fac-simile  published  by  Prinsep 
is  in  favour  of  his  version,  but  the  accuracy  of  that  docu- 
ment has  been  questioned,  and  therefore  until  another  fac- 
simile is  published,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
is  the  correct  reading.  And  since  the  premise  thus  remains 
undecided,  deductions  founded  upon  it  must  necessarily 
be  very  dubious.  Even  were  I to  admit  the  date  of  the  re- 
decipherer, I do  not  think  it  would  follow,  (I  have  not 
the  leisure  now  to  calculate,)  that  the  12th  of  the  light  fort- 
night in  Ashadha  on  the  meridian  of  Gwalior  could  be  con- 
joined with  a Thursday  only  on  the  165th  year  of  Vikra- 
maditya, and  on  no  other  year.  If  it  be  so,  still  the  question 
would  occur,  were  the  calculations  of  the  almanac  from 
which  the  date  was  taken,  founded  upon  the  meridian  of 
Ujjayini,  the  best  known  in  India?  or  of  Lanka?  or  of 
Kanouj  ? or  of  Gwalior?  and  if  the  last,  when  was  the 
moon’s  age  reckoned  ? at  its  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the 

* I have  since  revised  the  translation  of  the  date  in  my  paper  on  an  Inscription 
of  the  time  of  Skandah  Giiptah  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  \'ol. 
XLIII.,  p.  6j4. 
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end  ? Without  these  data,  no  calculation  can  be  so  exact 
as  to  give  us  the  era  of  a document  from  its  date,  much  less 
to  point  out  its  correspondence  with  a foreign  era  with  the 
circumstantiality  of  new  styles  and  old  styles.  The  testi- 
mony of  Alberuni  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  era  of  the  Guptas,  and,  d priori,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
era  which  would  be  current  in  the  time  of  a Gupta  sovereign 
would  be  that  of  his  family.  To  controvert  such  an  idea,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  something  more  satisfactory 
than  the  ex-cathedra  opinion  of  a single  individual.  Mr, 
Thomas  and  General  Cunningham  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Gupta  era,  and  as  long  as  that  point 
remains  unsettled  and  the  date  of  the  Toramana  of  Kash- 
mir is  not  proved  to  be  different,  the  conjecture  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  several  Toramanas  of  Eran,  Gwalior, 
Kashmir,  and,  I may  add,  of  the  third  Girnar  inscription 
adjoining  that  of  the  bridge  of  Palasini,  will  maintain  its 
ground,  and  the  date  of  that  prince  left  to  float  between 
the  middle  of  the  5th  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The 
several  dates  already  assigned  to  Toramana  are,  ist,  87-8 
B.  C.,  by  Professor  Wilson  ; 2nd,  88-9  B.  C.,  by  Major  Troyer; 
3rd,  41 5 A.  D.,  by  General  Cunningham ; 4th,  1 10  to  120  A.  D., 
by  Mr.  Hall ; 5th,  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  by  myself ; 6th, 
seventh  century  by  Dr.  Bhau  Duji.* 

Taking  Toramana  and  his  son  to  have  been  suzerains 
and  the  Palas  vassals  or  feudatories,  we  know  not  whether  on 
the  demise  of  the  former,  the  latter  assumed  independent 
sovereignty,  or  continued  in  subjugation  to  their  neighbours  ; 
but  we  find  that  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  9th  century,  they 
were  placed  in  subordination  to  a Bhoja  Deva,  who  called 
himself  a “ paramount  sovereign.”  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 

* General  Cunningham’s  most  recent  researches,  as  embodied  in  the  Archreo- 
logical  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  X.,  fixes  the  date  on  obviously  the  most  unquestion- 
able data,  at  356  ; the  initial  date  of  the  Gupta  era  being  settled  at  166  A.D. 
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scription  marked  N0.4*  on  General  Cunningham’s  plates,  (Jour- 
nal Asiatic  Society.,  XL.)  and  found  in  a temple  of  Vishnu  at 
Gwalior.  It  is  a record  in  prose,  in  the  Kutila  character,  of 
a somewhat  peculiar  type,  of  a grant  of  three  small  plots  of 
arable  land  for  a flower-garden,  a serai  or  halting-place,  and 
a drinking  fountain,  as  also  of  an  edict  for  the  supply  of  oil 
and  flowers  to  certain  temples.  The  donor’s  name  is  not 
apparent,  and  no  genealogy  is  given  of  the  sovereign  during 
whose  reign  the  ordinance  was  promulgated.  The  grants, 
says  the  record,  were  made  in  the  year  of  Samvat  933  = A.  D. 
876,  when  the  country  was  under  the  supremacy  of  a Lord 
Paramount  Bhoja  Deva,  whose  dominion  extended  to  Tur- 
kastana,  which  was  governed  by  his  Lieutenant  Kottapala 
Malla  or  Kongapala  Malla.  Where  this  Turkastana  was 
situated  it  is  dififlcult  to  make  out,  although  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  a large  province,  and  included  several  sub-divisions 
or  cantons  (sabbiyakas)  having  non-Sanskrit  names.  This 
would  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  was  a Trans-Indian 
locality,  and  situated  somewhere  in  Baluchistan  or  Afghanis- 
tan. But  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  river  which  is 
said  to  flow  through  it  has  a purely  Indian  name — VriscJii- 
kdld,  and  the  temples  of  the  place  belong  to  the  Hindu 
divinities  Rudra,  Rudrani,  the  nine  Durgas,  and  Pushnasa, 
I feel  disposed  to  think  its  locale  was  nearer  home,  pro- 
bably by  the  nalld  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  close 
by  the  temple  ; certainly  not  quite  so  far  as  Delhi  to  the 

* No.  2,  though  placed  immediately  after  the  record  of  Pas'upati  is  appa- 
rently of  a very  modern  date.  It  records  the  dedication  of  a temple  to  Srimad 
A'divaraha  or  the  Boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  alludes  to  the  Ram.ayana. 
The  characters  of  the  record  are  slightly  removed  from  the  modern  Devanagari, 
but  its  language  is  very  corrupt,  and  so  intermixed  with  provincial  Hindi  and 
Marhatti  (?)  as  not  to  admit  of  a reli.able  translation. 

No.  3 is  similar  in  character  to  the  above  and  being  imperfect  is  not  intelli- 
gible. The  first  line  has  the  name  of  one  Sri  Chandra-inika,  but  who  he  was, 
the  monument  sayeth  not. 
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north,  or  the  Aravalli  to  the  west  ; the  Rajas  of  Gwalior 
never  having,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  held  sway 
beyond  those  limits.  The  name  of  one  of  the  gods,  Push- 
nasa,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  Pushan  is  a Vedic  divinity,  and 
believed  to  be  an  ancient  term  for  the  sun,  and  also  of  the 
presiding  deity  of  roads,*  but  that  word  by  no  rule  of 
grammar  can  become  Pushnasa,  and  the  query  therefore  is 
suggested  as  to  what  relationship  it  may  bear  to  the  Pushan 
of  the  Parsi's.  The  names  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Hindu,  while  others  have  strange  cognomens.  Some  names 
are  partly  Indian  and  partly  foreign,  such  as  Ba-illa  Bhatta 
and  Naka-illa  Bhatta,  in  which  while  the  latter  member  is 
decidedly  Sanskrit,  the  ilia  has  a strong  Arabic  leaning.f 
The  standard  of  linear  measure  in  the  country  was  peculiar, 
and  known  as  that  of  the  Lord  Paramount — Pdj'aines'vam. 
The  quantitiv^e  measure  of  droni  was  also  different,  but  not 
peculiar  to  Gopagiri.  The  king  flourished  in  Gwalior  in 
the  year  876,  i.  e.^  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  great 
Bhoja  of  Dhara,  predecessor  of  Udayaditya  and  the  hero  of 
the  Dhoja-prabatidha,  and  three  centuries  after  the  first  (540) 
and  two  after  the  second  Bhoja  of  Col.  Tod  (Jain  MSS., 
665).  He  was  different  too  from  the  Bhojas  of  Bengal 
recorded  by  Tieffenthaler  (Bernouli’s  Description  historique, 
&c.,  de  ITnde,  Vol.  I.,)  and  that  of  the  ThanesVara 
inscription  noticed  by  me  (Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Vol. 
XXII.,  p.  673).  Almost  every  one  of  these  Bhojas,  called 
himself  a “ Lord  Paramount,”  and  the  genealogy  of  several 
are  wanting.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of  great 
concern,  how  superficial  antiquarians  jump  to  conclusions 
as  to  the  date  of  any  particular  record  from  the  mere  name 
of  Bhoja  occurring  in  it.  Judging  from  the  date  the  sovereign 


* Vide  Wilson’s  Rig  Veda,  I.,  p.  115. 

t The  i/la  might  be  a Prdkrit  corruption  of  vatuf,  but  we  have  few 
instances  of  its  use  in  Hindu  proper  names. 
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under  notice  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  two  Bhojas  of 
Kanouj,  whose  supremacy  is  known  to  have  extended  to  the 
S.-W.,  considerably  beyond  the  boundary  of  Agra,  and 
Gwalior  in  their  days  was  a part  of  that  district.  The  date, 
however,  is  open  to  question.  The  first  figure  is  peculiarly 
formed,  and  may  be  taken  for  a 7,  which  would  carry  the 
prince  to  A.  D.  676  ( = S.  733)  or  within  eleven  years  of 
the  2nd  Bhoja  of  Col.  Tod,  with  whom  he  may  be  taken  to 
be  indentical. 

For  a long  time  after  Bhoja,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
history  of  Gwalior.  According  to  Tieffenthaler,  71  princes 
of  the  house  of  Pala  reigned  for  860  years,  at  an  average 
of  12  years  per  reign.  If  we  allow  at  that  rate,  168  years  to 
the  remaining  14  princes  of  his  list  whose  reigns  are  not 
recorded,  the  era  of  the  last  would  be  brought  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  (1303) — but  it  appears  from  the 
inscriptions  before  us  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Palas  had 
passed  away  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  for  we  find 
Mahendrachandra,  son  of  Madhava,  on  the  throne  of  Gwalior 
in  958,  and  Vajradama  20  years  after  him.  Mahendra 
is  noticed  in  an  inscription,  (Plate  I.  fig.  5,*)  recorded  at 
Suhaniya  on  the  pedestal  of  a Jain  figure,  which  was  dedicated 
by  him.  His  name,  however,  appears  without  the  usual 
regal  titles,  and  his  claim  to  royalty  may  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned. The  writing  of  the  record  is  interrupted  by  Jain 
emblems.  The  last  word  is  incorrectly  given  ; it  is  evidently 
a corruption  of  pratisthita.  It  is  dated  Samvat,  1013. 

Vajradama  likewise  appears  on  the  pedestal  of  a Jain 
figure  which  was  consecrated  on  the  5th  of  the  waxing  moon 
in  the  month  of  Vais'dkJia,  Samvat  I034=A.  D.  977.  The  re- 
cord (No.  6 of  General  Cunningham’s  plates)  does  not  allude 

* The  plates  referred  to  in  this  article  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  It  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  reprint  them 
in  this  volume. 
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to  the  race  of  the  sovereign,  but  we  have  that  information 
in  some  detail  in  an  inscription  on  an  adjoining  Jain  temple. 
(Appendix,  No.  7.)  It  is  inscribed  on  two  large  slabs  measur- 
ing 5'x2"  by  i'x7,"and  5'x6"  by  i'x6,"  respectively,  the 
number  of  lines  being  21  on  each.  General  Cunningham  has 
not  included  this  record  in  his  plates,  but  he  has  favoured  me 
with  a facsimile  of  it.  I have  also  a Thent  Hindi  transla- 
tion of  it,  which  was  prepared  for  the  late  Major  Markham 
Kittoe.  The  original  document  is  in  Sanskrit,  and  com- 
prises no  stanzas  in  various  metres,  the  characters  being 
intermediate  between  the  Kutila  and  the  modern  Devanagari. 
It  opens  with  a salutation  to  Padmanatha,  and  records  the 
dedication  of  a temple  to  that  divinity  by  a Maharaja 
Mahipala  in  the  Samvat  year  1149  = A.  D.  1092.  The 
document  itself  was  composed  or  rather  completed,  for  the 
whole  of  it  could  not  have  been  composed,  on  the  5th  of  the 
wane  in  the  month  of  As'vina,  1150  = A.  D.  1093.  The 
composer  of  the  deed  was  one  Manikantha,  of  the  Bharadvaja 
gotra,  and  its  writer  Digambararka.  Its  engraving  needed  the 
services  of  three  artists,  Padma,  son  of  Devasvami,  Sinhavaja 
and  Mahula. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Raja  begins  with  one  Kachch- 
hapaghata,  a mighty  sovereign  “ who  was  revered  by 
innumerable  princes,”  but  of  whose  race  and  dominion, 
nothing  seems  to  be  known.  Judging  from  his  name  “ the 
destroyer”  (ghata)  of  the  “ Kachchhapa,”*  I imagine  he  was 
of  Puar  descent  and  of  the  solar  race.  Col.  Wilford,  in 
his  essay  on  Vikramaditya  and  Salivahana,-f*  states  that 
Gwalior,  ancient  Gopagiri,  passed  from  the  Palas  to  the 

* In  an  inscription  dated  1177,  mention  is  made  of  a prince  of  Nalapura, 
named  Virasiiiha  Deva,  who  was  a “ sun  to  the  lilies  in  the  lake  of  the  happy 
Kachchhapaghata  lineage,”  and  therefore  of  the  race  of  the  sovereign  here 
named  ; the  genealogy,  however,  not  being  given,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  relationship  he  bore. — Journal,  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  545. 

t Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  513. 
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I’uars,  but  he  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  his 
authorities.  According  to  Col.  Tod*  the  descendants  of 
Kus  a,  son  of  Rama,  first  settled  at  Rhotas,  whence  after  a 
time  they  spread  under  the  name  of  Kachvahas  or 
Kachchhapas  to  the  West  and  the  South.  To  the  West  they 
went  as  far  as  Amber,  where  they  established  a flourishing 
principality,  and  checked  the  spread  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
descendants  of  Lava  and  the  36  Agnikula  Rajputs.  In  their 
progress  to  the  West,  they  had  evidently  taken  Gwalior,  for 
the  85  Palas  of  that  place  are  known  to  have  been  Kachvahas. 
I have  no  faith  in  the  number  85,  nor  in  the  periods  assigned 
to  the  different  sovereigns  in  the  list  of  Tieffenthaler ; but  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  a long  line  of  the 
Kus'ites  did  reign  in  Gwalior,  and  that  our  Kachchhapaghata 
was  a conqueror  of  one  of  those  Kachvahas,  from  which 
circumstance  he  assumed  his  distinctive  surname. 

A descendant  of  this  Kachchhapaghata  was  Lakshmana. 
According  to  the  panegryrist  of  his  race,  he  was  a great  king, 
who  rivalled  the  renowned  Prithu  of  the  Vedas  by  his  ex- 
tensive conquests  ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  Gwalior,  for  we  read  that  his  son  Vajradama  was 
“ the  first  who  proclaimed  his  valour  and  his  heroism  by 
striking  his  kettledrum  in  the  fortress  of  Gopagiri.”  This 
must  have  taken  place  a few  years  before  977,  A.  D.,  as  we 
find  him  in  that  year  well  established  in  his  conquered 
country  and  dedicating  the  Jain  figure  from  which  inscription 
No.  6 has  been  taken.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Kachvahas 
were  expelled  from  Gwalior  by  the  Puars  or  Puriharas,  and 
as  we  find  Vajradama,  the  descendant  of  a destroyer  of 
Kachvahas,  the  first  who  overcomes  the  old  dynasty  of  the 
place,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  he  was  a scion 
of  the  Puar  race.  Tieffenthaler  supports  the  tradition  re- 
garding the  aggression  of  the  Puars,  or  Pannvars  as  he  calls 

* Kiijasthan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  336. 
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them,  but  his  list  of  names  does  not  correspond  with  that 
furnished  by  the  inscriptions.  According  to  his  authority, 
the  conquerors  of  the  last  Kus'ite,  Tejakarna,  was  Ramdew, 
who  was  after  a reign  of  19  years  successively  followed  by 
Rrimdew  (7),  Makherdew  (13),  Rettendew  (i  i),  Lavnakdew 
(15),  Barsingdew  (17),  and  Parmaldew  (21)  ; the  seven  taking 
up  altogether  a period  of  103  years.  The  revised  list  of 
these  Puars  as  revised  by  General  Cunningham  in  his  essay 
will  be  given  lower  down. 

Vajradama,  according  to  our  inscription,  before  entering 
into  Gwalior,  had  subdued  the  king  of  Vindhyanagara,  His 
son  Mangalaraja,  forsaking  the  Jainism  of  his  father,  offered 
his  adorations  to  Vishnu,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  achiev- 
ed any  political  greatness.  His  successor  Kirtiraja,  a prince 
of  a warlike  disposition,  signalised  himself  in  many  a battle 
against  his  neighbours.  Malwa  was  reduced  by  him  to  the 
rank  of  an  appanage  of  Gwalior.  In  religion  he  was  a 
S'ivite,  and  a temple  to  the  Lord  of  Parvati  in  the  town  of 
Sinhapaniya  still  stands  to  attest  the  ardency  of  his  devotions. 
The  family  encomiast  accords  to  his  son  Bhuvanapala,  the 
usual  attributes  of  greatness,  but  has  nothing  specific  to 
record  of  him  besides  his  having  had  “ a son  of  great  beauty, 
unsurpassed  by  Karna  in  charity,  and  the  rival  of  Arjuna  in 
archery.”  The  name  of  this  worthy  was  Devapala,  who 
bequeathed  the  family  sceptre  to  his  son  Padmapala.  Several 
verses  are  devoted  to  record  the  glories  and  charities  of 
Padma,  his  expedition  to  the  South  (Dekkan),  his  wars  with 
demons  (Rakshasas),  and  his  dedication  of  temples  to 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Lakshmi  and  Narasinha.  He  died  childless, 
leaving  his  principality  to  Mahipala,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Suryapala.  Nearly  a third  of  the  inscription  is  devoted  to 
recount  the  glories  of  the  last-named  sovereign.  He  rivalled 
all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and 
surpassed  every  eminent  object  in  nature  to  which  a prurient 
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imagination  could  hold  him  in  comparison.  During  his  reign 
a figure  of  Padmanatha  came  suddenly  into  existence,  and 
to  it  he  dedicated  the  temple  by  the  doorway  of  which 
the  inscription  under  notice  is  recorded.  He  caused  a 
range  of  rooms  to  be  built  around  the  temple  for  the 
use  of  the  officiating  priests,  and  cut  flights  of  steps  in 
the  solid  rock  to  decorate  the  whole.  Assisfnments  of 
land  in  the  district  of  Brahmapura  were  made  for  the  support 
of  the  temple,  and  a charity  for  feeding  the  poor,  and  a 
large  number  of  jewels  and  gold  and  silver  utensils  were 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  idol.  When  I first  read  the 
inscription  I took  the  Padmanatha  mentioned  in  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Padmaprabhanatha,  one  of  the  24  Jinas,  and  the 
fact  of  the  temple  now  being  dedicated  to  Jain  worship  con- 
firmed my  guess  ; but  the  remarks  of  General  Cunningham 
on  the  subject  has  since  convinced  me  that  my  guess  was  not 
correct.  Padmanatha  has  been  used  in  the  inscription  as  a 
synonym  for  Vishnu,  and  the  invocation  has  the  word  Hari 
as  its  equivalent.  The  fact,  too,  of  the  mention,  among  the 
donations,  of  some  jewellery  and  utensils  for  the  idols  of 
Aniruddha,  Vamana  and  Vishnu,  all  Hindu  divinities,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  temple  having  originally  been  Hindu,  and 
of  its  subsequent  conversion  to  Jain  worship. 

The  date  of  Vajradama  has  been  recorded  at  977  A.  D., 
that  of  Mahipala  1093  of  the  same  era,  giving  115  years 
for  the  seven,  or  an  average  of  i6f  years  for  each  reign. 
If  the  date  of  Vajradama’s  accession  and  that  of  Mahipala’s 
death  could  be  ascertained,  this  average  would  be  slightly 
increased  ; but  as  it  is,  it  affords  a close  approximation  to 
the  average  of  Indian  reigns  ascertained  by  James  Prinsep. 
General  Cunningham’s  more  recent  dates  will  follow. 

The  successor  of  Mahipala  was  Bhuvanapala,  alias 
Manoratha,  who  is  described  as  a Vaishnava  who  resided  at 
INIathura  and  was  a protector  of  Kdyasthas.  His  reign  lasted 
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for  only  a few  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhu- 
sudana.  The  date  of  Madhusiidana’s  accession  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  6th  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Magha,  in  the  year 
of  Vikramarka  ii6i=A.  D.,  r 104,  z.  within  twelve  years 
after  the  erection  of  Mahipala’s  Jain  temple,  he  dedicated 
a temple  to  Mahadeva  and  repaired  a great  number  of  the 
Hindu  sacred  edifices  of  Gwalior.  His  name  and  that  of 
his  father  occur  on  a large  tablet  upwards  of  6 feet  in  length 
on  the  Mahadeva  temple.  The  record  is,  like  the  preceding, 
inscribed  in  characters  intermediate  between  the  Kutila  and 
the  modern  Devanagari.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  a portion  from 
the  left  of  the  record,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  context 
of  the  whole.  (Appendix  No.  8.) 

We  have  no  monumental  record  of  the  successors  of 
Madhusudana  for  near  a century.  According  to  Tie.ffenthaler, 
Shamsuddi'n,  king  of  Delhi,  wrested  Gwalior  from  the  Puars, 
and  made  it  over  to  the  Tajuivariens,  a family  of  Rajputs,  who 
held  it  as  governors  for  ten  generations,*  to  the  time  of 
Humayun.  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Ferishta 
who  says  that  Kutabuddi'n  took  the  fortress  in  1193,  A.  D. 
Whether  the  deposed  king  was  a Kachchhapaghata  of 
Madhusudana’s  line  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ; for  we 
find  on  Kutab’s  death  a Tomara  prince  defying  his  son  Aram, 
and  subsequently  acknowledging  fealty  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Altimish,  in  1232,  A.  D.  One  of  the  Tomaras  built  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Tomaragarh  or  Taragarh,  and  others 
of  the  race  distinguished  themselves  as  valiant  and  able 
chieftains.  They  were  probably  the  same  with  the  Tannva- 
riens  of  Tieffenthaler,  but  their  names  do  not  correspond 

* The  names  are  I.  Parmaklew  ; II.  Adharandew,  brother  of  I.  (5  years)  ; 
III.  Biramdew,  son  of  I.  (15  years)  ; IV.  Alhandew  (15  years)  ; V.  Barsingdew 
(75  years)  ; VI.  Doungar  Sen,  (30  years)  ; VII.  Kirath  Sing,  son  of  VI.  (25 
years)  ; VIII.  Kalian  Sing,  son  of  VII.  (28  years);  IX.  Man,  (50  years)  ; X. 
Bikarmahschit  (Vikramaditya?),  son  of  X.  The  reigns  in  some  cases  appear  too 
long,  but  for  vassals  they  are  not  altogether  improbable. 
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with  the  roll  of  the  learned  Missionary.  The  oldest  monu- 
mental names  of  the  Tomaras  are  those  of  S'ankarendra 
Deva  and  Naga  Sinha.  "Ihey  occur  in  three  short  records 
from  the  Teli  Mandir  of  Gwalior,  which,  though  undated, 
I judge  from  the  style  of  writing  to  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  13th  century.  The  first  name  occurs  twice  (Plate  II., 
figs.  II  and  13),  and  in  both  places  is  mis-spelt,  and  the 
second  is  twice  written  in  the  same  inscription.  (Fig.  12.) 
The  names  appear  without  the  usual  regal  titles. 

The  next  name  of  the  Tomaras  which  I have  to  notice 
is  that  of  Bilanga  Deva.  It  occurs  in  No.  15  of  General 
Cunningham’s  plates  (iii)  which  bears  date  the  5th  of  the 
waxing  moon  in  Maigha,  Samvat  I467=A.  D.  1410.  Tief- 
fenthaler  has  a Viramdew,  but  he  was  three  generations 
removed  from  Dungara.  It  is  more  probably,  therefore,  the 
same  with  his  Barsingdew,  who  had  a long  reign  of  75  years 
and  was  followed  by  Doungar  Sen,  for  I find  thirty  years 
after  Bilanga  a Dungarendra  Deva  of  whose  reign  there  are 
three  different  inscriptions  in  General  Cunningham’s  collec- 
tion, dated  respectively  on  Sunday  the  full  moon,  Sunday  the 
9th  of  the  waxing  moon,  and  Friday  the  7th  of  the  waxing 
moon,  in  Vais'akha,  Samvat  1497=1440  A.  D.  (Figs,  16,  17 
and  18).  The  language  used  in  these  monuments  is  an 
obsolete  patois  unintelligible  to  me.  The  last  of  them  records 
the  dedication  of  a Jain  figure  by  Kala,  a high  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  Adijina.  Two  of  the  records  bear  the  name 
of  the  Reija  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a long  and  prosperous 
reign.  He  is  described  as  “ the  supreme  lord  of  great  kings” 
in  an  inscription  on  the  foot  of  a figure  of  Mahavira*",  which 
is  dated  the  8th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  Magha, 
Samvat  1510=1453  A.  D.  His  name,  likewise,  appears  on  a 
pillar  of  victory  at  Narwar,  which  was  erected  by  one  of 

* In  an  inscription  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Major  Kittoe,  No.  34,  vide 
Appendix  No.  19, 
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liis  descendants,  Syam  Shahi  (Plate  IV.,)  as  also  in  the 
Rohtas  inscription  on  the  Kothoutiya  gate  of  the  old  fort 
at  that  place.* 

The  Narwar  Pillar  records  the  names  of  probably  thir- 
teen princes,  but  they  are  not  all  intelligible,  owing  partly 
to  effacement  of  the  engraving  and  partly  to  the  docu- 
ment being  in  an  obscure  patois,  a mixture  of  Sanskrit  and 
obsolete  Hindi.  They  correspond,  however,  so  closely  with  the 
names  on  the  Rohtas  monument,  that  I have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  General  Cunningham’s  opinion  that  they  refer  to 
the  same  dynasty,  and  of  correcting  the  reading  of  the  one 
by  the  other.  The  first  name  on  the  pillar  is  Vi'ra  Sihha, 
(I.)  which  occurs  likewise  at  Rohtas.  The  second  name  on 
the  pillar  is  illegible,  and  in  its  place  at  Rohtas  we  have 
Uddharana,  (II.)  who  is  followed  in  both  records  by  Ganapati 
Ueva,  (III.)  whose  successor,  according  to  the  Rohtas  record 
and  to  the  Narwar  pillar,  was  Dungara  Sihha,  (IV.)  who  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  Dungarendra  of  the  inscriptions 
17,  18  and  19.  The  follower  of  Dungara,  according  to  the 
Rohtas  record,  was  Kirti  Sihha,  (V.)  whose  counterpart  at 
Narwar  is  illegible,  but  there  are  traces  of  two  names. 
Again  in  the  Narwar  pillar  the  successor  of  Ki'rti  Sihha  is 
Kalyana-malla,  who  in  the  Rohtas  record  appears  with  the 
mongrel  title  of  Kalyana  Shahi  (VI.).  The  next  names  at 
Rohtas  arc  successively,  Mana  Shaha  (VII.),  Vikrama  Shaha 
(VIII.),  Rama  Shaha  (IX.),  Salivahana  (X.),  Syama  Shahi 
(XL),  and  Vi'ramitrasena  (XII.)  ; of  whom  the  eighth  and  the 
tenth  appear  doubtful  on  the  Narwar  Pillar.  The  last  two 
were  brothers  and  contemporary  of  Jalaluddi'n  of  Delhi,  who 
designated  them  “ the  unique  heroes.”  The  Rohtas  inscrip- 
tion is  dated  Samvat  1688  = A.  D.  1631,  which  gives  a period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  for  the  eight  successors  of 
Dungarendra  who  reigned  in  1453,  A.  D.  How  many  of 


* Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  693. 
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Diingara’s  successors  were  Independent  the  family  chronicler 
sayeth  not,  but  we  find  from  the  Muhammadan  historians 
that  the  Hindus  surrendered  Gwalior  to  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Ibrahim  in  1519,  A.  D.,  probably  at  the  time  of 
Rama  Shahi,  and  in  1 543  it  was  taken  from  the  troops  of 
the  Emperor  Humayun  by  Sher  Khan,  his  successful  competi- 
tor for  the  empire  of  India.  We  may  fairly  drop,  therefore, 
all  notice  of  the  feudatories  and  vassals  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Gwalior  after  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 

To  summarise  ; according  to  the  rolls  of  Tieffenthaler 
we  have  three  dynasties  of  Hindu  princes  in  Gwalior  from 
275  to  the  time  of  Humayun.  The  first  was  named  Kach- 
vaha  ; it  included  85  princes  and  an  aggregate  reign  of  1028 
years,  from  275  to  1303.  It  was  followed  by  the  Puars,  seven 
of  whom  took  up  103  years,  and  thenby  the  Tannvariens,  ten 
of  whom  spread  over  about  250  years.  Of  these  the  first 
has  no  mention  in  the  records  under  notice.  The  oldest 
names  traceable  are,  first  Toramana,  and  then  his  son  Pashu- 
pati,  of  the  4th  century  ; next,  after  a large  gap,  a Lord 
Paramount  Bhoja  in  the  year  876  ; then  after  a time  we 
have  seven  reigns  of  a race  of  Puars  from  977  to  1104; 
subsequently  a S'ankarendra  and  a Naga  Sihha  without 
date,  then  Bilanga  Deva  in  1410,  and  lastly  the  dynasty 
of  Dungarendra  Deva  including  twelve  princes.  The  names 
may  be  thus  tabulated  : 


^th  century. 

A.  D.  876.  Bhoja  Deva,  suzerain. 


958- 


Mahendrachandra,  son  of  Madhava 
(King?) 


978.  Kachchhapaghata  Dynasty. 

925*  Lakshmana. 
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A.  U. 

950*  to  980 

Vajradama,  son  of  Lakshmana. 

)) 

980* 

Mangalanija. 

ggo* 

Kirtiraja. 

n 

1010* 

Bhuvanapala. 

)) 

0 

0 

Devapala. 

)) 

0 

us 

0 

Padmapala. 

» 

107s*  1093. 

Mahipala  Suryapala. 

)) 

1095* 

Bhuvanapala,  alias  Manoratha. 

j) 

1 104. 

Madhusudana. 

S'ankarendra.  (King  ?) 
Nagasinha  (King?) 

Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior  from  Cunningham’s  list. 


Date. 

Kharg  Rai 

Tomara 

Tomaras  of 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

MS. 

Z.amindarMS. 

Delhi. 

1062 

1078 

1108 

1138 

1162 

1187 

1005 

1021 

1051 

1081 

nos 

1130 

Dhruva  Bali 
Kusuma  Pal 
Vast  Karn  ... 
Tej  Pal 

Madan  Pal  ... 
Khandagil  . . . 

Anang  Pal  ... 
Bhum  Pal 
Mahendra  Pal 
Hira  Pal 

Jay  Pal. 

Kunwar  Pal. 
Anang  Pal. 

Taj  Pal. 

Mahi  PaL 

Anang  Pal. 

rt 

Date. 

Kharg  Rai 
MS. 

Tomara 

ZamindarMS. 

Inscription. 

Reign. 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

1208 

1151 

Ratal!  .Sinh  ... 

Bag  Pal. 

1232 

1175 

Syom  Chand 

Pritham  Pal. 

1257 

1200 

Achal  Brahm 

Dilip  Pal. 

1282 

1225 

Vira  Sahai  ... 

Bir  Pal. 

1307 

1250 

Madan  Pal  ... 

Anup  Pal. 

1332 

1275 

Bhupati 

Son  Pal. 

1357 

1300 

Kunwar  Si  ... 

Sultan  Pal. 

1382 

1325 

Ghatam  Deo 

Kunwar  Pal. 

1407 

1350 

Brahm  Deo... 

Deo  Brahm. 

I 

1432 

1375 

Bir  Sinh  Deo 

Bir  Sinh  Deo. 

Vira  Sinha  Deva. 

25 

2 

1457 

1400 

Udharan  Deo 

Viram  Deo  ... 

Virama  Deva  ... 

19 

* The  dates  asterisked  have  been  taken  from  General  Cunningham’s  Reports, 
Volume  II.,  p.  382. 
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w 

a 

Date. 

K 11  ARC  Rai 

Tomara 

1 

I.NSCRIPTIO.NS.  1 

i 

0 

c? 

Samvat. 

A.D. 

MS. 

Zaminuar  ms. 

5 

1476 

1419 

Dili  ram  Deo 
Lakshmi  Sen 
(janpati  Deo 

Udharan  Deo. 
Dhol  Sahai. 

Gan  pal  Doe. 

Ganapati  Deva. 

5 

4 

1481 

1425 

Dungar  Si  ... 

Dongar  Si  ... 

Dunggara  Sinha. 

30 

5 

1454 

Kirtli  Sinh  ... 

Kil  Sahai  ... 

Kirtli  Sinha  ... 

25 

6 

1536 

1479 

Kalyan  Sah  ... 

Kalyan  .Sahai. 

Kalyana  Malla. 

7 

7 

1543 

i486 

Man  Sinh  ... 

Man  Raja  ... 

Mana  Sinha  ... 

30 

S 

1573 

I e;i6 

Vikramaclilya 

Yikram  Sahai. 

Vikramaditya. 

2 

1575 

1622 

1652 

1687 

1727 

1767 

1518 

1 326 

1565 

1595 

1630 

1670 

1710 

Gwalior  c 
Ram  Sahi  ... 
Sarivahan  Sahi 
Syam  Rai  ... 
Sangram  Sahi 
Krishn  Sahi... 

aptured  by  Ibra 
Ram  Sahai  ... 
Salivahan 
.Syam  S.ahai. 
Sangram  .Sahai. 
Kishen  Sinh. 
Bijoy  Sinh. 
Hari  Sinh  ... 

him  Ludi. 

Rama  Saha. 
Salivahana. 
Syama  Sah. 

Alitra  Sena. 

1 

A.  D.  1410.  Bilanga  Deva. 


Vira  Sinha. 

Ucldharana  Dcva. 
Ganapati  Deva. 

1^40 — 1453.  Dungarendra  Deva. 
1468  to  1473.  Ki'rti  Sinha. 

Kalyana  Malla  (Shahi). 
1495.  hlana  Shahi. 

Vikrama  Shahi. 

Rama  Shahi. 


S'alivahana. 

Syiuna  Shahi. 

1631,  Viramitra  Sena. 

Coins  of  most  of  these  princes  are  still  extant. 


APPENDIX. 

Sanskrit  Inscriptions  alluded  to  above. 

Isjo.  I. — Already  translated  and  published,  (Journal,  A.  S., 
Vol.  XXX.,  p.  275.) 
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No.  2. — Rock  Tablet  near  Lakshman  Puar.  Not  intelli- 
gible. 

No.’3. — Rock  Pilaster,  Gwalior. 

* * * 

« 

No.  4. — Inside  rock-cut  temple,  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

Transcript , 

(?)  s#'  5T»rt  I 

\3 

2TT217  ^ t 

v) 

ipP  ?'^3  Htq=ITf3^]-er  R^tT' 

(^)  tF7<a^JT^^^T7^T7f?TX7r^  ^Vt57^f  7Ta>^^<7 1^  « ^if^fT^  ^T?.^ 
»7f^T^'^^^T^f>7’^J737c75r72l  cT^V 

(•3)  77f^r^f’^t7*T?5'»7tzir7S7TZ7  ^ ^^T^’’^7T7^'  ^^g?|lf7757^27^7:7=f.?:77i7 

cl.T^^f^^7fH^TJ7  ["^757^^7^27]  II 

ipi)  7I'e77^^ 

^7T:7R^Tr^f7^?3f  ^ 2l2jT»tHfn^tZ{^7- 

* 55lfw%Er  r^v/t’. 

>> 

t The  first  figure  may  be  7,  \'ide  ante  p.  354. 

J The  word  here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  record  and  in  the  nth 

line,  is  written  incorrectly.  The  v has  been  made  to  coalesce  with  the  preceding 
anusvara  in  the  same  w'ay  as  if  it  were  a b, 

§ ^ifTrT  rede. 

II  The  letters  within  the  brackets  are  unintelligible. 
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(t.)  awTiir  aaTri^tcfn  -g'sjfrrTSrj:  ?fVo 

(?o)  TTfgq-ir  tTT'^qT:  frfTt^TTflT^WTfffTWpl*  ^^i:T- 

»Ifr:  ^Ti^»U  ^w- 

(n)  5i^TTTTTr?^T  ^ v:w  i 

(n)  ^Rf^:f^%cT^wf^T»^rt  WTWfmfTT  firm  t 

fTHTT  ITTVR- 

(r^)  rgfr-^?j%  a-q-j  f?i^vf5cg?r-5E[T's-^  »T»^T^grr  ?T»?fm\  | nm 

(?a)  ^5fr5Rgf^^^7T  fT^T  Rir^5W-^T^^T5R  fi^T 

(?'A.)  fT^TT  »iT»»Tm  a^jT  a^^^rr 

awT  ^^2T^a  1 ri^irifg;- 

(?^)  TTfa^q^af  ^rif^  ^fia-^rzrf  '^j^aa^jt 

a'^irfararT  trr^aiT 

(?3)  irar  ir^TTr  n asTj^ai^wma  |a^^I»^Tt  ^'^^frafafra^'^afT:- 
faaTfgaTf^aia^T:aT5^ga  fg^ar 

aai  ^^argawEfgai  aai  a^atrairga  faija?  aai  ar^raf^a  a^^ras 
aar  ^far^a  ^aarfT:  aar  aaar^ar- 

(?£)  — aai  aai xj:aaTf^aaa!aTraiai>aaaT 

garTa asTaiTRfa^’f  HfiamT— 

(^o)  ^ramr aai nfaf^a  ^Ta^fa^aaifaaiT 

RaarT  I aafaf^f^f^aa 

(^?)  aT^Ta7r^fHari''^aTaTa-s^Tar^faaiT5r  a^ar'  aPc  — — — 
%?:rR  a arasri  — aai,  ’^^art  RT^art  ar  a> 


* The  visarga  after  ai^ai:  is  wrong. 

i firr^  for  arifirm  I 
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TT5lf«^?T^lf^fK:  I ZI^ 

(:^^)  Zl^T  cT^  Zr^T  II  * II 

(V8)  - --  --  --  --  -- 

(n)  — — — — — — — — — — — 

Translations. 

Om  ! salutation  to  Vishnu.  In  the  Samvat  year  nine 
hundred  plus  thirty-three,  on  the  2nd  day*  of  the  waxing 
moon,  in  Magha  (in  figures)  S 933,  Magha  2 Sudi. 

To-day,  this  to  the  auspicious  Lord  of  Gopagiri  (Gapa- 
girisvami')***  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord  paramount 
S'ri  Bhoja  Deva,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  Kotta-pala  Malla, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Turkasthana,  beyond  the  cantons 
(sabbiyakas)f  Sreshthi  Babbiyaka,(;  Ichchhuvaka,  Sarthavaha, 
and  others,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vrischikala  river 
(canal  ?)  which  was  made  (excavated)§  by  Ralla  son  of 
Nakailla  Bhatta,  within  the  village  of  Abuya  ||  Pallika,  which 
is  in  my  possession,  a spot  of  ground,  measuring  in  length 
270  cubits  of  the  Lord  paramount  (ParamesVara)*T  and  in 

* The  case  affix  of  dvitiya'ya' ni  is  carried  over  the  date  in  figures  to  the 
beginning  of  the  word  “ Adyeha.” 

t A non-sanskrit  term  apparently  something  like  our  Bengal  ZiUah  or 
Purgunnah.  A district  to  the  north-west  of  Gwalior  has  the  name  of  Sabalyook. 

X SresUri  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  the  title  of  a banker,  the  Sett  of 
our  days,  but  here  it  is  so  placed  that  grammatically  it  cannot  but  stand  for  the 
name  of  a place. 

§ A river  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  anybody,  and  yet  the  word 
Rallakarita,  “ made  by  Ralla,”  is  so  placed  that  it  cannot  but  be  taken  as  a pre- 
dicate of  the  river,  the  name  of  which  immediately  follows  it  ; thus  Rallakarila 
vrischikahi  nadtpara-knlc.  I take  the  word  for  a canal  which  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  Suharnarikshd  or  the  nulla  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

11  The  h%  and  vi,  are  written  alike,  Lam  not  certain,  therefore,  whether  the 
name  should  be  Abuya  or  Avuya. 

H This  evidently  refers  to  Bhoja,  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  he  had  a 
special  standard  of  linear  measure. 
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breadth  187,  is  presented  on  this  fortunate  day  for  the  purpose 
of  a flower  garden  for  the  temple  of  Rudra,  Rudrani,  I’ush- 
nasa,  &c.,  as  also  of  the  nine  Durgas.  Further  along  with  this 
place,  on  the  ist  day  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  of 
Phalguna  of  the  current  year,  on  the  side  of  S'ri  Bhoja  Deva 
liighway,  made  by  Malla*  as  also  Bailla  Bhatta,  within  the 
village  of  Jayapuraka,  which  is  in  my  possession,  the  field 
which  passes  in  the  namef  of  Dallaka,  son  of  Sadgadaka*****:J; 
and  named  Vyaghrakarnika,  as  also  the  field  which  passes  in 
the  name  of  Mesaraka,  the  son  of  Kshatriya  Devavarma, 
which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  field  first  mentioned,  and 
which  two  together  require  for  cultivation  eleven  dronis^  of 
barley  according  to  the  measure  of  Gapagiri,  and  have  the 
following  for  their  boundary,  viz: — to  the  east  the  field  which 
passes  in  the  name  of  Naidaka,  to  the  south  Pahadanna,||  to 
the  west  the  trees  in  the  field  which  passes  in  the  name  of 
Dallaka,  as  also  the  field  which  passes  in  the  name  of  Mam- 
maka  ; to  the  north  the  field  of  Vahaka  and  a road  across, 
as  also  Laghupahatika  ; — these  two  fields  thus  bounded  on 
the  four  sides,  are  presented  on  this  auspicious  day  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a drinking  fountain  and  a place  of 
rest,  as  also  for  supplying  offerings  for  use  in  the  aforesaid 
temple  of  nine  Durgas.  Further  on  the  9th  day  of  the  wax- 


' * The  subject  and  its  predicate  do  not  agree  ; the  former  is  in  the  locative 

case,  and  the  latter  »iallenivakdriia,  “made  by  Malla,”  is  joined  to  the  follow- 
ing word  Bailla  Bhatta  by  the  conjunction  cha.  Karita  was  probably  written 
Ka'rite,  which  would  make  it  correspond  with  ava/a'u',  but  I know  not  what  to 
make  of  the  mominative  Bailla  Bhatta. 

t The  word  is  vahita,  which  I believe  is  equivalent  to  ihe  modern  form  of 
the  “jot  (holding)  of  so  and  so.” 

X Here  six  syll.ables  are  unintelligible.  The  letters  appear  to  be  distinct,  but 
they  convey  no  sense. 

§ A common  dro>/i  measures  12S  seers,  or  2561t)s.  avoirdupois;  the  Gojia- 
giri  standard  w.as  probably  dilTercnt. 

II  ^Yhat  this  I’ahadanna  is  I cannot  make  out. 
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in"  moon  in  the  month  of  Phalguna  of  the  current  j'car,  I 
ordained  that  for  the  two  classes  of  gods  aforesaid  and  for 
(the  good  of)  my  soul,  all  the  oil  merchants,  beginning  with 
the  following,  should,  month  by  month,  on  the  9th  day  of 
every  waxing  moon,  allow  for  every  oil  press*  a pala*|*  full 
of  oil. 

(The  names  are)  SarvesVara,  son  of  Bhochchaka  the 
head  oil  merchant  of  S'ri  SarvesVara-pura  ; next  Jayasakti, 
son  of  Madhava  ; next  Sahulla,  son  of  S'ivadhari ; next  Gag- 
gika,  son  of  Gaggaka,  next  Singhaka  ; son  of  Kunuka  the 
head  oil  merchant  of  S'ri  Vatsasvamipura;  next  Khahadaka, 
son  of  Vallava  ; next  Jajjata,  son  of  Deuvaka,  the  head  oil 
merchant  of  Chachchika  and  Nimbaditya  market  places; 
Gaggaka,  son  of  Bachchhillaka  ; next  Jambaka,  son  of  Dad- 
draka;  next  Jambahari,  son  of  Sadrata******. 

(A  similar  ordination  is  made  for  the  daily  supply  of 
flowers,  &c,  and  the  deed  closes  with  the  usual  imprecations 
against  the  resemption  of  grants  by  the  successors  of  the 
donor,  but  this  part  of  the  deed  is  so  full  of  lacunsc  that  it 
cannot  be  translated.) 

No.  5.  From  the  pedestal  of  a Jain  figure  at  Suhaniya. 

No.  6.  Also  from  the  pedestal  of  a Jain  Figure  at 
Suhaniya. 

On  the  5th  of  the  wane  in  the  month  of  Vais'akha, 
Samvat  1034.  Maharaja-dhiraja  Vajradama  (the  remainder  is 
illegible). 

No.  7.  From  the  Great  Jain  Temple  in  the  Fort  of 
Gwalior. 

* The  word  is  Koluka,  which  I believe  is  the  archetype  of  the  modern  Hindi 
Kolu,  “an  oil  press;”  it  does  not  occur  in  any  Sanskrit  dictionary. 

t The  weight  of  a pala  differs  from  3 tolas  3 mashas  and  8 ratios  to  eight 
tolas.  A paid  of  gold  or  silver  weighs  4 Kars' has,  or  tolas. 
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Transcipt  of  the  left  half  cf  the  Inscription. 

f^fTTTJrl^r  1 ZI^T^JTT 

^721T^^  ^TTfnT  '^SlfsT 

II  (f)  II  XTl^  rf  I 

%’It^STg^'^iJ^nBfifnB^T^  II  (i?)  II  ^T^S!^%ST  fwff’ffT- 
{2)  ^^g^rrTf?l*n  fiTf4?rtfZT5^ar;  xngTf^rTZJT:  XTfrl'Cffnj^f^-^^^TfiJT- 
^’TfjTT  1 5T^T*r:  f(5i7f^5rf^f^?r  s^T?T?iTXT'^?  zi: 

f^Mf4- ll(?)||  ST 

K^fa  a ^3iT^%a  -^^fa  ^fza’gr? 

(3)  »^’T7T^  I a^^aftaa-'  a^Hi^Tizf^Tf^zirai^- 

Tnij^^aa-g:  II (8)11 

ai^77WTa^Tifa^^:  I g:  TT^if^a^?:- 

^f^TTT^m^T^sR;  II  (f)  II 

s3  C Cs 

a^T?^>7TYxT7T:  f^fa- 

(4)  xrfH:  ntTnfjfs^T i 

faaat^rzq-ftijzi  lncaa7:T'ift?inaTTt^2f  a^7:era^=a^:  ^^naanY 

: II  (^)  11  a ^f^a:  %afa^5zia^afa  jjfa^afa- 

I ^aafa^  'i^zr  aif  fa^?[f^T:- 

II  ('3)  II  a at  f^iiTi^Tiaa^^aTaT  ’s^'tna- 

(5)  ■*J7F'3TTaiaTaT  1 a'^33^^naifaaHT^T^%9^^ia!Twaia;  ||(c) 

‘O  ^ 

aaaa  fap?  11  (£)  n f^‘  ^ai^a' 

a?:tT^^a  ^i^aff^ai  a^TT»7<rr?f^r^a:  I 

<^7^7- 

(6)  eai7:7q'^a*:itat^7:  ^»3-^7f»ii  fs^fa^r:  a3gj:T^aT^fsfi^  ||  ( ? o )i| 

^f>^a:  fa^x77a'taaa^  ^a  ^rfca:  | ?:aTa7fa  n7aT^: 

iTT^atu^:  II  ( f f )||  a^T^5(7aa  a^7»Tfa5g^^a:  ^^at^rfa^f  aaa7^ 

?:fa  TTfaf:  l ’^ta^^ci^a^faff^aaaiar^fa^^ca^iaa^a^gw- 
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II  (?^)  II  ^^TWTT^^IJT: 

(7)  TJvYil  II  (?R)  II 

I (T^t  I 

«<U^5J2?tqTW  ^^<I^rW^2IT  I ’iJ»^?:T-5T^  ^r^sT  ^ f^^T^lT’^^I : 

II  (?8)  II  : PSTTsn^liJ^^TSsrT^f  ^ 

^ O 

^■3fi^f4r?l^i1^:  ^'^TT^XTT^:  11^:1  ^- 

(8)  ?:iTirTTT:TT^^fftf  3ifgj?r2ffi^»^TT^TQ 

II  (?'i,)  II  ?if^752TT:  f-^'Hi  Pfi^5f?n^  '^iT?ra^r^^T- 

I '3^rI7^X??TfT: 


¥ — I '^‘n^ 

— ||(?tl||  2711^7  *77% 

^ ' o ^ 


*T^  ^"^^7!SHr?Trl'3*sr?!^*7- 

(9)  V2I7^R75r^WSi:  flTZIT^  I *^7  ?i:^^7::  7g7:7^7: Wf^T!  ^7W?f  — 

— — — — — sffTT  ^ nw*7fr:  II  %^'^?I7  — 

777^777  77777:  ^7»75^7 

— — — — — — ^fgfff7fr7^q^7:  I 

^^ut:  77*r>7:^7  *7  %: 75*77  ’jf7[:777 

Z|Tr*r  (T^f^  f7^^7n^f7:  ?*T7^'^*27f77  I ^7577  *7  77^*277fff  17- 

(10)  f7:?:f%?777[:  777?rt^^ft7  27^«'\  ^77  *7*?H7^:  I 


2fr€ITf77 TT^r^fTT^TTTTrt 

II  ^777:7771277^^^7  I 

> S> 

^7f3^’ 

^ — — — ,—  ?I7^r^7Tf^'*f^7R  II  5E7^??ifi>  — 

— — — 7f|^TQ7'^^  f*7f*^^X?f?:  — 7T>f77  I 5;  — _ 

— ^^-*^*7  ^7f^  c7277f77  277  f5I*772r  I — 

(il) — 7T7r^X7  faiTftTrWfH 

— — — I ?^t^Tg7;77727^I^TfT7  — — — — 7777777 

f?’^77:27t  II  ^^27T*Pr^  *776757  f=f*7T6? 

5TH:f^27:  1 
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«fff  f5l¥^?:*T2pr:  ||  1T51T 

(12)  ^ f^rtTfiT^^l^fr  *T  

— I f»Tg  fu^;7  2J^ 

^ ^rfjI^^T  II  — — — _ 

— fZiT^Tftzf 


tTfT^'^  I f^To^m  Mlfrl  «j;fa'^ft:?Tf*T5^fT«rt- 


(13)  r^ii^rTt  II  HffaT 

gsTTsf  ^2Tr»7'f f^JlfcI I — ?Tr^^- 

— ft^^rt  II  — — 


^»fff^7?Jfr:  f597f7:  ’^t'7f?if?»?7m> 
f5’^^T7»T7'5^r>7-5!T^f^'Y  j fHTffrTTT  ^JfT; 

^TnffTl-T^r  7T777t^^ 

(14)  '‘*’fTrr%  gR^' I — — — — — 

X 

II  »^7fIT  5ST7fn?:Hg-g^;^TITg^  <7?T^T7r^: 

47?if7f^fT,2i:  ^"^?T’f^TT7^%g;  | gi^TT^g-  ^*77^^ 

^'tjf  ?En»7Y  I ^f'e^|^g7Tf2J7*7t  fgq7- 

(15)  ^t  ^ I 

>47?7f*T'(^\  5C7r^  ¥T^27S74«f^<7^Tr  II  

X 

fTIT:^:  ^?7^Z7T 

s3 

277^6^7:  I 577^  I75I7:  nw^ft  — f^r#  f«i|'5VK,T;?I777- 

(l6j  II 

f^HfEr'  I ??77w  4^:  f^ffT%i^^??^'  ^'VrE7 

^«77^Z7^f*TlIsfrr^5T*7^  %7Z7  T:7*7- 

f'^ZT7  H7Z7  ^ I ^^57*^ ^^t7fg  f^ff  17^7^1757^  tw‘ 

^Wf7:fT^77!I^^7^!7^  II  ?5J77(T77:f(T ^X7  7T47fa?I  — 
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o 

'3tifi?:^^ir^  II  ii^»€f7§7iTwf(T»:f€  f§''5(at  wf^Ji  ifTTT  ?q^'''lui  — — 

^1 

II  <#  ^5i^T 

^ifar*  I (^5?n?c^‘  f?:^^^‘ 

(1 8)  — H^'^5r^5ft5l?T^^^^T(?)  II  ?^’ 

»J^»n*ifTt  f^f’tf^V^^^rTTSTt’Oj  [ — — — 

r^‘  I H%?r 

^^¥<I?55l*TTfVlTrg  ^TiTTT<^^T^f^fM5Cr^?1^;  I1 

?^‘  3R>f^  >^?:7- 

(19)  f^TT^  I y^f^T^ifi:  ^^C7T;  -ffiTJ^lT:  Ti2l?r- 

I TITlft^Zi:  ^?I7T*Tfg^sr^  tq’ 

5fi;^^^  II  oT51crTHejsi>7q^7fn^Tl«?lf27aTf^=^51?T:  ^71- 

^T^^%5T  1 m'  f^T- 

II  fsT- 

(20)  — — 

?:fTf?j^*  f^f^ff  r5i^?  m'  ^ra's?57  I 

fsrT  ?Tf^?r:  qfcf^ 

\>  -N 

^*T%  ffff  fTi^  ^trg  — HffKei^  II  T?;?i^aT  ?irT- 

oqi^T 

(21)  »T*T>5il^  I 

fctr^iw^  \ q-?^n^^?Tr)3 

I ^ f^TT5T*T%f^7T^'?lJ^fff : ^!l‘^;i7»lfr  S^T! 

gf>7fff7:x77flr^^  II  ^ ^ _ ;i^ft(fi- 

a-5^xix?7^i^‘>f^  I TT’^vf 

Transcript  of  the  right  half  of  the  Inscription. 

(i) ^rt5^?ifT?77^  — I 
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l;^?:  I ■jifK 

7r^%ji  •q?:7^sfziti:TTfl^  fsifr^»T  | ?#  hs!' 

V3  ^ 

fs7?T I 

(2)  — — — — g^*7rg  afi^ »i*f,^?rT2jT^‘  Rifg  tnw5Raii^f»7^fr: 

nfqTTjr^  I aET^rrif^fi^^  ^a?f  srtii  f^^^frtrsiTn^ 

^7»n:^  1:  — — — TISlf^Tir^i^C.TTf^- 

^gTIirv^XT^  I ^jai  ^ff  ^SrfTITfw^C^T- 

(3)  5i2}f%  g^^aZIT  *7^^  ?^‘ 

5fTX^^  II  X?I  f»Tp»3i?rfffl4^^‘  ?:[5lT^73^»T^‘?irrTTT^- 

I ^Tf»T^'aim?r57¥>fg 

^fxT  : ^TTT  <7^^  — — — — sg  — — 

(4)  ^»TX^X^  II  fk  qj^THT  ’fXf^  »TsrtfiJ 

f*T^^<nf»TXT^T:  I 

^^XTTfXf^^af^  7i5’5I^  1 1 ’yi^T  XfX>7T^X»in2T  r^ag’PTiTzr:  ^=^T2T- 
^a3rg»T«f?i(T^l=arrpt  1 “ — ar^srligTi^j^ing^' 

II  — — — — aJTqT^  TiriiaY 

(5)  ax?TTq^‘  slT-g^tT  WofiaTt  Jf  ol^?ifITl'^aTT^  aim  ^k^q'ttTWfT : 

^ 1|  farsj*  ITT2i^fH»457I  ^ Tq=^T^Tf 

*71^  TiTf^si^  I ^ ^sf^ar  — 

— — : astf^  ?:t^7  ra ^ a:  — — 

— — — — fawat  t7mV  aftai!  TT^  siffla^faxss  *7- 

(6)  ar^ifa  gV  awwas  nfaHifa  5Q»qra  ira:  ’^tirajr^- 

xTT^aa  ?aTMT^'^ajj  fxxra^  fapfsa^ar  x^  |i  fair^»?tfa 

— — — — — — — ^‘a^faarja  ■'7X  a^Tar  siTTff^- 

7?^xfa^qiTaT(iTfiTziTait  I ^r^x^ai-wfa  _ _ — 

— — — — — far  aja^aiar-^ 
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(7) 

gV  ■R.*«^<TTl^  ^ * ■^m  — — — 

<^217  TilftraT  I ^7p7  xs^  — — -—- 

_ — — — — ^^m*TT  r^f?l4:  % I — 

_ — — — _ 

(8)  5^a7^^3io[ll  ^r27WfqH^#«Tf27Tr'^fZlW^^=f:  1 

’flfrr:  %5rriT?ftzi^  II  f^ngfi^  i f5ji^3f«7w 

— — — f^5igr^27:  I — — — 

(9)  I?nf^^r7:c5f’fif«^t5r  I f^^^^7TT^^^‘2JH»i 

ff?^^7|7TTW2I^fW^*7  I fsf  ’^9?T  ! 

' "X 

^557277: —II  — — — — — 

— — ziT[;  II  ^- 

(ro^  T[f5?TT  ^77rr  ^ ^*T  ^i?Tfj^W72I7^r*r^^^?^75T  I TT^fTT^  — 

> 

— 7?:^7^tT7^T:fa'<JTf^%”i  11  *^'^^^*7727^  ^^>^*7727 

— — — — — — — — ^%^T7T^7  — — — 

— — — — — ____  f^^-j. 

(11)  — — 57Tf?|^TYa:  T7T^f^^  1 ^ T)  17 577275^ 

¥7::  ^^qT7T^^27H7r^^^727»7;77:  ||  T7T777»77  77^ 

1^727  — — — _ I ^W7-t^Z7T?TT^  71277  fl^«7  — — 

(12)  ?7^  ?^777;  f^faX7H:  f^I^7^. 

C\ 

t ^7'!^7^^  f^^27^  ?ft^»T^*7  Jjf^:  ^777575R2:s  ^77>Z7  7 2772|  — 

5R  ^ a^f77:  — — — __  — 

(13)  C77^  Ilf77fB'a7:  I 5777f77fa- 

f^^TT:  ?17^57>f^77:  II  ^>f)T:T^'^77.’  ^'^■y2:-nf^?7 : II 

(14)  _ _ _ _ ff37f^^277  I ^?7- 

flPT^  — — — — fg^:  I X7Tltai7r^g77  — — — 
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I §’T^ix7r^5r7%’^  : 3ifl;  I _ _ _ 

— — — ^TT:  I fw>JT2T  — — — _ ^T21CI^?:5|* 

t^T2T  | — _ _ _ 

ifTf- 

(^5)  — — — ^ I f^r®^  _ _ _ :^ 

IJ^ffT:  II  TJT  — %2r7:g»T^‘  ’C^^'SrWTTf^  rTTT  1 ^f^'IITHt 

^TTT»Tr^»ifu7T«T  1 — — — _ — f^frtg  __ 

— ZIBTT  I srt^XJffzf  H^T  I 

— TT^efn^VT  I — ■qTTT^T^l  ^t 

(r6)  — — I I — — — 

•«* 

■^f7:%»TT^^TTfm(^l§ifr  ff>fr.'  ll  fsT%S^  rTl^TTy  ^ — 

— I — — l^frlHT  Wfji  ?TPUJ  — — _ — ;cT^frt  I1  TjfsT^TT 

— — ^T  r^ff^ZTT  — — — '^rPt  I ?:T5!  — — ?TZrt  ^IJqT 

— — — 1 fTT:  ffT^^fR  | TTi^T 

^T^irTTF  I 

N 

(17)  — — — — ^ I STT^l'IlTTplf^fTgf  aWT  ^tT‘  I ^WTT- 

€tt  — — I -^^t:  7rT»;:trT(5pt^g- 

^3[7?  I ^ ^f^»TT5TH  TJT^T^  Tirfr:  — _ — — =gTWT 

— — 7IT»5f»T2f  ai^T  — — I 1 1 

— — ijq’f : 3in:  I 

(18)  — — — — ^Txft^tJH^TnTf^  — — 5TT*fTg^^  | 

^ I TISIT 

I ^■^T^zrt  HT^  — — — 

— — ?ft»Tt«T5?7T5EI»i%(fT-5rff5TT  | 

(ig)  _ _ — _ I 

Xj^T^  I Tf^fTT  Xillf^- 

W BETWff^r^  ??*!.•  1 1 

(20)  — — — — — — — 
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I 21^  ^ __  _ I 

TT?ir’5Tr5C2|^(^'^^t  ^^farf^^RiTT  I 

***** 

No.  8.  From  a S'ivitc  Temple  in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior. 


Transcript. 

— — — — — — — — — — 

^hV  I!  RfTltfT- 

2T  xr^TfTXtpit  'qhc,^  oq-giR  I 

(3)  li^^^5Tf^^T^?f^T5TT  I m^7f*T’f  f^ffT^t  ftl^:^  ^TtTTTT- 

r^fti  f^r<i  xi^tHTiJnTT:  II  I 2f^ 

IT2IT^^T^trTT  TT^TZ?5TTT?:i2t^T^  ll*l| 

(a)  :H^T  3T=5®^  11  Tf'etTlTfHSlsrl- fw^Tl^l: 

^ v3 

I f?l^T%^^17^TlTr’tTK5lTT:W^  55(«rr- 
?T«rt^'5r  II  1rJ^5THT^^T?^f^?JI5q2n?T^f5f2lt?T- 

r«i^aEi5i%f5(sr*r;  I II 

gRTnTT^^T— 

(a.)  53f^<nW2rf^:  | 

f^*i!fr;  II  ^ WTf*rHt  ^T:wii^?n*Tt  t;^t  * * l 

' % 

%^TTf*T  ^TJ^rt^^Rif^^sr^Trij?  ^=5^  ii 

v3 

II  f(5l^^f'^?l<TT(ll2T^tf^wft3ifTf^^^  ^ ?Tzrr^5l?frfM^*rr- 
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Tifn^’TTrfi  2f  II  a^tr^^T^> 

sO 

% 

a»T:  w<7 1 n4?jT^^T?r=5fca7^»I7T^^*TTziT»T>5j>f^^fi;«?T- 

af?  ^jK^Tai:  II  5i^f?T^i7 

^fairt  ■Ra™i‘^Tg7:T5i^=^a^  I ^^f’ijffn^TT'^a^fafRH^raTTTi^iTf'^— 
(c)  — II  ^CTaig  a:  I ^stt 

a^'^ai^^sT  iftag^i;'  ■g?^*  ||  afnaRxifTriuuffr- 

a7^^f5?2-'^;§-7:^u:  l afafan- 

> C 

^CTflf^'C7^5!aTf^’f<t  'f TT???  >3  ^nafa^  ^ia'^  It 

\j 

{£.)  — faszt'aaia:  | a:  ^^mfaaa^faaT^g^^ j ar^Tat  g5t^aT»r- 

^ ^fa;  ^'^a^'>taaT»TT  11  ^a>vraT3^^77:TfafaaTaa5Tn]>  na:  - 

a't  aanfara’»jfa»i?T  II  ^"\f^pfi«7T^^^aiTaiT- 
aia5gia^7:Taim^q^f’i;7^TaT^^T^a^irat  »na^^'7'9Sit  wfa^niaii 

Translation. 

(Line  1st  is  not  dccypherablc.  The  second  has  two 
s'lokas  in  the  Bhujangaprayelta  meter  and  the  first  eleven 
syllables  of  another  in  a different  meter).  Next  came  the 
protector  of  earth,  Mahipala  Deva,  who  established  himself 
in  his  dominion  along  with  the  Gopalikas.  His  valour  had 
caused  the  heads  of  his  enemies  to  incline,  whereby  garlands 
had  dropt  from  them  in  respectful  offering  before  his  foot- 
stool— (?)  Proficient  in  destroying  hosts  of  inimical  Kshatriyas, 
he  placed  the  earth  under  one  royal  umbrella.  He  spread 
(the  glory  of)  his  deeds  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  three 
regions,  and  placed  it  as  a shell  ornament*  on  the  temples 
of  the  elephants  which  guard  the  (ten)  quarters  of  space. 

* In  allusion  to  the  ornament  of  cowries  witli  which  elephants’  lieads  are 
generally  decorated. 
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(3rd  line,  after  eleven  syllables  a verse  each  in  the 
Vansantatilaka  and  the  Anushtup  meters).  Ilis  wide-spread 
majesty,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  proved  insufferable  on  every 
side,  of  him  whose  feet  rested  on  the  heads  of  royalty — the 
remover  of  vice.*  His  enemies  ( — ) fly  far  from  the  ardour 
of  his  commencing  warfare — even  the  news  of  his  approach 
drives  them  away  to  a distance.  (Here  19  syllables  in  the 
Upendravajra  meter  missing). 

(4th  line,  after  nine  syllables  one  s'loka  each  in  the 
Indravajra  and  the  Drutavilambita  meters).  The  auspicious 
was  born,  he  whose  family  was  in  Mathura,  the  disinterested, 
the  chcrisher  of  Kayasthas."!*  Feeling  delighted,  all  good  peo- 
ple named  him  Manoratha:|;  for  verily  his  mind  was  directed  to 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  three-fold  enjoyment  of  virtue, 
wealth  and  pleasure.  All  the  resources  of  arithmetic  and 
rhetoric  fail  to  those  who  attempt  to  write  in  praise  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  King  Bhuvanapala — (four  syllables 
unintelligible). 

(5th  line,  after  six  syllables  the  second  half  and  a full 
s'loka  in  the  Indravajra  meter  and  one  in  the  Vansasthavila). 
Like  Rama,  wife  of  Vishnu,  she  was  great  in  love  and  affec- 
tion, and  had  made  her  race,  morals,  and  accomplishments 
manifest  by  her  conduct.  Unto  him  was  born  by  her  a son 
renowned  for  noble  deeds,  who  made  the  bud  of  desire  of 
the  respected  to  blossom,  who  like  the  moon  to  the  four 
oceans — ? 

The  waving  of  the  flag  on  the  top  of  his  palace  of 


* Dosha  in  Sanskrit,  which  in  the  case  of  the  king  means  vice,  and  in  lliat 
of  the  sun,  night ; as  one  removes  night  so  does  the  otlier  the  vices  of  mankind. 

t Lit.  The  rain-hearing  cloud  to  the  forest  of  Kayasthas.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  selected  the  Kayasthas  for  his  special  care. 

X There  is  a play  upon  the  word  Manoratha  (desire  or  the  object  of  desire) 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English,  and  consequently  the  reason  of  the 
prince’s  being  called  by  that  name,  does  not  become  apparent. 
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beautiful  white  and  black  marble*  seemed  to  fan  away  the 
vices  of  mankind — (two  syllables  wanting  to  complete  the 
verse). 

(6th  line,  after  nine  syallables  the  latter  half  of  a Upendra- 
vajra  s'loka  and  a s'loka  of  i8  syllables  to  the  foot.)  His  gentle 
and  pure  smile  added  to  the  lustre  of  his  brilliant  necklace — ? 

Ills  fame  which  pervaded  all  the  three  regions  of  the 
universe  had  enlightened  all  quarters.  A son  Madhusudana, 
who  was  like  a sun  to  the  bright  lotus  of  his  race,  was  born. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  great  merits.  Unto  him  of  great 
and  noble  qualities,  who  was  eulogized  by  the  learned — (i6 
syllables  unintelligible). 

(7th  line,  after  ten  syllables  two  s'lokas,  one  in  the 
Vasantatilaka  and  the  other  in  the  Prlthvi  measures).  By 
whom  religion  was  purified  for  ever,  that  religion  which 
ennobles  the  mind  everywhere  in  the  three  regions.  Her 
powers  would  fail  her  were  even  Saradaf  to  attempt  describ- 
ing his  pure  and  wonderful  disposition.  That  wise  king 
considering  the  life  of  mankind  to  be  as  unstable  as  water 
held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand — 

(8th  line,  one  s'loka  in  the  Indravajra  and  one  in  the 
Totaka).  He  placed  wealth  earned  by  his  own  hands  for  the 
gratification  of  the  good  people  of  the  earth.  Therefore  did 
mankind  say  that  the  great  full-moon  of  gratification  was  born 
of  him.  His  treasure  of  virtue  daily  increased  by  his  devoting 
his  purely  earned  wealth  to  the  preservation  of  falling  or 
prostrate  temples,  or  such  as  might  in  futuie  be  destro)<ed 
for  want  of  care.  He  removed  the  sufferings  of  yatis, 
Ih'dhmanas,  and  of  men  diseased  or  in  misfortune  ; he  also 
built  a temple  to  Hara  the  destroyer  of  the  world— (12 
syllables  unintelligible). 

* Of  the  colour  of  the  enemy  of  Cupitl,  i,  c.,  Mahadeva  who  is  \shite,  and 
that  of  rurvamara  or  demons,  i.  c.,  black. 

+ The  goddess  of  poetry. 
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(9th  line,  after  five  syllables,  the  second  half  of  a sdoka  in 
the  Mandakranta,  a s'loka  in  the  Anushtup  and  the  date  in 
prose).  The  saint,  who  was  like  unto  a flag-emblazoned 
store-house  of  sweet  and  poetical  language,  and  who  com- 
posed this  most  excellent  eulogy,  is  named  S'ri  Jas'odeva. 
May  the  god  Bhava  (S'iva),  the  destroyer  of  enemies,  the 
mind-born*  and  Andhaka,-f*  who  dresses  himself  in  elephant 
hide  and  ashes,  bestow  on  you  wealth  ! This  was  dedicated 
in  the  year  of  King  Vikramarka,  sixty-one  plus  eleven 
hundred,  in  the  month  of  Magha,  the  sixth  day  of  the 
waxing  moon. 

Nos.  9 and  10  not  given  me  by  General  Cunningham. 

No.  II.  Teli  Mandir,  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

No.  12.  Teli  Mandir,  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

No.  13.  Teli  Mandir,  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

No.  14.  not  given  me  by  General  Cunningham. 

No.  15.  From  the  Temple  of  Ambika  Devi  at  Suhaniya 

T ^ — I I ^frl ||  — 

Prosperity!  On  the  5th  day  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the 
month  of  Magha,  Samvat  1467.  Maharajadhireija  Bilanga 
Deva — (the  remainder  unintelligible).  General  Cunningham 
reads  the  name,  Virama. 

No.  16.  From  the  foot  of  a colossal  figure  at  Chait- 
nath,  Suhaniya. 

11  1 — *i  — »T^i% 


* 


The  Hindu  Eros,  iSIanobhava. 


t A giant  of  that  name. 
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^ T — »Tfal7  t:  — ^7f?  ag^Ti^  ^7 

— 5fi  — ^fT  — fi:?TT  ^ T g — ? — 

May  prosperity  attend  (on  all),  on  Sunday  the  full-moon 
of  Vais'akha,  Samvat  1467.  (The  rest  unintelligible.) 

No.  17.  From  the  great  temple  at  Suhaniya,  on  pillars. 

— 11  ^ — fflfw  ?Beo  d 7:^7 

^^11  # I ^ II  ^ 

^7  — ^T7f 73777^  ^'\7Tf^^2^afrT^: 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month 
of  Vais'akha,  Samvat  1497.  During  the  reign  of  the 
king  Dungrendra  Deva — (The  rest  illegible). 

No.  18.  Pedestal  of  a colossal  figure  of  Adindtha  at 
Gwalior. 

sttt:  11  ?8£.3  ^iT'IatTsT  — — o H^T- 

7T^T7:T57Tf97:T5l7:75n  

s 

^'7^1^'^^^  7T7^7:t^71>  H®^7:7imHjT7:^  ’s7»i^^'7fTi'%^ 

H7q^  2lrg:  ^'7f=?^g7  ^^t7f¥?i7:^^-q' I ^7H7ir 

777?¥»?r^7  ^7  11  ■^7:7377  fT^  ’3T^m7x?7,  ?T^  M72jr  *77^7  1 1(4 

TTHI7T  f¥<rt27  97’^7l'f7^7^7  ^alZI  SH^Tir^T  ■q'*747^ 

^7>J47^T  I ^7>7W7T^^  W7Zlt  h77:7|I7  H-ytrei 

\i  v>  O 

II  M — H77irT¥  ^7:qT7  17(47l%^7g  fgrflTI  htzj7 

97'fc4\^7:7  Tja  ^»5-X77¥  \ ^7Tg7xr(4  f^a72I  ^"^h7577:7517  HTzTt 

>>  o 

TT^  ^^XTT¥  II  77^47  7774'  ^"^11  rSl7f?f5I4^'wif^Xjfa  4i7¥7  ^57 
■pTUTlffr  II 

Salutation  to  Adindtha.  On  the  7th  of  the  waxing 
moon,  when  she  was  in  the  mansion  of  Punarvasu,  in  the 
month  of  Vais'akha,  Samvat  1497,  when  the  Mahdrdjddhirdjd 
Dungarendra  Deva  reigned  in  the  fort  of  Gopdchala.  The 
saint  Gunakirti  Deva,  of  the  congregation  of  Kdnchi  and  of 
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the  race  of  Magura,  who  belonged  to  the  class  (gana)  of 
Pushkara,  was  succeeded  by  Ki'rti  Deva,  next  the  respected 
priest  Pandit  S'ri  Raghu,  next  Pandit  S'n'  Bhaya  of  pure 
soul,  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  Agrota,  and  the  clan  (gotra) 
of  Modgala.  His  son  was  Sddhu  Bhopa,  whose  wife  was 
Nanhi,  whose  first  son  was  Sddhit  Kshcmsi,  second  son 
Sddhu  Maharaja,  third  Asaraja,  fourth  Dhanapala  and  fifth 
Sddhu  Palka.  The  wife  of  Sddhu  Kshcmsi  was  Nora  Devi, 
of  whose  sons  the  eldest  was  Bhagayi,  whose  son  was 
Kaulabha.  The  eldest  wife  of  the  latter  was  Sarasvati  by 
whom  he  had  Mallidasa.  His  second  wife  was  SadhhyesVara 
or  the  faithful  (Saddhi)  SVara,  whose  eldest  son  was  Chandra- 
pala.  The  second  son  of  Kshemsi  was  Sddhu  S'ri  Bhojaraja. 
The  son  of  Bhaya  Deva  was  Purnapala.  Among  these 
Kala  the  head  of  the  congregation  of  Adi  Jina,  offers  con- 
stant salutation.* 

(?)  ?>i,?o  («jti 

ix) 


( 8)  f^TTT  — — ft 

Ci.)  ^ TT  — 

v3 

^'^97  — 

(^)  ?ftJl^7e  "f rT:^^>T72lt  ffrT^ 

9i77^To 

(O)  2?%?T7  ^^W<87o  T?flX)^^7o  «7TT  — ^ ^7o  d — ^7o 

v: 

(C)  15177  am 

v> 

mar  •—  — 


* I am  very  doubtful  about  the  accuracy  of  this  translation.  The  name  Kala 
is  most  probably  incorrect.  I publish  this  only  as  tentative. 
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(<S.)  RffTFT’??  RW^ifiT  || 

(?o)  ^^5?lT?5tt  Rf?IRt  M^TT  irfo^lRZlfTr^TTSlTI  TT^- 

(?  ? ) II  hrq  || : 

On  the  8th  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  of  Magha, 
Samvat  1510,  in  the  reign  of  the  supreme  lord  of  great 
kings,  king  S'ri  Dungarendra  Deva,  High  Priest  (Bhattarka) 
S'ri  Kshemakirti  Deva  of  the  congregation  of  Kanchi  and  of 
the  race  (gotra)  of  Mayura,  next  his  successor,  Hemaki'rti 
Deva,  and  next  his  successor  Amalakirti  Deva.  (The  re- 
mainder illegible.) 


XVIII. 

HIIOJA  rAjA  of  dhAr  and  mis 

HOMONYMS. 


The  name  Bhoja  borne  by  many  princes.  Mention  of  it  in  the  Rifj  N’ida  Sahhita. 
In  the  Mahabharata.  Wilford’s  Bhoja,  a vassal  of  Jarasandha.  Ditto 
a relative  of  Krishna,  who  competed  for  the  hand  of  Draupadi.  Bhoja  of 
the  Orissan  chronicles.  Bhoja  of  Bh.anumati.  Three  Bhojas  of  Bengal 
named  in  Pere  Tieffenthaler’s  list.  Col.  Tod’s  Bhoja  of  the  6th  century  : 
of  the  yth  century.  Jain  Bhoja  of  Mount  Abu.  Do.  of,  and  cited  by 
Kshirasvami — not  a king.  Do.  of  the  Bhoja-prabandha.  Do.  of  Gwalior, 
Do.  of  Kanauj.  Do.  of  Pehewa.  Traditional  history  of  Bhoja  of  Dhara. 
Account  of  Munja.  Nagapur  inscription.  Successors  of  Bhoja.  Madhu- 
kargarh  inscription.  Bhoja’s  date. 

HE  name  of  Bhoja  Pramara  is  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  India.  It  stands  pre-eminent  as  that 
of  a glorious  sovereign,  a distinguished  author,  and  a 
noble  patron  of  learning;  and  our  poetrj',  our  romances  and 
our  nursery  tales  have  alike  selected  it  as  the  theme  of  their 
laudations.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  who  gave  it  such 
greatness.  “While  Hindu  literature  survives,”  said  Col.  Tod, 
“ the  name  of  Bhoja  Pramara  and  the  ‘ nine  gems’  of  his 
court  cannot  perish,”  and  yet  at  the  time  the  learned  historian 
of  the  Rajputs  had  three  claimants  before  him,  every  one  of 
whom  asserted  his  right  to  the  glories  of  the  Bhoja  Pramara, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  “that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  three  princes  was  the  greatest,  as  they  all  appear  to 
hav^c  been  distinguished  patrons  of  science  and  literature.” 
Since  his  time,  the  researches  of  Indian  antiquarians  have 
brought  to  light  more  than  a dozen  princes  who  have,  at 
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different  times,  borne  that  illustrious  name,  but  whose  history 
is  shrouded  in  mystery,  which  legendary  tales,  in  the  absence 
of  authentic  evidence,  cannot  solve.  It  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, therefore,  to  ascertain  and  bring  together  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  several  monarchs  of  the 
name  of  Bhoja  that  have  been  noticed  from  time  to  time. 
It  might,  to  some  extent,  help  to  remove  a prolific  source  of 
error  to  many  hasty  antiquarians  who  frequently  jump  to 
conclusions  regarding  the  age  of  undated — and  not  rarely  of 
dated — inscriptions  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  word 
Bhoja  occurring  in  them. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  may  be  traced  to  the  root 
hliuj — ‘ to  enjoy,’  and  in  that  sense  it  has  been  used  by  the 
Brahmans  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  third  book 
of  the  Rig  Veda  Sahhita  (Chap.  III.  Varga  20,  verse  7)  it 
occurs  for  the  first  time  as  a generic  term*  to  indicate  the 
sacrifice-loving  Kshatriya  sons  of  Sudasa,  which  fact  argues 
the  likelihood  of  some  one  of  them  having  borne  that  word 
as  his  specific  name.  Subsequently  we  find  it  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,j*  many  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christain  era,  as  a generic  name  for  the  sons  of  Drahya.  It 
is  also  given  as  the  specific  name  of  a king  who  was  the 
foster  father  of  Kunti,  the  mother  of  the  renowned  Pandavas. 
lie  was  a cousin  (father’s  sister’s  son)  of  S'ura,  and  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Kunti  Bhoja.  S'ura,  was  the  father  of 
Vasudeva  and  Pritha  ; and  the  latter  when  made  over  to  her 
cousin  german  assumed  the  name  of  Kunti. 

Immediately  after  him  we  meet  with  a Bhoja  in  Col. 
Wilford’s  “ Essay  on  the  sacred  Isles  in  the  West.”:)  who  was 


* The  words  are  I me  Bhoja  dilgiraso  z'intpd,  which  .Sayana  explains  by  hue 
jdgam  knrvandh  Bhojdh  saiiiiasdh  kshatriydh  /crhdm  ydjakdh  vinipa  7ta'ua'  rdpa 
J\Iedhatiihi  prithi/ayo  angirasas  cha.  Max.Miiller’s  ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  928. 
t A'di  Parva,  chapter  III.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  iCi,  Calcutta  edition, 
f Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XL,  p.  82. 
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a vassal  of  Jarasandha.  lie  invited  tlie  Magas  to  his  domi- 
nion on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
one  of  them,  from  whom  descended  the  eighteen  families  of 
the  Bhojakas.  I cannot,  however,  find  any  mention  of  this 
prince  in  the  Samba  Punina  to  which  the  Colonel  refers  his 
readers,  and  feel  disposed,  therefore,  to  attribute  his  origin  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Colonel’s  Pandits.  His  contem- 
poraneity to  Jarasandha  would  make  him  a contemporary  of 
Vasudeva  and  Iklndu,  and  consequently  of  Kunti  Bhoja,  with 
whom  he  was  most  probably  indentical.  His  country  is  called 
'■Karac  liesab 

The  Colonel  has  a second  prince  of  this  name*  who  was 
a relative  and  friend  of  Krishna  and  chief  of  the  town  of 
Bhojapura.  This  must  have  been  either  Kunti  Bhoja  himself, 
who  was  a cousin  of  Krishna’s  father,  or  a descendant  of  his 
who  assumed  the  patronymic  of  Bhoja.  I feel  disposed  to  take 
the  latter  branch  of  the  alternativ-e,  as  in  the  IMahabharataJ- 
a Bhoja  of  Bhojapura  in  Behar,  not  Kunti  Bhoja,  appears  in  the 
company  of  AsVatthama  as  a rival  of  the  Pandava  brothers 
for  the  hand  of  Draupadi,  which  would  scarcely  be  probable 
in  the  case  of  Kunti  Bhoja  himself,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  those  Pandavas.  The  dominions  of  all  the  three  are  placed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  Magadha,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  capital  of  the  last,  Mrittikavati^  was  situated  on 
the  river  Karmanasa,  which  Wilson  supposed  to  be  near 
modern  Bhojpur. 

The  Raghuvansa  names  a Bhoja  as  a member  of  the 
Solar  race  and  sovereign  of  Oudh. 

Next  to  these  we  come  to  a Bhoja  Raja  who  is  made  to 
reign  127  years  from  about  B.  C.  180  to  B.  C.  53.  He  was, 
according  to  the  Orissan  chronicles,  “a  brave,  liberal,  just 

* Loc.  cit. 

t A'di  Parva,  Vol.  II.  p.  253,  v.  6986. 
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and  merciful  prince.  Mis  court  was  adorned  by  the  presence 
of  750  eminent  poets,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Kalidasa, 
author  of  the  752  s'lokas  called  the  Chdnak  or  Chdtaka  and 
Mahd  A' d/aka.  This  Raja  Rhoja  invented  boats,  the  weaver’s 
loom,  and  wheeled  carriages,  or  at  least  in  his  time  the  use 
of  them  first  became  common.  In  this  reign  the  Yavanas 
from  Sindhu  Desa  invaded  the  country  in  great  force,  but 
Rhoja  discomfited  and  destroyed  them,  and  afterwards  cap- 
tured many  of  their  possessions  and  cities.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Vikramaditya  who  was  either  a brother,  or  a son,  of 
liis.”*  The  bungling  here  of  a Rhoja  before  Vikramaditya 
of  the  Samvat  era,  of  Vikramaditya  himself,  and  of  the 
Rhoja  of  the  loth  century,  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. A Rengali  romance  named  Bhduurnaii  makes  a Rhoja 
the  father-in-law  of  Vikrama. 

No  monumental  evidence  exists  of  any  of  these  five 
princes,  and  they  are  interesting  only  as  affording  a strong 
proof  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  their  name.  The  last  two, 
namely,  those  of  the  Orissan  chronicles  and  of  Bhdininiati 
appear  to  be  entirely  mythical.  I may  say  the  same  of  three 
sovereigns  of  Rengal  whose  names  occur  in  Pere  Teiffen- 
thaler’s  history  of  Orissa.f  Two  of  them,  viz..  Raja  Rhoja 
with  a reign  of  75  years,  and  Samat  Rhoja  with  a reign  of 
48,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gor,  and  the 
last,  Rajii  Rhoja,  of  a Kayastha  family,  who  reigned  70  years, 
was  the  third  in  descent  from  Prataparudra.:|;  Their  names 
are  so  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  kings  of  Orissa,  and  so 
overcast  by  a misty  atmosphere  of  fable,  that  they  can  claim 
no  attention  from  the  sober  historian.  Most  of  the  reigns 


* Sterling's  History  of  Cuttack,  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  259. 
t Description  historique  et  gcograjiliique  ile  I’lnde,  Vol.  I.,  p.  472. 

J Sterling’s  list  has  (i)  I’r.atapariKlra  {1502  A.  C.),  (2,)  Govinda  Rao  (1524), 
(3,)  Narasii'iha  Janna,  (1539),  (4,)  Mukunda  Deo,  (1550). 
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given  by  the  Reverend  Missionary,  range  from  70  to  108 
years. 

Passing  them  over  we  come  to  the  first  Bhoja  whose  era 
may  be  ascertained  with  some  certainty.  Col.  Tod,  follow- 
ing a Jain  manuscript,* * * §  sa)'s  that  he  nourished  about  the  end 
of  the  si.xth  century,  S.  631  = A.  D.  575.  He  was  a sovereign 
of  the  Pramara  race,  and  had  Malava  for  his  dominion.  Abbe 
Bertrand,*]-  following  Mir  Ali  Afsos,  makes  a Bhoja  ascend 
the  throne  of  Malava  542  years  after  ^Vikramaditya,  which 
would  give  us  a Bhoja  a century  before  this  sovereign  ; and 
Teiffenthaler  gives  another  426  years  after  Vikrama,  both  of 
whom  are  probably  the  same  with  the  first  prince  of  Tod, 
misplaced  by  blundering  chroniclers.  Prinsep,§  following 
the  Ayin-i  Akbary,  places  Bhoja  the  successor  of  Munja  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  (483)  whom  he  identified  with 
the  first  Bhoja  of  Tod. 

The  next  Bhoja  of  the  Colonel’s  list  lived  in  Samvat 
721  = A.  C.  665.  According  to  the  Aitpur  inscription, ||  a 
Bhoja  was  the  son  of  Gohaditya  and  the  seventh  ancestor  in  a 
direct  line  from  a sovereign  of  the  name  of  Kala  Bhoja,  “a 
hero  resplendent  as  the  sun,”  who  was  followed,  after  eight 
successive  generations,  by  a S'aktikumara,  who  flourished  in 
the  Samvat  year  1034  (i6th  of  Bysakha)  = A.  D.  978.  Col. 
Tod  assumes  the  first  of  these  two  to  be  identical  with  his 
second  Bhoja.  Now,  ascending  from  Saktikumara,  if  we 
allow  eighteen  )’ears  to  each  reign,  *I  Kala  Bhoja  would  be 

* Tod’s  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  8oo. 

t Journal  Asiatique,  Mai  1844,  p.  354. 

t Description  historique  et  geographique  de  I’lnde,  Vol.  I.,  p.  i. 

§ Thomas’s  Prinsep,  Vol.  II.,  j).  250. 

II  Tod’s  History  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  802. 

The  genealogy  of  the  fifteen  princes  of  this  line  runs  as  follows  : i,  Goha- 
ditya ; 2,  Bhoja;  3,  Mahendra ; 4,  Naga  ; 5,  Syeela,  (Sailya?)  6,  Apardjita  ; 7, 
Mahendra;  8,  Kala  Bhoja  ; 9,  Khoinan  ; 10,  Bhirtri[)ada  ; 11,  Singji  ; 12,  Sri 
Ullut  (whose  daughter’s  son)  13,  Nirvahana  ; 14,  Salivahana  ; 15,  Sakti  Kumara. 
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placed  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  (A.  D.  834)  and  Bhoja 
in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century  (A.  D.  708)  instead  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  agreeably  to  the  Jain  date.  This  discre- 
pancy, however,  may  be  reconciled  if  we  allow  the  first  Bhoja 
a reign  of  a little  more  than  forty-three  years  from  A.  D.  665 
to  708,  or  a little  longer  than  an  ordinary  reign  to  one  of  his 
successors.  It  is  probably  this  prince  who  is  described  as  the 
elder  or  Vriddha  Bhoja  at  whose  instance  Vana,  the  poet, 
propitiated  the  sun  by  a poem  of  great  merit  the  Siirynsa- 
ta/ca,  and  rid  himself  of  leprosy  ; and  it  is  possibly  to  him  we 
owe  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  entitled  Sarasvati-kanfhdbhamna, 
and  one  or  two  other  works  which  pass  in  the  name  of  a 
Bhoja  Raja.*  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Manatungas'uri 
and  of  Maura,  the  poet.  If  he  be  admitted  to  have  been 
the  patron  of  Vana,  it  would  require  little  proof  to  shew  that 
he  was  a great  patron  of  learned  men,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a number  of  poets  and  literati,  and  that  without  pledging 
our  faith  to  the  apocryphal  five  hundred  scholars  of  his  court. 
Our  information,  however,  regarding  Vriddha  Bhoja  is  yet 
so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  that  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
to  assume,  farther  than  as  a mere  conjecture,  his  identity 
with  the  second  Bhoja  of  Col.  Tod.  The  expression  Vriddha 
(old)  would  suit  the  first  Bhoja  best,  but  the  date  of  Vana 
would  not  justify  the  assignment.  The  Bhoja  and  Kala 
Bhoja  of  the  Aitpura  record  have  their  counterparts  in  an 
inscription  from  Mount  Abu,  noticed  by  Professor  Wilson, 
but  instead  of  being  nine  generations  removed  from  each 
other,  there  they  appear  as  father  and  son.  Judging  from 
this  circumstance  and  the  fact  of  the  names  of  their  ancestors 
for  two  generations  and  of  their  successors  for  twenty  gene- 
rations being  different  throughout,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  them  to  be  quite  distinct.  They  were  Jains  and 


Coicbrookc’b  Mibccllaiicous  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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bcloncred  to  tlic  solar  race  of  IMcwar.* * * §  The  last  of  the  roll 

o 

lived  in  A.  D.  1286,  which  with  the  usual  allowance  of 
eighteen  years  to  each  reign  would  place  Bhoja  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  (A.  D.  908). 

Kshirasvami,  of  Kashmir  (A.  D.  772),  cites  a Bhoja  as 
the  author  of  a vocabulary  and  a gram  mar, -|-  but  the  editor 
of  the  Vasavadatta  “does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  believe 
that  in  every  instance  Bhoja  is  the  name  of  a king,”  and 
I am  disposed  to  side  with  him. 

The  third  Bhoja  of  Col.  Tod’s  list  is  the  hero  of  the  BJioja- 
prabandlia  and  sovereign  of  Dhara,  Before  I notice  him  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order,  to  record  the 
names  of  two  sovereigns  of  Kanauj  and  one  of  Pehewa.  The 
first  two  occur  in  a copper  plate  inscription^  found  by  the  late 
Col.  Stacy,  a counterpart  of  which  has  lately  been  found 
by  Mr.  Cosserat  at  Saran.  Col.  Stacy’s  inscription  bears 
date  the  65  (?)  of  Vais'akha  of  a local  era,  and  records 
the  grant  of  a village  named  Tikkarika,  which  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  opposite  Benares.  The 
donor’s  name  is  Vinayakapala.  His  ancestors,  who  begin 
their  genealogical  tree  with  a Devas'akti,  include  a Bhoja 
son  of  Ramabhadra,  and  another  son  (?)  of  Mahendrapala. 
In  a paper  entitled  “Vestiges  of  three  Royal  Lines  of 
Kanyakubja  or  Kanouj,”  § allusion  has  been  made  to  a 
huge  inscription  at  Gwalior  which  has  the  name  of  a 
Mahendrapala  with  the  date  960  close  by  it,  then  a Bhoja, 

* Asiatic  Researches,  XVI.  p.  291  et  seq.  The  names  are — i,  Uappaka,  2, 
Ciohila,  3,  Bhoja,  4,  Kala  Bhoja,  5,  Bhartribhatta,  6,  Samaha}-ika,  7,  Khummana. 

8,  Allata,  9,  Naravdhana,  10,  Sakti ? ti,  Suchivarma,  12,  Naravarma,  13, 

Kirtivanna,  14,  Vairi  Sihha,  15,  Vijaya  Sinha,  16,  Ari  Sihha,  17,  Vikiama 
Sifiha,  18,  Samat  Sihha,  9,  Kumara  Sihha,  20,  Mathana  Sihha,  21,  Padma 
Sihha,  22,  Jaita  Sihha,  23,  Teja  Sihha,  24,  Samara  Sihha. 

t Colebrooke’s  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  p.  290. 

X Vide  my  translation  of  this  record,  Journal,  A.  S.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  71. 

§ Journal,  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXXI.,  p,  6. 
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and  then  again  a Mahcndrapala  with  the  date  964  after 
it.  The  transcript  from  which  this  information  has  been 
gleaned  is  described  to  be  “ full  of  breaks,  the  very  per- 
fection of  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and  the  result  of  laborious 
infidelity  in  which  the  copyist  had  in  patches  by  the  dozen 
altered  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  consecutive  letters.”  A 
transcript  from  a fascimilc  from  this  record  has  been  given 
in  the  article  on  the  ‘Vestiges  of  the  kings  of  Gwalior.’  If 
my  reading  of  the  date  of  the  Saran  plate,  which  I offer  as  a 
mere  conjecture,  be  correct,  the  dates  of  the  Devas'akti’s 
descendants  at  eighteen  years  each  reign  would  be: — 


I Devas'akti, 

A.  D. 

779 

2 Vatsaraja,  

791 

3 Nagabhatta,  

814 

4 Ramabhadra, 

832 

5 Bhoja, 

850 

6 Mahendrapala,  

868 

7 Bhoja, 

cc 

00 

8 Vinayaka  pala, 

900 

Should  the  data  upon  which  my  dates  are  founded  be 
not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  dates  therefore  not  accept- 
able, still  the  Bhojas  of  Devas'akti’s  dynasty  will  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  great  sovereign  of  Dhara.  When  Professor 
Wilson  wrote  his  paper  on  the  history  of  Kashmir,  he 
knew  of  only  one  Bhoja  between  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh 
centuries,  and  he  accordingly  made  S'ankaravarma  of  Kash- 
mir, in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  (904  to  920)  sub- 
vert the  extensive  empire  of  the  sovereign  of  Dhara,  and 
solved  the  anachronism  which  this  involved  by  stating  that 
“ we  need  not  expect,  however,  extreme  accuracy  in  this 
matter,  and  may  rest  satisfied  with  considering  it  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  generally  as  an  additional 
testimony  of  Bhoja’s  having  flourished  early  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.” Had  he  the  Stacy  record  before  him  he  would  have 
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found  two  names  of  an  era  which  would  have  completely 
obviated  his  anachronism. 

The  second  of  these  princes  I accept,  on  the  authority  of 
General  Cunningham,  to  have  been  identical  with  the  sovereign 
named  in  an  inscription  on  a Vaishnavite  temple  at  Gwalior. 
He  is  described  as  a “Lord  paramount”  who  flourished  in 
A.  D.  876.  His  genealogy  is  not  given,  but  the  date  of 
his  reign  and  the  fact  that  the  sovereigns  of  Kanauj  about 
that  time  did  exercise  paramount  power  over  Gwalior,  justify 
the  assumption.* 

The  Bhoja  of  Pehewa  occurs  in  an  inscription  recorded 
on  the  side  of  a temple  in  a village  on  the  banks  of  the  Sara- 
svati,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Thanes'var.-f-  The  record  is  very 
imperfect,  having  many  lacunse  and  large  breaks  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  every  line,  but  from  what  remains  a list  of 
ten  names  have  been  made  out.  These  are — 

I.  Mahendra-pala. 

II.  Jatula. 

HI.  ? (illegible). 

IV.  Vajrata. 

V.  Yajnika. 

VI.  Sogga. 

VI  I.  Piirna. 

VI H.  Devaraja. 

IX.  Ramabhadra. 

X.  Bhoja. 

General  Cunningham  says  there  are  two  inscriptions, 
and  they  together  give  the  above  total  of  ten  names,  of  which 
the  last  two  are  in  one  record,  and  the  rest  in  another. 
The  date  of  the  last  king  on  the  inscription  is  apparently 
Samvat  279.  The  facsimile  where  it  is  given,  happens  to  be 


* Vestiges  of  the  Kings  of  Gwalior,  ante,  ji.  353. 

+ See  my  note  on  an  inscription  from  Thaneshwar,  Journal,  A.  S.  Vol. 
XXII.  p.  673. 
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perfectly  clear,  and  the  letters  are  so  well  formed  that  I 
had  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  reading.  But  the  circum- 
stance of  a Bhoja  at  so  early  a date  misled  me  as  to  his 
identity,  and  those  who  afterwards  attempted  to  correct 
me  were  equally  misled.  The  discussions  which  followed 
were  long  and  a good  deal  complicated  by  assumptions 
which  were  not  tenable.  General  Cunningham,  has,  however^ 
since  set  them  at  rest.  He  reads  the  date  to  be  Samvat  276, 
and  taking  the  Samvat  to  be  that  of  S'n'htarsha,  of  Kanauj, 
which  began  in  A.  D.  607,  makes  the  date  of  the  inscription 
to  be  A.  D.  882. 

He  then  observes  : “now  at  this  very  time  we  know  that 
a Raja  Bhoja  Deva  was  paramount  sovereign  of  Gwalior, 
as  his  inscription,  carved  on  the  rock  itself,  is  dated  in  Samvat 
933  or  A.  D.  876.  From  the  Rajatarangini  also  we  learn  that 
a Raja  Bhoja  contended  with  Sankaravarmma,  of  Kashmir, 
who  reigned  between  the  years  883 — 901  A.  D.  lam  quite 
satisfied  that  all  these  records  refer  to  the  same  prince, 
Bhoja  Deva,  who  was  Rajai  of  Kanauj  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  9th  century,  or  from  about  A.  D,  875  to  900.”*  The 
identification  makes  the  prince  named  in  the  Pehewa,  the 
Gwalior,  the  Saran  and  the  Benares  records  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  Kanauj  noticed  on  the  Rajatarangini,  and  I 
accept  it  as  obviously  correct. 

The  last  sovereign  on  my  list  is  the  great  Bhoja  of  Dhar.-f* 
According  to  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  BJioja-pmbandha 
the  BJioja-cJiampu,  and  the  Bhoja-cliarita,  he  was  the  son 
of  Sindhula,  the  grandson  of  Sindhu,  and  the  immediate 
successor  of  Munja.  His  country,  Malava,  was  an  ancient  and 
renowned  seat  of  learning,  and  his  people  were  noted  for  their 
refined  manners  and  high  civilization.  Hiouen-Thsang,  who 
visited  the  place  in  the  sevcntli  century,  says“les  habitants 

* Journal  A.  .S.,  Vol.  XXXIII,,  p.  230. 

t The  Rdja-marianda  gives  R.'inamngamalla  as  an  alias  of  lliis  Bhoja. 
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des  province  sont  d’un  caracterc  douz  et  poll,  et  ils  aiment  et 
estiment  la  culture  des  lettres.  Dans  les  cinq  parties  de 
rinde,  * * * ce  pays  et  celui  de  Magadha,  sont  les  deux  seuls 
royaumes  dont  les  habitants  se  fassent  remarquer  par  ramour 
de  I’etude,  I’estime  pour  la  vertu,  la  facilite  de  Telocution,  et 
rharmonie  du  langage,”  * Kalidasa,  at  a much  earlier  date, 
sang  of  its  glories  in  more  than  one  of  his  immortal  works. 

IMunja,  according  to  Vallala,f  the  author  of  the  BJioja-pm- 
bandha,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sindhula  who  bestowed 
the  kingdom  upon  him  in  supercession  of  his  son,  who  was 
then  only  five  years  old  and  utterly  incompetent  to  assume 
the  cares  of  state.  The  Blioja-cJiarita  contradicts  this  state- 
ment, and  makes  Munja  a foundling,  who  was  brought  home  by 
Sindhu  to  be  nursed  by  his  wife  Padmavati.  Sindhu,  says  the 
fabler,  was  out  on  a hunting  expedition,  and,  when  alone  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  found  on  a tuft  of  Munja  grass  ( Saccharuni 
1/mnJa,  Rox.)  a new-born  babe,  which  he  brought  home  and 
reared  up  under  the  name  of  Munja.  The  two  biographers 
agree  in  giving  Bhoja  a long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty-five 
years,  seven  months  and  three  days,  interrupted  only  for  a short 
period  when  a jogi  or  mendicant,  under  pretence  of  teaching 
him  the  art  of  transferring  one’s  soul  from  one  body  to 
another,  sent  the  king’s  soul  to  animate  the  body  of  a parrot, 
and  himself  entered  the  king’s  body  and  reigned  in  his  stead. 
An  accident  enabled  Bhoja,  through  the  intervention  of  Chan- 
drasena,  of  Chandravati',  to  regain  his  mortal  coil  from  the 
usurper.  The  story  is  obviously  intended  to  euphemise  the 
historical  fact  of  Bhoja  having  been  defeated  and  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  a Chalukya  king  of  the  name  of 
Somes' vara.  SomesVara  reigned  between  1040  to  1049,  and  it 


* Ilistoire  cle  la  Vie  et  cles  Voyages  de  Iliouen  Thsang,  p.  204. 
t Vallabha  Pandit  according  to  some  MSS.  His  time  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  A.  D.  1340.  M.  M.  Pavie  has  published  a translation  of  this  work 
in  the  Journal  Asialique  for  March,  April,  1844,  pp.  1S4,  et  scq. 
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must  have  been  between  those  years  that  Bhoja  lived  a fugi- 
tive. He  died  a natural  death,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his 
adopted  son  Gajilnanda.*  The  latter  was  childless,  and  with 
him,  therefore,  ended  the  glory  of  the  Pramara  race  at  Dhar. 
Chaitan  Pilla,  a great  zemindar  of  the  Tuar  lineage,  was 
elected  the  successor  of  Gajananda,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  in  Dhar  for  214  years. 

With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  Bhoja’s  reign,  the 
whole  of  these  statements  have  been  questioned.  The  story 
of  Munja’s  birth  is  purely  mythical,  designed  more  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  his  uncommon  name  than  to  narrate  sober 
facts.  Professor  Lassenf  is  of  opinion  that  Munja  was  really 
the  uncle  of  Bhoja,  and  that  he  came  to  the  throne  by  usur- 
pation when  his  brother  Sindhula,  or  whatever  else  was  his 
name,  was  away  from  his  capital  on  an  expedition  to  the 
South.  This  may  be  to  some  extent  inferred  from  the  story 
which  says  that  once  when  an  astrologer  foretold  that  Munja 
would  take  the  kingdom  from  his  brother,  Sindhula  ordered 
Munja  to  be  beheaded,  and,  subsequently,  repenting  of  his 
rash  command,  made  his  sceptre  over  to  him,  and  retired  to 
the  South  to  found  a kingdom  of  his  own.  The  story  of 
the  jogi  and  his  metempsychosis  may,  likewise,  be  set  down  to 
pure  invention,  or  a poetical  euphemism,  as  stated  above,  for 
an  invasion  from  the  south,  which  compelled  Bhoja  to  fly 
from  his  kingdom  for  a time  ; and  the  accounts  of  his  death 
and  successors  have  been  controverted  by  the  testimony  of 
authentic  inscriptions  recorded  by  his  descendants. 

The  parentage  of  Bhoja,  as  given  by  his  biographers, 
has  the  support  of  an  inscription  found  by  Col.  Tod  at 
Madhukarghar  in  Harauti;:];  but  it  differs  from  the  biographers 


* The  name  has  been  differently  given  in  different  places, 
t Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  dcs  Morgenlandes,  Vol.  VII.  p.  345. 

J Transact.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  I.  p.  226.  It  records  the  names  of  Sindhu, 
Sindhula,  Bhoja,  Udayaditya  and  Naravarma. 
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in  giving  the  succession  of  Bhoja  to  a relative,  Udayaditya, 
whose  descendants  occupied  the  throne  of  Dhar  for  several 
generations. 

A second  inscription  from  a temple  on  the  west  bank 
of  Weyne  Ganga  near  Nagpur,  decyphered  by  Pandit  Ball 
Gangadhar  Shastri,  of  Bombay,*  gives  a different  genealogy. 
According  to  it,  the  founder  of  Bhoja’s  family  was  a Vairi- 
sinha  of  the  Pramara  race,  who  was  followed  by  his  son 
Bhimaka.  Bhimaka  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Raja  or  Bhoja 
Raja,  and  he  by  his  younger  brother  Bhadra  Raja.  Bhadra 
was  the  father  of  Bhoja  Raja,  and  Bhoja  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Udayaditya,  whose  son,  Naravarmadeva,  recorded  the 
inscription.  To  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  the 
Madhukarghar  monument  was  found  impracticable,  and  it  was 
accordingly  suggested  that  the  latter  may  be  cast  overboard, 
as  well  as  the  BJioja-prabandJia  and  the  Bhoja-cJiayita^  inas- 
much as  we  possess  but  a very  imperfect  paraphrase  of  it, 
and  that  prepared  by  an  untrustworthy  interpreter.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Nagpur  record,  however,  has  since  been 
found  to  be  even  more  untrustworthy  than  the  paraphrase 
of  Col.  Tod’s  pandits,  and  its  roll  of  names  to  be  in  more 
than  one  instance  quite  illusory.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Lassen  in  his  notice  of  a copper-plate  inscription 
brought  from  Sattara  and  decyphered  by  him.f 

The  legend  of  the  copper-plate  is,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  Shastri’s  errors,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  stone 
tablet  at  Nagpur,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
plate  had  been  originally  deposited  in  the  same  temple  upon 
the  portico  of  which  the  stone  is  affixed,  and  that  it  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Sattara,  most  probably  by  the 
Marhattas,  though  the  when  and  the  why  cannot  now  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  No  facsimile  of  the  document  has 

* Journal  Bombay  B.  R.  A.  Society,  No.  VI.  p.  259. 

t Zeitscrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  \'ol.  \’II.  p.  194. 
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yet  been  published,  but  from  the  satisfactory  state  of  pre- 
servation of  the  original  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
the  Professor  has  examined  it  letter  by  letter,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  authenticity,  or  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  its  interpretation. 

It  opens  with  a salutation  to  Sarasvati,  and  after  re- 
counting the  origin  of  the  Pramara  race,  states  that  in  it  was 
born  a king  of  the  name  of  Vairisifiha,  “ who  ruled  the  earth, 
shaming  Indra  in  heaven  by  his  prosperity.'’  His  son  and 
successor  Siyaka  had  two  children,  Munja  and  Sinharaja,  of 
whom  Munja  the  eldest  succeeded  his  father.  How  Munja 
died,  the  record  explains  not,  but  after  describing  the  might 
and  heroism  of  his  brother  Sinharaja,  makes  his  son  Bhoja 
Raja  assume  the  sovereignty.  This  Bhoja*  is  no  doubt  the 
great  king  of  the  Bhoja-pmbandha,  but  his  panegyrist  has 
nothing  to  record  of  him  besides  a few  unmeaning  platitudes 
about  great  victories,  unrivalled  heroism,  and  so  forth.  No 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  his  “ nine  gems,”  nor  of  the  en- 
couragement he  offered  to  learning  and  learned  men,  although 
the  Bhoja-pmbandha  devotes  three-fourths  of  its  space  to  re- 
counting the  names  of  the  several  poets  who  graced  his  court 
and  to  choice  selections  from  their  compositions.  Anyhow  it 
is  certain  that  the  Vdkyapadiya,  the  Rdjainrigdnka,  and  the 
Rdjamdrtanda  commentary  on  the  Yoga  aphorisms  which 
pass  in  the  name  of  a Bhoja,  owe  their  origin  to  him,  or  to  his 
patronage.  On  the  death  of  Bhoja,  the  country,  says  the  in- 
scription, was  overrun  by  enemies,  and  anarchy  everywhere 
reigned  supreme,  until  at  last  a kinsman  ( Band/iii)-]-  of  the 

* The  Bedi3'as  or  Gypsies  of  India  hold  a Bhoja  to  be  the  founder  of  necro- 
mancy and  jugglery,  and  the  Bengali  romance  Bhdnumati  supports  the  idea. 
The  common  name  of  conjuration  in  Bengali  is  Bhojabaji,  or  the  feats  of  Bhoja, 
but  no  mention  of  it  has  been  met  with  in  any  Sanskrit  work. 

t By  a mistaken  estimate  of  the  first  word  in  the  following  extr.act  a writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  .\mcrican  Oriental  Society  has  been  led  to  call  Ud.'iyadil}a 
tlie  son  of  Bhoja  : 
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name  of  Udayudit}’a  assumed  the  sovereignty  and  brought 
peace  and  prosperity  in  his  train.  Laksmadeva,  son  of 
Udayaditya,  was  a mighty  prince,  He  stretched  his  arms 
over  all  India,  and  his  conquests,  says  the  chronicler,  extend- 
ed from  Gour  in  the  east  to  Balkh  beyond  Affghanistan, 
and  from  Mainak  on  the  Himalaya,  to  Ceylon  in  the  south  ; 
the  countries  especially  named  being  Gour,  Anga,  Kalinga, 
Tripura,  Chola,  Pandya,  Ceylon,  Mainak,  and  Balkh  on  the 
Oxus.  Much  of  this  no  doubt  is  attributable  to  poetical  hy- 
perbole, for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Lakshmadheva,  a mere 
duke  as  he  was,  did  wage  war  against  Madhavasena,  the  Vaidya 
king  of  Bengal,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  pillars  of  victory 
even  in  Central  India,  or  proceed  so  far  as  Cabul  to  give 
battle  to  the  Gaznavides  in  their  own  country.  The  centre  of 
northern  India  was  at  his  time  held  by  the  Palas  of  Kanauj, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  fall  a prey  to  the  rapacity  of  a 
vassal.  His  conquests  in  Chola,  Pandya,  and  Tripura  may  be 
facts,  but  they  must  have  been  of  an  ephemeral  character. 

The  Ujjayim'  plates,  decyphered  by  Colebrooke,* *  makes 
no  mention  of  Lakshmadeva,  but  carries  the  succession  from 
Udayaditya  successively  to  Naravarmadeva,  Yas'ovarmadeva 
and  the  two  sons  of  the  last,  namely  Jayavarmadeva  and 
Lakshmi'varmadeva.  The  Sattara  plates  call  Lakshmadeva 
the  brother  of  Naravarma,  and  assign  to  the  latter  sufficient 
power  to  commute  a grant  of  two  villages  made  by  the  for- 
mer into  one  of  one  village,  and  make  Lakshmadeva  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a matter  of  course.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that 

Journal  A.  O.  S.  Vol.  II.  p.  29 — 35,  Vol.  I p.  517. 

The  Nagpur  inscription  has  the  word  BandJiu,  though  the  decypherer  read  it 
citmaja.  Probably  the  same  cause  led  the  interpreter  of  the  Madhuhargarh  in- 
scription to  call  him  the  son  of  Phoja. 

* Miscellaneous  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  297. 
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Naravarma  was  the  immediate  heir  and  successor  of  Udaya- 
ditya  in  Malwa,  and  that  his  brother  held  an  appanage  to  the 
south  of  the  Vindhya,  having  Nagpur  for  its  capital.  Pro- 
bably he  was  a governor  of  the  southern  provinces  during  his 
father’s  life-time,  and  subsequently  retained  them  for  himself 
in  vassalage  to  his  brother.*  Professor  Lassen  supposes  that 
he  must  have  revolted  against  his  brother,  by  whom  he  was 
overcome  and  expelled  the  country,  and  hence  it  is  that  he 
names  Naravarma  in  the  inscription  without  any  praise.  It 
may  be  urged,  however,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would 
have  scarcely  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  revocation 
of  his  grant  by  his  brother  in  a document  intended  only 
to  record  the  glories  of  his  family,  and  his  dedication  of  a 
temple  to  his  god-elect. 

But  however  that  be,  certain  it  is  that  he  was  a son  of 
Bhoja’s  successor,  Udayaditya,  and  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  this  being  the  case  the  question 
arises,  is  the  Bhoja  of  the  Sattara  inscription  identical  with 
the  sovereign  of  that  name  noticed  in  the  Madhukargarh 
record  and  the  BJioja-prabandJia  ? or  is  he  different  ? The 
two  last  authorities  concur  in  giving  the  same  genealogy,  and 
evidently  intend  to  describe  the  same  prince.  It  is  true  the 
Bhoja-pmbandJia  names  Munja,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
Madhukargarh  tablet,  but  as  the  object  of  the  latter  was  only 
to  give  the  lineal  ancestors  of  Bhoja  Raja,  the  omission  is 
not  a matter  of  any  consequence,  inasmuch  as  Munja  was 
only  an  uncle  of  Bhoja,  and  could  not  therefore  be  included 
among  his  direct  ancestors.  The  Sattara  and  the  Nagpur 
inscriptions  name  Munja  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Bhoja,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  hero 
of  the  Bhoja-Prabandha,  but  it  makes  Munja  the  son  of 
Siyaka,  and  Bhoja  that  of  Sinhanija.  This  discrepancy  is 
farther  confounded  by  an  inscription  from  Ujjayini,  dcc)’phercd 


* Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.indes,  Vol.  II.  p.  340. 
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by  me  in  1850,*  and  another  found  at  Indore  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, f both  of  which  make  a 
Krishnaraja  to  bo  the  first  of  a line  of  kings  of  Malwa,  the 
second  of  which  was  a Vairisinha,  the  third  Siyaka,  and  the 
fourth  Vakpatiraja  alias  Amoghavarsa,  alias  Vallabhana- 
rendra.  The  last  made  a grant  of  land  at  Ujjayini  in  the 
year  of  Samvat  1031=  A.  D.  974,  and  subsequently  another 
in  Samvat  1036=  A.  D.  980,  just  when,  according  to  the  Sat- 
tara  record,  the  capital  of  Malwa  must  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  Munja,  or  his  immediate  predecessor.  Here,  it  is  true,  we 
have  the  Vairisinha  of  the  Sattara  plate,  but  his  son  Siyaka  is 
followed,  not  by  Munja,  but  by  Vakpatiraja  whose  alternative 
names  were  Amoghavarsha  and  Vallabhanarendra.  To  solve 
this  difficulty,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Siyaka  of  the 
Sattara,  the  Ujjayam'  and,  the  Indore  plates  is  but  an  alias 
of  the  Sindhu  of  the  Madhukargarh  monument  and  of  the 
Bhoja-Prabandha,  and  that  Munja  is  but  a nickname  of 
Vakpati  alias  Amoghavarsha  ; Sindhula  being  the  alter  ego 
of  Siiiharaja.  It  must  readily  be  admitted  that  there  is  little 
to  justify  these  assumptions,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
grave  monumental  records  and  title-deeds  of  real  property 
should  so  name  the  same  individuals  as  not  be  recognisable 
without  assuming  farfetched  aliases,  and  yet  the  identity  of 

* Journal.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  475.  The  conjecture  thrown  out  there 
regarding  the  position  of  Vakpati  is  untenable. 

t Journal,  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  195.  Mr.  Ilall,  with  his  wonted  predilection 
for  microscopic  criticism,  complains  in  this  paper,  as  elsewhere,  of  Colebrooke’s 
imperfect  translations  of  the  impreeatory  verses  in  the  record,  and  supplies  new 
versions  of  some  under  the  apology  of  more  than  one  of  their  number  having 
been  “ repeatedly  misinterpreted but  unfortunately  for  his  criticisms  he  fre- 
quently misinterprets  where  his  predecessors  were  correct.  One  notable  instance 
of  this  occurs  at  page  210  where  “ unsteady  as  a drop  of  water  on  a lotus  leaf” 
of  Colebrooke  having  been  converted  into  “uncertain  as  a bead  of  water  on  the 
petal  of  a lotus,”  the  idea  of  unsteadiness  has  been  entirely  lost ; since  it  is  only 
on  the  Hat  leaf  of  the  lotus  that  water  is  tremulous  and  not  on  its  more  or  less 
slanting  petals. 
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time  and  place  mentioned  leaves  us  no  alternative.  The 
Krishnaraja  of  the  Indore  and  Ujjayini  plates  could  not 
reign  at  the  last  named  place  simultaneously  with  the  des- 
cendants of  the  Vairisifiha  of  the  Sattara  plates,  and  we 
must  therefore  either  admit  that  they  were  identical,  or 
assume  one  of  the  two  lines  of  kings  to  be  mythical.  The 
last  is  impossible,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  donative  records 
of  undoubted  authenticity. 

That  those  records  allude  to  the  same  time  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  show.  The  Sattara  inscription  of  Lakshmadeva  bears 
date  ii6i  Samvat=  A.  D.  1104.  His  brother  Naravarma  was 
succeeded  in  Malwa  by  his  son  Yas  ovarma,  who  celebiated  the 
anniversary  of  his  father’s  death  on  the  8th  of  the  waxing 
moon  in  the  month  of  Kartika  S.  1191  (A.  13.  1133)  by  the 
donation  of  two  villages  to  a Brahman  of  some  sanctity.  This 
grant  was  subsequently  ratified  by  his  son  Jayavarma  on  the 
15th  of  the  waxing  moon  in  the  month  of  S'ravana  S.  1200= 

1 6th  July,  A.  D.  1144.*  Colebrooke  supposed  that  Nara- 
varma must  have  died  in  Samvat  1190,  or  otherwise  his  son 
could  not  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  funeral  in  the  year 
following.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case  , foi  the 
sdnivatsarika  or  anniversary  s'rdddha  is  an  observance  which 
recurs  every  year,  and  therefore  allusion  to  it  implies  any  time 
beyond  eleven  lunisolar  months  and  twenty-nine  days  , no 
matter  whether  it  be  one  or  many  years.f  Allown'ng  for  this 
uncertainty,  a range  of  only  ten  years,  this  much  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  Naravarma  died  betw'een  1180  and  1 190  Sam- 
vat. Now  if  we  allow  him  a reign  of  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
short  one  of  fifteen  to  his  father  Udayiiditya,  the  close  of 
Bhoja’s  reign  will  be  placed  between  Samvat  1140  and^j^ 

**  Colebrooke’s  Misc.  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  p.  299. 

t Wilson,  Lassen,  and  others  h.ave  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Colebtooke, 
but  the  practice  of  the  samvatsarika  s'mddka  is  so  strictly  observed  in  the  present 
day,  that  I m.ake  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it,  and  in  so  doing  I am  glad  to  find 
I have  the  support  of  Professor  Weber. 
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A.  D.  1083  to  1093,  the  commencement  of  it  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  has  been  already  assuiTi' 
ed  on  the  strength  of  Vakpati’s  making  grants  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ujjayini  that  he  held  sovereign  power  in 
that  capital  and  the  province  in  which  it  was  situated,  in  the 
year  of  Vikrama  1036=  A.  D.  980,  and  if  we  may  attach  any 
importance  to  their  ultra-regal  titles,  his  predecessors  for  three 
generations  were  anointed  kings,  who,  most  probably,  though 
not  necessarily,  did  reign  at  the  same  place  immediately  be- 
fore him.  Consequently  it  must  follow  that  either  Vairisinha 
and  his  successors  of  the  Sattara  plate,  including  Siyaka, 
Munja  and  Bhoja,  flourished  after  Vakpati  and  within  980  to 
1083  A.  D.,  or  the  latter  was  identical  with  Munja.  The  first 
alternative  would  give  a century  for  four  reigns  and  that  on 
the  supposition  that  Vakpati  died  immediately  after  the  grant 
named  above,  while  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Kuindrapdla 
Charita  to  shew  that  Munja  was  alive  in  Samvat  1079 
A.  D.  1020,  when  Durlabha  visited  him  on  his  pilgrimage,*  and 
that  of  tradition,  the  Bhoja-charita  and  the  Bhoja-prabandJia^ 
to  assign  to  Bhoja  a reign  of  fifty-five  years,  seven  months  and 
three  days,  which  leaves  only  six  years  unaccounted  for,  and 
to  be  disposed  of  either  by  assignment  to  Munja  or  Udaya- 
ditya.  Professor  Lassen  has  accepted  the  traditionary  reign 
of  Bhoja,  and  I feel  fully  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  his  wide-spread 
fame  over  all  India  without  allowing  him  a long  and  prospe- 
rous rule. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to 
divide  Malwa  into  two  principalities,  assigning  one  with 
Ujjayim'  for  its  capital  to  the  line  of  Vakpati,  and  the  other 
with  Dhar  for  its  metropolis,  to  the  house  of  Munja.  But 
this  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  known  fact  of  the 
successors  of  Bhoja  having  owned  the  whole  of  Malwa  and 

* Lassen’s  Zcitschrift,  Vol.  p.  220. 
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a good  deal  beyond  it  for  their  dominion,  and  they  were 
avowedly  sovereigns  of  much  less  renown  and  acquisitive 
tendency  than  their  ancestors  ; not  to  advert  to  the  rather 
improbable  fact  of  Dhar  and  Ujjayini,  having  each  a Siyaka 
and  a Vairisinha  at  the  same  time. 

A not  very  weighty  objection  to  this  identification  of  the 
two  Vairisihlias  and  Siyakas  arises  from  the  tenor  of  one  of 
the  land  grants  of  Vakpati  which  was  ratified  by  a Rudra- 
ditya,  and  which  consequently  implies  his  vassalage  or  subor- 
dination to  him.  A second  grant  of  his,  however,  which  is 
four  years  earlier,  was  issued  without  any  ratification  and 
under  the  authoritative  declaration  “ by  my  own  order” 
^T^T^TZl^r.  Besides  the  princes  of  Central  India,  and  indeed 
of  India  generally,  held  their  power  under  such  uncertain 
tenure  and  within  such  circumscribed  areas  that  their  inde- 
pendence and  vassalage  were  matters  of  frequent  recurrence, 
and  they  cannot  be  used  as  arguments  against  their  conse- 
cutive reigns  in  their  own  dominions.  At  any  rate  should 
the  reign  of  Vakpati  and  his  predecessors  in  Malwa  be  on 
this  account  doubted,  still  the  relationship  of  Bhoja  cannot 
for  that  reason  suffer,  while  the  dates  of  his  successors  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  his  era. 

Those  dates  have  been  verified,  first,  by  the  inscriptions 
from  Sattara  and  Nagpur  which  place  Lakshmadeva  and 
Naravarma.in  S.  i i6i  = A.  D.  1 104  ; second,  by  three  inscrip- 
tions from  Ujjayini,  one  of  which  gives  the  dates  of  Yas'ovarma 
(1191  S.  = A.  D.  1137),  and  the  other  of  his  son  Lakshmi- 
varma  (1200  S.  = A.  D.  1143);  and  third  by  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Piplianagar*  which  places  Arjunavarma  the  great 
grandson  of  Yas'ovarma  in  1272  S.  = A.  D.  1211 — 1215,  and 
the  statement  of  which  has  since  been  verified  by  a copper- 
plate from  Sehore  bearing  the  same  date.f  These  leave  no 

♦Journal,  A.  S.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  ;26. 

t Journal,  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  VII.,  p,  24. 
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doubt  as  to  Bhoja’s  reign  ha\'ing  closed  in  the  year  1083  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  taking  the  traditionary  period  of  his 
reign  to  be  correct,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Dhar  would 
be  placed  in  the  year  1026.  This  would  give  a reign  of  near 
fifty  years  to  Vakpati  alias  Munja,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  cannot  but  raise  our  suspicion,  but  with  the 
date  before  us  we  must  accept  it  as  a fact  until  otherwise 
settled  by  future  enquiry. 

A stone  inscription  from  Bhera  Ghat  on  the  Nurbudda* 
calls  Alhanadevi,  the  queen  of  Gayakarnadeva,  of  Chedi,  the 
grand-daughter  through  her  mother,  of  Udayaditya,  and  makes 
one  of  her  sons,  Narasinha,  reign  in  the  year  A.  D.  907, 
another,  Jayasinha,  in  928,  and  her  great  grandson,  Ajaya- 
sifiha,  a minor,  in  932,  This  carries  Udayaditya  a century 
before  Bhoja.  The  anachronism,  however,  may  be  explained 
if  we  assume  the  Samvat  of  the  inscription  to  be  other  than 
that  of  Vikrama,  probably  of  Vallabhi,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  that  era  ever  extended  so  far  as  Chedi. 

Commenting  on  an  inscription  from  Oode}’pur  near 
Sagore,  Mr.  Torrens-f*  was  led  to  assign  Udayaditya  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  Lassen,  adopting  that  assignment,  made 
it  correspond  with  the  date  given  in  the  Ayin-i  Akbery.  But 
the  transcript  of  the  document  as  decyphered  by  Kamala- 
kanta  is  so  full  of  lacunae  and  so  imperfect  with  all,  that  it 
has  no  claims  whatever  to  any  consideration.  The  Udaya- 
ditya era  suposed  to  be  mentioned  in  it  is  simply  the  result 
of  an  illusion. 

Bentley  places  the  close  of  Bhoja’s  reign  in  A.  D.  io82,|: 
which  differs  from  our  assignment  by  only  a single  year. 
Lassen’s  date  is  wider  by  ten  years,  owing  to  his  having 
assumed  the  death  of  Naravarmato  have  taken  place  in  1190 

* Journal,  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  499. 

t Journal,  A.  S.,  p.  545.,  Vol.  IX. 

X Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  243. 
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and  not  a few  years  before  it,  as  we  assume  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  differences,  however,  are  so  slight  that  they 
cannot  affect  the  general  conclusion  that  Bhoja  Pramara  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  his  reign  spreading  to 
within  a few  years  of  1026  to  1083  of  the  Christian  era. 


XIX. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  ASOKA. 


Position  of  As'oka  in  Indian  history.  Notice  of  him  in  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
literature  of  Nepal.  As'oka-avadana.  Geneology.  Di.screpancies  in  the 
Puranas,  &c.  Vindusara  marries  Subhadrairgi.  Birth  of  As'oka.  His 
pupilage.  Deputed  to  Takshas'ila.  Succeeds  his  father.  Suppresses 
the  revolt  of  his  brother.  Assassinates  his  kinsmen.  Directs  the  murder 


of  some  ladies  of  his  family.  Anecdote  of  Samudra.  As'oka  feels  interest- 
ed in  Buddhism.  Erects  Chaityas.  Birth  of  his  son.  Upa  Gupta.  Pil- 
grimage, and  devotion  to  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Buddha  Gaya.  Destruction 
and  revivification  of  the  tree.  Deputation  of  As'oka’s  son  to  Takshas'ila,  and 
his  renunciation  of  the  world.  Murder  of  Vitas'oka.  Indication  in  the  Lats 


of  the  religion  of  As'oka.  Arguments  in  favour  of  his  early  Jainism  refuted. 
F all  the  ancient  Indian  monarchs  whose  monu- 
ments have  come  down  to  us,  the  Emperor  As'oka 
was  the  greatest.  His  sway  extended  from  Kapurdi- 
giri  in  the  Eusafzai  country  to  Dhaiili  in  Cuttack,  and  from 
north  Tirhut  to  the  Peninsula  of  Gujarat.  His  anxiety  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects  was  great,  and  his  edicts  show  the 
intelligent  interest  he  took  in  their  welfare.  He  is,  however, 
the  least  known  by  the  people  in  the  present  day.  As  a 
renegade  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  he  was  detested  by 
the  Hindus,  and  nowhere  noticed  in  their  ancient  records  ; 


and  the  Buddhists,  whose  ranks  he  joined,  having  been  ex- 
pelled the  country,  could  not  keep  his  name  alive  in  India. 
To  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Tumour,  of  Ceylon,  belongs  the  credit 
of  first  bringing  his  name  to  the  notice  of  European  Orien- 
talists ; and  the  identification  by  James  Prinsep  of  the 
name  with  the  Piyadasi  of  the  Lat  inscriptions,  laid  the 
ground-work  of  the  historical  chronology  of  ancient  India. 
Next  to  the  identification,  made  by  the  founder  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  of  Chandragupta  with  the  Sandrocottus  of  the 
Greeks,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance. 
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The  next  important  event  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  As'oka  was  the  discovery  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  Litera- 
ture of  Nepal,  hor  it  too  are  European  scholars  indebted 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  associates  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  distinguished  alike  for  his  literary  and  scientific 
researches— who  first  unlocked  the  store-house  of  Nepalese 
Buddhism.  Mr.  B.  II.  Hodgson,  to  whom  I refer,  collected  three 
sets  of  MSS.  of  this  literature,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  another  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  third  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 
The  first  of  these  remains  yet  untouched  ; the  second  has  the 
benefit  of  only  a nominal  catalogue  ; but  the  third  fell  into 
the  hands  of  that  profound  scholar,  Eugene  Burnouf,  who 
drew  from  it  the  materials  of  his  invaluable  Histoirc  du  Bud- 
dhisJHe  tndieii.  In  that  work  the  learned  savant  notices 
three  MSS.  bearing  on  the  life  of  As'oka.  One  of  them  is 
named  A.  jcidcuwi-s  citctkci^  but  of  it  he  gives  no  analysis. 
According  to  its  name  it  should  contain  a hundred  legends, 
but  the  MS.  of  it  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Library 
compi  ises  only  ninety  tales  j and  these  do  not  refer  to  the 
history  of  As'oka.  The  second  work  is  the  Divya-avaddna. 
It  is  a prose  work,  devoted  entirely  to  the  life  of  As'oka,  and 
Burnouf  has  supplied  a complete  translation  of  it ; but  the 
Library  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  does  not  possess  a MS. 
of  it.  The  last  is  the  As  oka-avaddna,  and  on  it  I rely  for 
the  substance  of  the  following  brief  remarks.  The  work 
extends  to  276  folia,  and  comprises  about  ten  thousand 
anushtup  verses.  Its  author’s  name  is  not  given  ; but  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  related  by  one  Jayas'ri  to  his  disciples  at 
the  Kukkuta  Vihara,  in  a garden  named  Upakanthikarama, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  near  PatalijDUtra.  The 
authority  quoted  is  that  of  a saint  named  Upa  Gupta,  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  king.  The  first  hundred  and  five  folia 
of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  As'oka,  and  the  rest  is 
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made  up  of  tales  and  anecdotes  said  to  have  been  related  by 
the  saint  for  the  edification  of  his  royal  pupil,  and  to  illustrate 
the  morality  of  the  Bauddha  religion. 

The  work  opens  with  the  genealogy  of  As'oka  from 
Bimbisara,  king  of  Rajagriha,  who  was  a contemporary  of 
S'akya.  The  lineal  descendants  of  Bimbisara  were — 

2.  Mahipala.  7.  Turakuri. 

3.  Udayi's'a,  8.  Mahamandala. 

4.  Munda.  9.  Prasenajit. 


5,  Kakav'arni.  10.  Nanda. 

6.  Sahali.  ii.  Vindusara. 

These  names  occur  in  the  life  of  As'oka  given  in  the 


Divya-avaddna,  except  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  7th,  which 
have  been  differently  given,  Ajatas'atru  appearing  for  Mahi- 
pala, Udayin  for  Udayi's'a,  Muyin  or  Udayibhava,  for  Munda, 
and  Tulakuchi  for  Turakuri  or  Turakuri.  In  the  absence  of 
necessary  MSS.  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  these 
differences  are  due  to  copyist’s  errors.  Apparently  they  are. 
The  lists  given  in  the  Pali  annals  and  in  the  Vishnu  Purana 


are  more  seriously  discrepant.  They  stand  thus  : — 

Vishnu  Piirdna,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1 80-1 86.  Mahdivanso,  pp.  15-20. 

Ajatasattu. 
Udayibhaddhako. 
Anuruddhako. 
Mundo. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

13 


S'isunaga. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


Kakavarna. 

Kshemadharman. 

Kshattraiyas. 

Vidmisara,  or  Bimbisara. 

Ajatas'atru. 

Darbhaka. 

Udayas'va. 

Nandivardhana. 

Mahanandi. 

Sumalya,  <S:c.,  the  nine  Nandas 
Chandragupta. 

Vindusara. 

The  other  Puranas  give  many  different  versions  of  the 


7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 


Nagadasako. 

Susunago. 

Kalas'oko. 

Ten  sons  of  the  last, 
no  name  given. 
Chandagutto. 
Bindusaro. 
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names  above  noted,  (see  Mr.  Hall’s  Notes  in  loco  citl).  The 
Pali  names  are  obviously  not  so  authentic  as  the  Buddhist 
ones  from  Nepal.  The  latter  were  very  early  translated  into 
the  Chinese,  and  have  therefore  better  claim  to  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  Chandragupta  from  the  latter  is  significant. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  Nepalese  writer  that 
Vindusara  came  to  Pataliputra  from  Rajagriha,  it  suggests 
the  idea  that  Chundragupta  was  the  sole  king  of  his  race, 
and  that  the  Mauriya  line  commenced  and  ended  with  him. 
The  Pali  annals  make  Vindusara  the  son  of  Chandragupta. 
If  so,  he  could  not  have  come  from  Rdjagriha  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestral  capital  of  Pataliputra.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  place  to  enter  into  a discussion  on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  work  under  notice,  Vindusara  of  Raja- 
griha became  the  king  of  Pataliputra,  and  his  eldest  son  was 
Susima.  When  Vindusara  was  reigning  at  Patalipurta,  a 
Brahman  of  Champapuri  presented  him  a daughter  named 
Subhadrahgi.  The  damsel  was  extraordinarily  beautiful,  and, 
a soothsayer  having  foretold  that  she  would  be  the  wife  of  a 
great  king  and  mother  of  a universal  monarch,  the  father 
made  the  present  with  a view  to  help  the  prophecy.  The 
immediate  fruit  of  this  presentation  did  not,  however,  prove 
satisfactory  to  Subhadrangi  Immured  in  the  palace,  she 
was,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  princesses  of  the  zenana, 
doomed  to  menial  service.  Among  other  low  occupations 
she  was  ordered  to  acquire  the  art  of  a barber,  whereby,  she 
was  told,  she  would  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  king.  When 
well  proficient  in  the  art,  she  was  ordered  by  the  princesses 
to  go  and  shave  the  king.  She  did  so,  and  acquitted  herself 
so  well  that  the  king  offered  to  grant  her  any  boon  she  wish- 
ed. She  prayed  for  his  society  ; but  the  king  denounced 
her  on  account  of  her  being  of  the  low  caste  of  a barber. 
She  explained  that  she  was  only  acting  the  part  of  a 
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barber  by  order  of  the  princesses  of  the  palace,  but  that  she 
was  a Brahinani  by  birth,  and  had  been  presented  to  the 
king  expressly  with  a view  to  his  marrying  her.  The  king, 
thus  reminded  of  her  history,  granted  her  wish,  and  made 
her  the  chief  queen  of  the  palace.  As'oka  was  the  first 
fruit  of  this  union.  He  was  so  named  because  the  mother 
emancipated  herself  from  her  sufferings  by  his  birth,  the 
word  meaning  “griefless.”  The  lady  had  a second  son  named 
Vitas'oka,  or  Vigatas'oka,  which  words  have  a similar  meaning. 
As'oka.  was  uncomely  in  his  person,  and  that  was  the  cause 
of  his  not  winning  the  affection  of  his  father.  His  conduct 
too  was  repulsive.  He  was  so  very  unruly  and  troublesome, 
that  he  got  the  nick-name  of  or  ‘ the  violent.’  His 

father  made  him  over  for  training  to  an  astrologer,  named 
Pingalavatsa,  who  foretold,  after,  casting  various  kinds  of 
lots,  that  the  boy  would  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Pataliputra. 

When  the  prince  had  attained  his  majority  his  character 
did  not  mend  ; he  was  found  so  troublesome  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  get  rid  of  him  by  deputing  him  to  quell 
a mutiny  which  had  broken  out  at  Takshas'ila,  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  empire.  His  eflbrts,  seconded, 
according  to  the  text,  by  divine  declaration  resounding  in  the 
air  and  certain  celestial  arms  dropping  therefrom  for  his  use, 
proved  successful,  and  he  was  well  received  by  the  people  of 
that  place.  In  the  meantime  his  elder  brother  Sus'ima  creat- 
ed disturbances  at  Pataliputra  and  offended  the  chief  minister, 
through  whose  intrigue  he  too  was  sent  to  Takshas'ila,  and 
As'oka  was  recalled  therefrom. 

Soon  after,  the  king  fell  ill,  appointed  As'oka,  through 
the  instigation  of  the  minister,  but  much  against  his  own  will, 
regent  during  the  absence  of  his  eldest  son  Sus'ima,  and  died. 
As'oka  was  immediately  after  anointed  and  placed  on  the 
throne.  Sus'ima,  on  his  return,  disappointed  of  his  patri- 
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mony,  rose  against  his  younger  brother,  and  attacked  Patali- 
putra;  but  As'oka,  through  his  able  minister,  Radha  Gupta, 
overpowered  him,  and,  to  prevent  future  disturbances,  ordered 
his  ministers  “ to  lop  off  the  heads  of  all  the  trees  in  the  royal 
garden  with  their  flowers  and  fruits,”  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Turquin  the  Proud  lopped  off  the  heads  of  the  “tallest 
poppies”  in  his  garden,  to  instruct  his  son  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  The  ministers  demurred,  and  so  he  himself  struck 
off  their  heads,  and,  retiring  to  a garden  with  the  ladies  of  the 
palace,  enjoyed  for  a time  the  pleasures  of  life  to  the  utmost. 

Noticing  one  day  that  some  of  the  ladies  had  broken  the 
branches  of  an  As'oka  tree,  (Jonesia  asoka)  he  was  very 
much  annoyed,  and  directed  a wicked  man  named  Chanda- 
girika,  “ the  fierce  mountaineer,”  to  burn  them  to  ashes  on  a 
large  fire,  and  this  was  immediately  done.  The  mountaineer, 
however,  soon  after  met  his  deserts.  Sarthavaha,  a rich  mer- 
chant, had  proceeded  to  sea  in  the  company  of  a hundred 
other  merchants,  and  there  had  a son  born  unto  him,  whom 
he  named  Samudra.  On  his  way  home  after  twelve  years, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  pirates  he  was  deprived  of  his 
effects,  and  murdered  along  with  all  his  companions.  His 
son  Samudra  alone  escaped,  and  led  the  life  of  a Buddhist 
beggar.  Once  he  came  to  the  house  of  the  mountaineer  to 
beg  alms,  and  was  set  upon,  but  could  not  by  any  means  be 
murdered.  Surprised  at  it,  the  mountaineer  reported  the  cir- 
cumstance to  As'oka.  The  king  came  to  see  the  strange  beg- 
gar, heard  every  thing  from  him,  and  then  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  mountaineer. 

The  miracle  wrought  by  the  beggar  worked  on  the  mind 
of  the  king,  and  he  became  attached  to  the  religion  of  Bud- 
dha. By  the  advice  of  a Yati  named  Yas'as,  he  caused  a 
chaitya  to  be  erected  at  the  Kukkuta  garden,  and  deposited 
in  it  some  relics  of  Buddha.  He  then  caused  a chaitya  and 
other  religious  edifices  to  be  erected  at  Rdmagrdma.  Com- 
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ing  thence  to  the  river  Ganges,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Nagas  to  go  to  their  country,  and  there  he  caused  religious 
edifices  to  be  erected.  At  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Takshas'sila,  he  caused  3,510,000,000  stupas  to  be  erected  for 
the  deposit  of  relics.  By  his  order  the  Yakshas  erected  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  ten  million  stupas  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  religious  acts  endeared  him  to  the  people,  who  dropped 
the  use  of  the  old  nick-name  Chanda,  and  called  him 
Dharmas'oka  or  “ As  oka  the  virtuous.” 

After  this  a son  was  born  unto  him  named  Kunala  alias 
Dharmavardhana,  who  soon  distinguished  himself  in  all  that 
was  taught  him,  and  was  carefully  brought  up  as  a follower 
of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Subsequently,  on  one  occasion,  As'oka  went  to  a Yati,  at 
the  Kukkuta  garden,  to  study  the  true  religion,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  that  recluse,  sent  for,  from  the  Urumunda  Hill, 
a Yati  named  Upa  Gupta,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  monas- 
tery of  Venuvana,  or  the  “ Bamboo  Grove.”  This  saint 
was  the  son  of  one  Gupta,  a rich  man  of  Mathura,  who  had 
been  converted  by  one  S'onavasi,  a mendicant  who  resided  on 
the  Urumunda  Hill,  and  had  presented  his  three  sons,  As’va 
Gupta,  Dhana  Gupta,  and  Upa  Gupta  to  his  tutor.  A pro- 
phecy of  Buddha  is  quoted,  according  to  which  the  birth  of 
Upa  Gupta  was  to  take  place  a hundred  years  after  his  de- 
mise (mama  nirvn’timarabhya  s'atavarshagate  upaguptanama 
bhikshurutpatsyati.  Fol.  23-24).  This  chronology,  however, 
does  not  accord  with  the  statement  that  As'oka  was  the 
thirteenth  from  Bimbisara,  a contemporary  of  Buddha.  A 
contempory  of  As'oka  could  scarcely  be  born  within  a hun- 
dred years  of  the  reformer’s  death.  Such  a prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  needed  to  exalt  the  rank  of  the  great  teacher  who 
became  the  spiritual  guide  of  so  mighty  a sovereign  as 
As'oka. 

Having  studied  Buddhism  under  this  tutor,  As'oka 
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under  his  guidance,  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  all  the  principal 
holy  places,  visiting  the  tree  under  which,  in  the  Lumbini 
garden,  Buddha  was  born,  the  places  sanctified  by  the  saint’s 
youthful  sports,  and  the  tree  under  the  shade  of  which  he  per- 
formed his  long  protracted  penance.  This  last  tree  is  named 
Jambu  briksha,  (Eugenia  janibiilana)  and  not,  as  is  usually 
believed  and  elsewhere  described,  an  AsVatha.  At  all  these 
places  As'oka  caused  a Matha  or  monastery  to  be  established 
for  the  adoration  of  the  “ Three  jewels.” 

When  the  teacher  retired  to  his  own  hermitage,  As'oka 
caused  a proclamation  to  be  issued,  declaring  Buddhism  to 
be  the  religion  of  his  country  ; and  devoted  all  his  wealth  to 
the  propagation  and  glory  of  his  new  religion,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  embellishment  of  the  Bodhi  Tree,  or  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  at  Buddha  Gaya  ; but  the  name  of  the  place  is 
not  given  in  the  text.  His  chief  queen  Pavishyarakshita  was, 
however,  annoyed,  at  his  forsaking  the  old  family  religion, 
and,  finding  that  she  was  neglected,  employed  a secret  agent, 
a Chandali,  named  Matangf,  to  destroy  the  sacred  tree.  The 
woman  employed  her  sorcery  and  medicines  to  bear  on  the 
task,  and  the  tree  soon  withered  up.  News  of  this  sad  oc- 
currence was  brought  to  As'oka,  and  he  was  deeply  grieved. 
The  queen  tried  her  utmost  to  cheer  him,  but  he  was  incon- 
solable. At  last  she  employed  her  secret  agent  to  revive 
the  tree  by  her  magic  arts,  and  this  was  soon  effected.  There- 
after the  king  devoted  five  years  to  the  society  of  the  Bud- 
dhist congregation.  He  deputed  Supindola  Bharadvaja,  a 
Yati  from  the  Mandar  Hill,  to  preach  the  true  religion 
everywhere  over  his  empire,  and  celebrated,  with  great  pomp, 
the  quinquennial  humiliation  and  conference,  giving  a great 
profusion  of  wealth,  raiment  and  food  to  the  clergy. 

About  this  time  he  also  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Kunala  with  a maiden  named  Kanchanamala,  and  soon 
after  deputed  the  son  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Takshas'ila,  a 
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distant  province,  which  seems  to  have  been  ill  at  ease  under 
the  house  of  Bimbisara.  Kunjarakarna,  the  chief  of  the 
rebels,  succumbed  to  the  powerful  army  which  followed  the 
prince,  and  peace  was  soon  restored.  The  insurrection,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  be  a feint,  and  the  real  reason,  as  in 
the  case  of  Susima  and  As'oka  himself,  was  the  removal  of  a 
troublesome  prince  from  near  the  throne.  It  is  stated,  ap- 
parently by  way  of  euphemism,  that  soon  after  the  deputa- 
tion, the  king  saw,  in  a dream,  the  prince’s  face  all  pale, 
haggard,  and  dried  up,  and,  being  informed  by  astrologers 
that  that  portended  one  of  three  things,  viz.,  loss  of  life^ 
retirement  from  the  world  as  a hermit,  or  loss  of  sight,  was 
greatly  grieved,  and  neglected  all  his  regal  duties.  One  of 
his  queens  named  Tis'yai'akshita,  who  was  a step-mother  of 
the  prince,  heard  of  this,  and,  thinking  it  a good  opportunity 
for  her,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  all  business  of  the 
court,  issuing  orders  and  herself  signing  and  sealing  all  des- 
patches. She  caused  a letter  to  be  written  to  Kunjarakarna, 
and  impressed  it  with  the  royal  signet,  directing  Kunjarakarna 
to  deprive  the  prince  of  his  eyesight,  as  the  least  of  the  three 
evils.  Kunjarakarna  was  at  a loss  how  to  carry  out  the 
order.  The  prince  heard  of  the  mandate,  and  had  it  duly 
carried  out  through  the  instrumentality  of  a Chandala — the 
task  having  been  held  as  too  cruel  to  be  executed  by  any 
person  of  a higher  caste.  He  then  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
beggar,and  secretly  left  Takshas'ila  to  roam  about  the  country. 
In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  came  to  Pataliputra> 
and  one  night  took  shelter  in  the  royal  elephant  stables, 
where  at  midnight  he  amused  himself  by  playing  on  a flute. 
The  king  from  his  chamber  heard  the  music,  and  was 
charmed  by  it.  Next  morning  he  sent  for  the  musician,  and 
recognised  in  him  his  only  son.  Explanations  followed,  and 
the  king,  in  a fit  of  anger,  took  up  his  sword  to  behead  the 
wicked  queen  ; but  the  )'Outh  interceded  in  the  name  of 
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Buddha,  and  pacified  him.  This  act  of  mercy  for  an  enemy 
brought  on  a miraculous  restoration  of  his  sight. 

Subsequently,  seeing  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  kino- 
for  the  diffusion  of  Buddhism  in  his  kingdom,  certain  Ti'rthikas 
urged  on  Vi'tas'oka,  the  king’s  brother,  to  refuse  to  accept 
the  new  religion.  The  king  had  tried  his  utmost  to  induce 
his  brother,  but  failed.  The  king’s  minister  then  set  about 
the  task,  and  by  offering  him  the  kingdom  made  him  a con- 
vert, and  installed  him  king.  As  oka  was  greatly  annoyed  at 
this,  and  ordered  the  usurper  to  be  immediately  beheaded  ; 
but,  through  the  intercession  of  the  minister,  a respite  was 
granted  for  seven  days,  after  which  the  prince  flew  to  the 
shelter  of  Upa  Gupta,  and  afterwards  accepted  from  Guna- 
kara,  a disciple  of  that  teacher,  consecration  as  a houseless 
hermit.  This  renunciation  of  the  world  did  not,  however, 
enable  him  to  escape  with  his  life.  It  so  happened  that  at 
this  time  a professor  of  the  Nirgrantha  school,  who  reviled 
the  religion  of  Buddha,  had  got  a picture  painted,  represent- 
ing himself  with  the  likeness  of  Buddha  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
this  he  had  circulated  widely  in  the  province  of  Pundravar- 
dhana,  and  As'oka,  hearing  of  it,  had  proclaimed  a price  (some 
dinars)  on  his  head.  A cowherd  (.4bhfra)  had  heard  of  this 
and  one  night  taking  Vitas'oka,  with  his  long  beard,  matted, 
hair,  and  unkempt  nails,  to  be  the  Nirgrantha,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  presented  it  to  the  king  with  a view  to  obtain  the 
promised  reward.  The  sight  of  the  head  deeply  grieved  the 
king,  and  he  sought  from  Upa  Gupta,  his  spiritual  guide, 
religious  consolation  for  his  many  acts  of  cruelty.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  story  contains  the  germ 
of  a fratricidal  war  in  which  Vitas'oka  had  been  set  up  by  the 
conservatists  of  the  time  to  oppose  the  Buddhist  reforms  of 
As'oka,  and  which,  after  a few  days,  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  malcontents. 

The  history  of  As'oka  is  concluded  here,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  work  is  made  up  of  moral  tales  related  by  Upa  Gupta  for 
the  edification  of  the  king.  Nothing  positive  is  anywhere 
said  in  it  as  to  what  was  the  religion  of  As  oka  before  he  ac- 
cepted Buddhism.  The  belief  has  until  lately  been  general 
that  he  was  a Hindu,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  Pali 
annals  of  Ceylon,  which  describe  him  as  having  followed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans.  An  essay,  however,  has  ap- 
peared in  which  Mr,  Thomas  demurs  to  this  conclusion,  and 
marshals,  in  dense  array,  a large  mass  of  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  a Jain.  As  the  work  of  a profound  sc\\o\^.\‘,  facile 
princeps  in  the  department  of  Indian  numismatology,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  antiquity  and  history  of  India, 
the  essay  deserves  the  highest  consideration  ; and  the  ability 
and  tact  with  which  the  evidence  has  been  set  forth  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  in  this  country  Jainism  was  a prevailing 
religion  in  the  time  of  As'oka  and  for  some  time  before  it. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  there  has  not  been  a single  fact 
adduced  which  could  directly  bear  upon  the  early  religion 
of  the  author  of  the  rock  and  the  Lat  edicts.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  edicts  that  As'oka  did  forsake  one 
religion  and  accept  another  ; but  what  it  was  he  forsook,  the 
edicts  do  not  say.  There  is  one  passage  in  these  edicts, 
however,  which  affords  circumstantial  evidence  of  great  im- 
portance. Mr,  Thomas  has  carefully  analysed  the  whole 
of  the  edicts,  and  described  at  great  length  their  scope  and 
purpose,  but  the  particular  passage  to  which  the  speaker 
referred  had  been  somehow  all  but  entirely  overlooked.  The 
passage  referred  to  was  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first  Tablet, 
and  in  adverting  to  it,  Mr,  Thomas  simply  quotes  these 
words  : “ This  is  the  edict  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods  Raja 
Piyadasi — the  putting  to  death  of  animals  is  to  be  entirely 
discontinued.”  Now  the  passage,  as  rendered  by  Prinsep, 
runs  thus — “ Formerly  in  the  great  refectory  and  temple  of 
the  heaven-beloved  king  Piyadasi,  daily  were  many  hundred 
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thousand  animals  sacrificd  for  the  sake  of  meat  food.  So 
even  at  this  day,  while  this  religious  edict  is  under  promul' 
gation,  from  the  sacrifice  of  animals  for  the  sake  of  food, 
some  two  are  killed,  or  one  is  killed  ; — but  now  the  joyful 
chorus  resounds  again  and  again — that  from  henceforward 
not  a single  animal  shall  be  put  to  death.”*  In  the  revised 
version  of  Professor  Wilson,  this  passage  runs  as  follows  : 
“ There  is  but  one  assembly,  indeed,  which  is  approved  of  by 
the  Raja  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  which  is  that  of 
the  great  kitchen  of  Raja  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods  ; 
every  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  have  been  here 
slaughtered  for  virtuous  purposes,  but  now,  although  this 
pious  edict  is  proclaimed  that  animals  may  be  killed  for  good 
purposes,  and  such  is  the  practice,  yet  as  the  practice  is 
not  determined,  these  presents  are  proclaimed  that  hereafter 
they  shall  not  be  killed.f” 

I am  not  satisfied  with  the  second  version,  as  it  makes 
the  king  declare  “ that  the  only  assembly  he  approved  of 
was  ‘his’  own  great  kitchen.”  The  worst  of  gourmands 
would  have  scarcely  said  so  in  a royal  edict.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  ; it  is  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  enquiry  that  both  versions  admitted 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  were  at  one  time 
sacrificed  for  human  food  in  the  kitchen  of  As'oka  ; and  this 
fact,  I hold,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  that  monarch  at  the 
time  could  not  have  been  a Jain.  The  philosophical  character 
of  Jainism  allied  it  very  closely  to  Vedantism,  and  in  that 
respect  it  could  well  pass  for  a Hindu  form  of  faith.  Its 
belief  in  the  Tirthankaras,  or  incarnations  of  the  Godhead, 
for  the  redemption  of  sinners  and  the  spread  of  the  true 
religion,  also  brought  it  into  close  relationship  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Brahmans.  But  it  set  itself  in  antagonism  to 

* Journal,  A.  S.  bom.  Vol.  \'n,  p.  257. 
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Ilinduisin,  the  old  faith  of  the  countr}^  by  denouncing  the 
Vedas  as  false,  and  the  sacrifices  enjoined  in  them  as  mis- 
chievous and  sinful.  A hypertrophy  of  the  feelings  of  mercy 
for  animated  creatures  forms  its  cardinal  point.  It  might 
be  that  originally  this  feeling  was  not  carried  to  the  absurd 
extent  which  resulted,  to  quote  the  vivid  language  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  “devices  of  Hospitals  for  the  suffering  members 
of  the  brute  creation,  and  ultimately,  in  after  times,  progress- 
ing into  the  absurdity  of  the  wearing  of  respirators  and  the 
perpetual  waving  of  fans,  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  minute 
insect  life.  An  infatuation,  which  eventually  led  to  the  sur- 
rendering of  thrones  and  kingdoms,  to  avoid  a chance  step 
which  should  crush  a worm,  or  anything  that  crept  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  ; and  more  detrimental  still,  a regal  in- 
terference with  the  every-day  life  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
the  subjecting  of  human  labour  to  an  enforced  three  months’ 
cessation  in  the  year,  in  order  that  a moth  should  not  ap- 
proach a lighted  lamp,  and  the  revolving  wheel  should  not 
crush  a living  atom  in  the  mill.”*  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a form  of  Jainism  which  tolerated  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  for  meat  food  or  religious 
worship.  From  its  very  conception  Jainism,  like  Buddhism, 
was  a protest  against  the  sacrifices  of  the  Vedas.  At  a time 
when  the  Vedic  ordinances  enjoined  hecatombs  of  cattle 
as  the  means  of  salvation,  and  the  cruel  practice  of  driving 
wooden  spikes  into  the  hearts  of  the  victims  as  the  orthodox 
mode  of  slaughter,  such  a protest  was  not  only  needed,  but 
could  not  but  most  effectually  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  the 
public,  and  ally  it  on  its  behalf.  This  protest  apart,  there 
would  be  no  raison  d'etre  for  Jainism  ; and  to  suppose  there- 
fore that  As'oka,  as  a Jain,  could,  for  purposes  of  pujd  and 
food,  daily  sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals,  would 
be  to  assume  a gross  inconsistency.  As  a Hindu,  following 
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the  canons  of  the  Kalpa  Sutras,  he  could  do  all  that  and 
moic  most  appropriately;  and  the  presumption,  therefore, 
would  be  strong,  that  he  was  a Hindu  following  the  Hindu' 
faith  when  he  indulged  in  those  sacrifices,  and  became  a Jain 
or  a Buddhist,  when,  in  the  loth  or  12th  j’^ear  of  his  reign, 
he  prohibited  those  sacrifices.  This  would  be  a much  more 
reasonable  solution  of  the  question,  than  the  supposition  that 
notwithstanding  his  Jainism,  he  had,  from  the  hecdlessness 
of  youth,  or  the  love  of  “cake  and  ale,”  indulged  in  trans- 
gressions of  the  rules  of  his  ancestral  faith. 

Such  a solution  would,  likewise,  be  in  keeping  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Pah  annals  of  Ceylon,  which  in  a case  of 
this  kind  was  more  reliable  than  deductions  founded  upon 
monogiams  and  mystic  symbols  of  doubtful  significance,  and 
of  such  extensive  currency  that  their  testimony  could  not  be 
of  any  use  in  settling  the  question.  The  most  important  of 
these  .symbols  was  the  svastika.  It  was  unquestionably  held 
in  gieat  veneiation  by  the  Jains  ; but  as  shewn  elsewhere 
(Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  June  1877), 
it  was  held  in  equal  esteem  by  the  Hindus,  and  was  well 
known  to,  and  used  by,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians  and  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Thomas  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Pali  annalists  of  the  5th  century,  living 
years  after  the  event,  could  not  be  expected  to  afford  the 
best  evidence  on  the  subject.  “ Under  any  circumstances,” 
he  observes,  “their  testimony  would  not  carry  much  weight 
in  the  argument  about  other  lands  and  other  times,  and  it 
is  moreover,  a crucial  question  as  to  how  much  they  knew 
about  Brilhmanism  itself,  and  whether  the  use  of  the 
word  Brahmanism  does  not  imply  merely  in  this  sense, 
a non-Buddhist  or  any  religion  opposed  to  their  own.”* 
This  assumption  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Sinhalese  annalists 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  Brahmanism  is,  however,  gratuitous. 
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There  i.s  nothing  to  justify  it ; on  the  contrary  much  in  their 
writings  shows  that  they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Coromandel  Coast 
gave  them  ample  opportunities  to  know  the  nature  of  Brah- 
manism ; and  Brahmanism  in  the  South  did  not,  in  the  5th 
century,  differ  much,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  North. 

As  a collateral  evidence  of  much  weight  in  the  case,  I 
have  a passage  in  the  As  oJea-avadana,  in  which  arc  described 
the  means  which  certain  Ti'rthikas  are  said  to  have  adopted 
for  checking  the  progress  of  Buddhism,  and  persuading 
Vi'tas'oka,  the  younger  brother  of  As'oka,  not  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  Buddha  which  his  brother  was  promulgating,  and 
to  rise  in  rebellion  against  him.  It  runs  thus — 

“ Beholding  this  (the  attention  paid  b}'  As'oka  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Buddhist  creed),  these  arrogant  Ti'rthikas, 
oppressed  by  the  fire  of  envy,  collected  together,  and  said  to 
each  other  : ‘ Should  this  king  As'oka  continue  a worshipper 

of  Buddha,  all  other  persons,  encouraged  by  him,  would  like- 
wise become  followers  of  Buddha.  None  among  the  people 
will  be  devout  ; none  of  the  good  S'ravakas  will  listen  to  us 
with  respect.  We  should  therefore,  for  the  promotion  of 
honor  and  fame,  always  adopt  such  means  as  will  make  us 
fully  trusted.’  Excited  by  this  speech,  the  arrogant  Ti'rthikas 
came  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  immediate  action.  Then 
these  Ti'rthis  went  from  house  to  house  of  well-disposed 
people,  and,  blessing  them,  thus  addressed  them  : ‘ Honor- 
able sirs,  listen  to  us  if  you  wish  for  your  own  good.  Should 
you  wish  for  a blessed,  hereafter,  devote  yourself  to  the  true 
religion.  Ours  is  the  true  religion,  and  therefore  attend  to  it 
with  all  respect.  The  religion  of  the  Buddhas  is  not  the 
true  one,  for  it  provides  no  s,d.\vcL\.\ox\  (7noksha)'  Hearing 
these  words  some  were  convinced,  others  vacillated,  and  some 
would  not  believe  them  at  all.  Thus  those  Ti'rthikas,  wishing 
for  honors,  daily  seduced  credulous  people.  Then  those  arro- 
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"ant  ones,  longing  for  fame  and  respect,  proceeded  to  visit 
Vi'tas'oka,  the  brother  of  Asoka.  Appearing  before  Vi'tas'oka 
the  son  of  Vindusdra,  they  blessed  him,  and  stood  in  front  of 
him,  Vi'tas'oka,  seeing  them  in  front  of  him,  saluted  them, 
and  enquired  the  object  of  their  visit.  ‘ Reverend  sirs,  what 
has  brought  you  so  an.xious  to  this  place  ? You  are  always 
welcome  to  relate  whatever  you  wish.’  Thus  encouraged 
those  arrogant  Ti'rthikas,  looking  at  each  other,  thus  address- 
ed the  prince  : ‘ May  success  always  attend  you,  great  king 
( Maharaja)  ; may  }'OU  always  prosper  ; may  you  be  free  from 
all  fear.  Since  we  have  come  to  advise  you  for  your  good,  it 
is  meet  that  we  should  tell  you  all.  Should  you  wish  for  a 
blessed  hereafter,  listen  to  our  advice.  Ours  is  the  true  reli- 
gion, alike  salutary  here  and  hereafter.  Those  who  know  best 
declare  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  systems  of  religion.  Therefore, 
O learned  king,  believe  in  it,  listen  to  our  religion,  and  follow 
it  with  ardour.  Then  every  thing  will  prosper  about  you  ; 
and  overcoming  all  your  enemies  you  will  become  a universal 
monarch  (CJiakravarti).  The  religion  of  the  Buddhas  is  not 
true,  for  it  offers  no  salvation  (inoksha).  Therefore  that  reli- 
gion should  never  be  listened  to.  Since  those  shaven-pated, 
vile  destroyers  of  their  family  preach  a false  religion,  over- 
throwing all  caste  and  all  duty — men,  devoid  of  the  religion 
of  the  Vedas,  un-Brahmanical  in  their  conduct,  and  vilely 
passionate — they  should,  O king,  on  no  account  be  respected 
by  you.  No  Buddha  should  be  revered,  nor  seen,  nor  touch- 
ed, nor  worshipped,  nor  spoken  to,  nor  dwelt  with  in  the  same 
house,  nor  visited  by  any  one.  You  should  on  no  account  eat 
with  them,  nor  present  anything  to  a Buddhist  sanctuary. 
Even  when  by  mistake  men  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Buddhas  with  regard,  they  suffer  from  various  calamities, 
and  at  last  repair  to  hell.  Hence,  O king,  should  you  wish 
for  a blessed  hereafter,  never  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Buddhas  with  respect.  Should  one,  by  delusion,  looking  at 
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the  merits  of  their  religion,  accept  it,  he,  fallen  here,  will  be 
translated  to  hell  hereafter.  For  these  reasons,  O great  king, 
accept  not  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  but,  abiding  by  our  canons, 
follow  the  true  religion  with  devotion.  By  so  doing  you  will 
here  and  hereafter  enjoy  great  blessings.  No  evil  shall  ever 
befall  you,  and  you  will  proceed  on  by  the  true  path.  Listening 
to  our  words,  weigh  well  which  is  good  and  which  is  evil,  and 
for  your  own  advantage  follow  the  path  of  duty.’  Vi'tas'oka 
heard  this  address  of  the  Tirthikas,  but  remained  unconvinced 
of  their  truth.  The  Tirthikas  addressed  him  again  and  again, 
and  at  last  brought  him  convinced,  under  their  control.”* 
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Now,  this  extract  is  from  one  of  the  works,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Thomas,  are  “data,  contributed  from  the 
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very  nidus  of  Buddhism  In  Magadlia,  whose  passage  into 
the  ready  refuge  of  the  valley  of  Nepal,  would  priind  facie 
have  received  an  unadulterated  version  of  the  ancient 
forninlos,  and  have  supplied  a crucial  test  for  the  comparison 
of  the  southern  developments,  as  contrasted  with  the  northern 
expansions  and  assimilations  of  the  faith.”*  The  work  itself 
professes  to  have  been  compiled  by  a disciple  of  the  great 
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teacher  who  converted  As'oka  to  the  faith  of  Buddha,  and 
in  so  far  may  claim  to  be  all  but  contemporary  authority. 
It  is  probably,  however,  of  a much  later  origin  ; but  one 
redaction  of  it  was  translated  into  the  Chinese  in  the  reiern 
of  the  Western  Tsin  dynasty  {cir.  265-313),*  and  conse- 
quently the  work  must  be  admitted  to  be  considerably  older 
than  the  date  of  that  version,  and  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  at  least  one  of  the  prevailing  religions  of  the  time  of 
As  oka  was  that  of  the  Tirthikas  or  of  the  Brahmanic 
followers  of  the  Vedas.  It  was  those  Tirthis  who  felt  most 
anxious  about  the  perversion  of  As'oka  to  the  faith  of 
Buddha,  and  not  the  Jains.  They  too  put  themselves  most 
forward  to  check  the  evil  ; they  everywhere  denounced 
Buddhism  as  false,  and  kept  numbers  of  the  people  attached 
to  Hinduism.  They,  again,  deterred  the  brother  of  As'oka 
from  becoming  a Buddha,  and  set  up  the  fratricidal  war 
which  terminated  so  disastrously  against  their  protege  and 
his  ancestral  religion.  And  if  Vitas'oka  was  a Hindu,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  elder  brother  in  his  youth 
was  a Jain,  and  that  he  had  got  it  from  his  ancestors.  The 
two  uterine  brothers  could  not  but  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  same  religion  ; and  since  Vitas'oka  was  a Hindu  accord- 
ing to  data  admittedly  “ contributed  by  the  very  nidus  of 
Buddhism,”  the  conclusion  becomes  all  but  inevitable  that 
his  brother  likewise  was  one  until  he  became  a Bauddha. 


t Beal’s  Chinese  Tripithaka,  pp.  88,  89. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  ARYANS* 


Materials  available  for  a history  of  the  Primitive  Aryans  unsatisfactory. 
Conclusions  arrived  at  admitted  to  be  unquestionable.  Pritchard’s  researches. 
Researches  of  modern  philologists.  Phonetic  decay  and  regeneration.  Muta- 
bility of  letters  ; and  of  words.  Inference  of  a primitive  Aryan  language  ; 
and  of  a primitive  Aryan  race.  Mythological  evidence.  Locale  of  the  Aryans. 
Age  of  the  Zendavesta.  Origin  of  the  word  Arya, — its  dispersion.  Social 
condition  of  the  Aryans.  Their  food  and  drink.  Their  language.  Their 
poetry.  They  had  no  writing.  Their  morality  and  government.  Deve- 
lopment of  religion.  Monotheism  of  the  Aryans.  Attributes  of  the  Divinity. 
Form  of  worship.  Principle  of  evil.  Dispersion  of  the  Aryans.  The 
Mesagetae.  The  Sclavonic  tribes.  The  Lithuanians.  The  Teutons.  The 
Celts.  The  Thracians.  The  Armenians  and  the  Hellenico-Italians.  Schism 
between  the  Parsis  and  the  Hindus.  The  result  of  the  schism. 


HE  race  of  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give  a brief  sketch 
in  this  paper  belonged  to  a period  of  remote  anti- 
quity, far  away  from  the  range  of  authentic  history. 
Its  very  existence  has  to  be  proved  by  a process  of  regular  in- 
duction, and  much  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  purely  conjectural, 
— dark,  hazy,  faint,  and  indistinct.  Hence  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  cloud  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  sub- 
ject, will,  to  a great  extent,  cast  its  shadow  on  these  pages. 
Where  materials  for  judgment  are  so  imperfect,  it  is  but 
natural  that  conclusions  drawn  from  them  must  be  more  or 
less  dubious.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  engrossing  interest, 
concerning,  as  it  does,  the  early  history  of  the  most  progres- 
sive branch  of  the  human  race  ; and  in  connexion  with  it  even 
a resume  of  the  more  important  theories  and  conjectures  which 
have  recently  gained  currency  will  not  be  without  its  use. 

The  researches  of  comparative  anatomists,  of  comparative 


* Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  “ Calcutta  Review.” 
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philologists,  and  of  comparative  mythologists  during  the 
present  century,  have  effected  a complete  revolution  in  the 
treatment  and  classification  of  the  human  race.  The  claims 
of  all  the  old  patriarchs  have  been  set  aside  ; and  even  the 
terminology,  which  used  to  be  employed  in  treating  of  the 
subject,  has  been  all  but  entirely  rejected.  This  revolution 
is  particularly  remarkable  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
leading  races  of  Europe,  and  of  some  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 
The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Teutons,  the  Celts,  the  Walla- 
chians  and  the  Icelanders,  who  differ  so  widely  from  each 
other  in  those  respects  which  constitute  distinctive  ethnic 
peculiarities,  are  all  now  believed  to  be  the  issues  of  the  same 
primitive  stock  from  which  have  descended  the  Ostiaks  of 
Circassia,  the  Iranians  of  Persia,  the  Pathans  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  the  Brahmanic  tribes  of  India.  However  startling 
the  statement  may  appear  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject,  the  fact  is  believed  by  those  who  have  studied  it, 
to  be  as  incontrovertible  as  that  two  and  two  make  four  ; and 
justly  has  Professor  Max  Muller  observed  that  “ there  is  not 
an  English  jury  now-a-days,  which,  after  examining  the  hoary 
documents  of  language,  would  reject  the  claim  of  a common 
descent  and  a legitimate  relationship  between  Hindu,  Greek, 
and  Teuton.” 

The  first  idea  of  a common  origin  of  these  races  is  due 
to  Dr.  Pritchard,  who,  after  examining  the  characters  of  a 
number  of  skulls  of  various  races  and  tribes,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Circassians  represented  the  stem,  from  which 
had  branched  off  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
Asia.  The  number  of  skulls  he  had  to  examine  were  neces- 
sarily few  and  insufficient,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  and 
his  disciples  arrived  at,  though  generally  received  as  probable, 
failed  to  command  implicit  and  universal  belief. 

Next  came  the  philologists,  with  Francis  Bopp  at  their 
head,  who  after  a tedious  and  protracted  study  of  the  mor- 
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phology  and  grammar  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  differ- 
ent races  concerned,  came  to  the  opinion  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  each  other.  To  follow  and  unweave  the  in- 
tricate process  of  ratiocination  by  which  this  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  I can 
afford  within  the  small  compass  of  this  essay.  Nor  need  the 
attempt  be  made.  Philology  now  ranks  with  the  foremost  of 
sciences,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  necessary  to  tire  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  entering  into  a comparison  of  a long 
string  of  words  to  prove  the  fact.  The  names  of  Grimm  and 
Bopp,  of  William  von  Humboldt  and  Max  Muller,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the  investigation  made  has 
been  thorough  and  searching,  and  that  the  deduction  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  facts  brought  to  light. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  not  without  interest  to  point  out 
the  principle  which  has  been  followed  in  working  out  the  dis- 
covery. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  languages,  know  well  how  closely 
related  they  are  to  each  other.  It  is  also  well-known  that  this 
relationship  is  not  one  of  descent,  but  of  fraternity.  The 
French  is  not  descended  from  the  Italian,  nor  the  Spanish 
from  the  French,  nor  the  Portuguese  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage ; but  they  all  are  produced  by  a process  of  gradual  decay 
and  regeneration  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Now,  the  philologists 
have  discovered  that  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Teutonic 
languages  are  related  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  ancient  Persian 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  aforesaid  European  languages 
are  related  to  each  other  ; or,  in  other  words,  they  are  sisters, 
all  descended  from  a common  stock.  This  relationship  is  not 
at  first  sight  well  apparent.  Letters  are  liable  to  change 
in  process  of  time,  under  altered  physical  conditions  and 
other  causes  affecting  the  human  voice.  There  is  also  a 
spirit  of  economy  constantly  exerting  to  pare  and  clip  hard- 
sounding  words  and  render  them  soft  and  easy  of  pronuncia- 
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tion  ; and  to  join  different  words,  and  wear  them  down  into 
handy  little  compounds.  These  changes,  however,  take  place 
under  strict  natural  laws,  common  all  over  the  world  ; and 
the  philologists,  having  discovered  them,  arc  in  a position 
to  demonstrate,  step  by  step,  the  various  changes  which 
languages  have  undergone  from  the  earliest  times  to  our 
own  day. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  letters  change? — and  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  answer  the  question,  except  in  a round- 
about way  which  the  reader  may  not  care  to  follow.  But 
that  they  do  change,  none  will  for  a moment  deny.  Take  the 
letter  v.  It  is  well-known  that  it  hardens  in  some  mouths 
into  b,  and  softens  in  others  into  w or  u.  When  the  renown- 
ed dame  Sarah  Gamp  talks  of  the  “ wale  of  tears  ” none 
doubts  that  she  means  the  vale  of  tears.  In  the  same  way 
when  my  Lord  Dundreary  “ theeth  a thee  thowpent  thwim- 
ming  on  the  thea,”  few  have  any  difficulty  in  making  out  that 
he  talks  of  the  sea-serpent  swimming  on  the  sea ; but 
the  general  reader  would  scarcely  be  disposed  to  believe  that 
he  does  this  according  to  a natural  law  by  which  s and  th  arc 
interchangeable.  Let  him,  however,  take  the  medi?ev'al  hath 
changed  into  Juis  in  our  day,  and  he  will  at  once  admit 
that  my  Lord  Dundreary  is,  as  befits  his  conservatism,  using 
the  th  in  the  place  of  s,  though  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it. 
The  aspiration  of  the  intial  a and  the  softening  of  the  initial 
h,  so  characteristic  of  the  Cockney,  are  familiar  to  English- 
men ; so  are  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  and  broad  Scotch  pro- 
nunciation ; though  very  few  persons  take  them  to  be  the 
result  of  natural  laws.  Yet,  if  they  be  written  down  phone- 
tically they  will  produce  quite  new  languages.  The  philolo- 
gists take  note  of  these  changes,  and,  deducing  rules  therefrom, 
apply  them  in  solving  questions  regarding  little-known  and 
unknown  tongues.  The  success  with  which  this  process  of 
induction  and  analogy  has  been  carried  out  is  wonderful. 
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and  words,  apparently  the  most  dissimilar,  have  been  by  it 
demonstrated  to  be  the  same.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  identity  of  the  familiar  English  domestic 
pet  term  Nelly  with  the  Vedic  Sarama.  No  two  words 
could  be  more  unlike  each  other,  and  there  is  not  a sinele 
letter  common  to  both  ; yet,  construed  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
logical science,  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  unmis- 
takeably  the  same.  The  credit  of  this  demonstration  is  due 
to  Professor  Max  Muller,  and  he  has  worked  out  the  problem 
in  a manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Every  educated  Englishman  knows  well  that  Nelly  is 
but  a corruption,  or  transposition,  of  the  syllables  of  Ellen, 
and  that  Ellen  is  a corruption  of  Helen.  Now,  the  hard  as- 
piration of  the  s is  a common  occurence,  and  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  initial  s of  the  Sanskrit  changing  into  h in 
Greek  ; the  liquid  r also  frequently  melts  into  /,  and  there 
are  several  Sanskrit  words  which  are  written  indifferently 
with  either  r ox  I*  Take  for  intance  the  Sanskrit  word  I'crmi 
changed  in  Greek  into  eAvw ; Sanskrit  rak,  Greek  Aex’Kos  ; 
Sanskrit  rik,  Greek  Acittw.  Accept  these  changes  and  you 
have  Sarama  changed  into  Halama.  Omit  the  final  a as  the 
feminine  affix  in  Sanskrit  not  required  in  Greek,  and  alter 
m into  n,  a change  also  frequent  in  Greek,-f*  and  you  hav'e 
Halan.  Now  comes  the  vowel  a ; and  with  reference  to  it  I 
have  to  observe  that  words  which  in  Sanskrit  have  a,  often 
take  in  Greek  and  Latin  e or  i or  o ; thus  Sanskrit  das  am  is 

* We  have  a parallel  case  in  English  in  which  Mary  becomes  Mol/y,  the  ;■ 
changing  into  /. 

t Thus,  the  m of  the  Sanskrit  accusative  in  Greek  masculine  and  feminine 
vocalic  stems,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  those  ending  in  tv,  always  becomes 
V,  e.g.,  av^pwTTov,  ocrreoi',  jiavTiv,  vtKvv,  aypov,  (fivyn]v  &c..  As  a final 
but  not  an  accusative  case-mark  it  also  changes  into  in  Greek  ; thus  Sanskrit 
ahharaDi,  Greek  tTvepov ; Sanskrit  fadam,  Greek,  ttoSojv;  Sanskrit  dJiaw,  Greek 
0av,  tOai'ov. 
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Greek  ^eKa,  Latin  dcccw  ; Sanskrit  par,  Greek  Latin 

plcnus ; Sanskrit  gagana,  Greek  yeyova ; Sanskrit  inanas, 
Greek  fievo'i,  Latin  Diinns,  &c.;  and  if  we  apply  this  rule  to 
Ilalan  it  becomes  Helen,  and  Sarama  the  type  of  Nelly. 

However  ingenious,  this  is  doubtless  a very  intricate 
process.  But  the  philologists  have  not  to  resort  to  it  often. 
In  many  cases  the  comparisons  are  easier  and  simpler;  and 
yet  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  there  must  be 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  some  change  or  alteration 
explainable  only  by  the  laws  of  philology,  for  we  may  rest 
assured  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  when 
we  find  a word  exactly  alike  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  it  is  not 
the  same  word.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  ; the  growth  of 
language,  like  that  of  plants  or  animals,  must  be  influenced 
by  climatic  and  other  causes  ; and  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  the  result  of  such  growth  in  two  such  widely  different 
climates  as  those  of  Greece  and  India  should  be  the  same. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  language,  or  in  other 
words,  of  phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  regeneration  are  well 
known  ; and  with  their  aid  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  simi- 
litude between  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit  languages. 

Nor  are  these  similitudes  the  results  of  accidental  coin- 
cidences. “ The  terms  for  God,  for  house,  for  father,  mother, 
son,  daughter,  for  dog  and  cow,  for  heart  and  tears,  for  axe 
and  tree,”  are  so  intimately  associated  with  our  domestic 
existence — we  learn  them  so  early  in  our  infancy — and  retain 
them  in  mind  with  such  earnest  attachment,  we  regard  them 
with  such  intense  interest  as  household  words,  that  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  any  nation  would  change 
them  for  the  sake  of  a change,  or  for  any  reason  whatever  . 
and  their  identity  in  so  many  different  languages,  living  and 
thriving  under  widely  different  social,  moral,  and  physical 
conditions,  cannot  reasonably  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  an 
accident.  The  fact  points  to  the  languages  in  which  they 
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occur  being  descended  from  one  common  parent.  In  the  case 
of  the  Romance  languages  we  have  the  Latin  as  the  parent  ; 
but  as  regards  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  languages 
in  which  this  relationship  exists,  there  is  no  language  extant 
to  which  we  can  readily  appeal,  and  yet  from  analogy  the 
existence  of  such  a language  at  one  time  or  other  in  the 
history  of  man  must  be  admitted. 

And  if  we  admit  a primitive  language  as  the  parent  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Teutonic  languages  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  Zend,  and  the  Ostiak  on  the 
other,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  different  peoples  who 
speak  those  languages  are  related  to  each  other  by  blood,  and 
descended  from  a common  stock.  A language  could  not 
spread  over  so  vast  a tract  as  the  best  portion  of  Europe  and 
a good  part  of  Asia,  without  the  nation  which  spoke  it  spread- 
ing likewise.  The  Hindus  here  can  learn  English  and  French, 
indifferently  at  best,  but  still  they  can  ; and  people  in  Europe 
have  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  many  foreign  languages  ; but 
neither  the  Hindus  nor  the  Europeans  have  accepted  a foreign 
language  for  a vernacular.  There  is  no  instance  in  history  in 
which  one  nation  has  voluntarily  accepted  the  language  of 
another  in  lieu  of  its  own  ; nor  is  a process  known  by  which 
a language  can  be  acclimatised.  The  Negroes  in  the  South- 
ern States  of  North  America,  doubtless,  speak  the  English 
language  as  their  vernacular  ; but  it  implies  the  existence 
among  them  of  a dominant  race  of  Englishmen,  and  their 
isolation  from  their  parent  stock  ; and  even  then  their  Eng- 
lish is  as  different  from  that  of  their  masters,  as  the  modern 
English  is  from  that  of  the  time  of  King  John.  Associated 
with  their  parent  stock  in  South  Africa,  the  Cafifres,  notwith- 
standing their  mixing  freely  with  Europeans,  have  not  ex- 
changed their  vernacular  for  one  from  Europe  ; and  even  the 
remnant  of  the  miserable  race  of  humanity  which  once 
peopled  Australia,  have  not  accepted  the  English  in  lieu  of 
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their  own  imperfect  medium  of  speech.*  The  hypothesis, 
therefore,  must  at  once  be  conceded  that  there  was  not  only 
a primitive  language  from  which  Indo-European  languages 
have  descended,  but  also  a primitive  race  which  spread  that 
language  over  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

To  turn  now  to  the  comparative  mythologists.  Their 
researches  show  that  the  various  tales  and  stories  of  gods  and 
demons,  which  governed  the  intellect  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Teutons,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Hindus  ; and  that  in  many  instances  even  the 
very  names  of  their  gods  and  demons  are  common  to  all  of 
them.  The  ethereal  expanse  over  our  heads,  which  first 
inspired  man  with  a sense  of  a God  above,  received  in  the 
earliest  Veda  the  name  of  Varuna  ; and  by  an  easy  transition 
it  also  became  the  name  of  the  One  God,  the  maker  and 
Supreme  Governor  of  all  things.  We  have  the  counterpart 
of  this  Hindu  Varuna  in  the  Ouranus  of  the  Greek  Mytho- 
logy ; and  even  as  Ouranus  was  deposed  by  Zeus  in  Greece, 
so  was  Varuna  by  Dyaus  in  the  Vedic  legend,  and  relegated 
to  a subordinate  position  as  the  regent  of  the  waters. 

The  Eastern  sky  at  early  dawn  is  the  most  charming 
object  in  nature,  and  many  an  allegory  has  been  elaborated 
in  connexion  with  it.  The  dawn  is  as  resplendent  in  the 
clear  blue  sky  of  Greece  as  it  is  in  India,  and  it  need  excite 
no  wonder  that  there  should  be  myths  formed  about  it  in 
both  countries  ; but  that  all  the  myths  so  formed  should  be 
alike,  and  their  principal  figures  should  have  the  same  names, 
imply  a community  of  origin  of  the  myths  which  cannot 
easily  be  denied.  The  heroine  of  the  stories  must  be  the 
dawn,  aptly  represented  as  a charming  maiden,  and  her 
names  in  the  Rig  Veda  are  Arjuni,  Brisaya,  Dahana,  Ushas, 
Sarama,  and  Saranyu,  and  all  these  names  re-appear  among 

* The  language  of  Ihe  Gypsies,  too,  offers  a remarkable  instance  of  the  vi- 
tality of  a mother  tongue  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
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the  Greeks  as  Argyronis,  Briseis,  Daphne,  Eos,  Helen,  and 
Erinys.  In  the  Veda,  Panis,  a wicked  monster,  is  said  to 
have  tempted  Sarama  to  be  unfaithful  to  Indra.  Among  the 
Greeks  Paris  tempted  Helen,  whence  arose  the  myth  which 
inspired  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio’s  isle  with  the  tale  of  Troy.* 
A no  less  immortal  bard  in  India  sang  of  the  same  tale  in 
his  renowned  Ramayana.  One  of  the  great  exploits  of 
Indra,  was  the  destruction  of  the  serpent-shaped  Vritra  who 
had  stolen  the  rain-producing  clouds  of  heaven  : and  the 
Greeks  sang  of  the  mighty  deed  of  their  Apollo  in  piercing 
to  death  with  his  lance  the  demon  Python.  The  demon  re- 
appears as  the  Sphinx  in  the  story  of  QEdipus,  as  the 
dragon  in  the  story  of  Perseus,  as  the  Zohak  in  the  mythology 
of  Persia,  and  in  a number  of  other  myths  Indian  and 
European.  Even  the  name  of  Vritra  is  not  lost  in  Greece, 
for  we  have  it  in  Ortheros,  the  brother  of  Kerberos,  the  Vedic 
Sarvara,  who  guards  the  gates  of  Hades.  Manu,  the  father 
of  mankind  and  the  first-born  of  Prajapati,  re-appears  in 
the  Kretan  legends  as  Minos,  son  of  Zeus.  A host  of  other 
instances  may  be  easily  cited  ; but  as  it  is  not  my  object 
now  to  discourse  on  comparative  mythology,  I must  pass  them 
by.  Those  adduced  will  give  a fair  idea  of  the  kind  of 
similitude  which  the  myths  of  ancient  Europe  and  those  of 
India  bear  to  each  other. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  stories  may  be  easily  borrowed 
from  one  nation  by  another  ; and,  ipso  facto,  their  similitude 
does  not  yield  any  data  for  ethnic  deductions.  Modern 
novels  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  such  borrowing 
goes  on,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged,  to  an  enormous 

* We  mast  beg  Dr.  Schleimann’s  pardon  for  still  maintaining  the  mythical 
character  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  His  discoveries  are  highly  interesting,  but  it  still 
remains  to  be  proved  that  the  chest,  caskets,  jewels  and  pateras  he  has  found  are 
identically  the  same  with  which  old  Priam  was  trying  to  scale  the  walls  of  Troy 
at  the  time  of  their  fall,  and  that  the  remains  of  walls  he  has  seen  really  belonged 
to  Troy. 
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extent  without  any  necessary  race  amalgamations  ; and  the 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  European  versions  of  the  Pancha- 
tantra  show  that  the  same  thing  happened  likewise  in  for- 
mer times.  But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  myths 
under  notice  and  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  or  the  modern  novels. 
The  latter  are  avowed  fictions,  whereas  the  former  preserve 
the  ancient  traditions  of  the  people  and  the  recollections 
of  their  forefathers  and  their  gods,  and  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy  in  the  annals  of  the 
race.  They  are  cherished  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  devo- 
tion which  the  halo  of  antiquity  can  claim  for  the  past  glories 
of  a nation,  and  which  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  present 
time,  and  for  the  prospects  of  a future  life  can  influence  the 
action  of  mankind.  They  are  ingrained  with  the  intellectual 
existence  of  the  different  races  concerned,  and  cannot  be 
foreign  to  them. 

Admitting,  then,  on  the  evidence  of  anatomy,  philology, 
and  mythology  that  there  was  in  former  times  a primitive 
race  of  men,  from  which  have  descended  the  several  nations 
who  speak  the  Indo-European  languages;  the  questions  arise, 
— who  were  the  men  ? and  where  did  they  live  ? 

To  frame  our  replies  to  these  queries  we  have  only  tradi- 
tions for  our  guide. 

The  Greeks  point  towards  the  east  for  the  abode  of  their 
gods,  and  so  do  the  Romans  ; and  this  would  suggest  the 
idea  that  they  came  to  Europe  from  the  east,  for  the  nations 
of  antiquity  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  their 
gods,  and  consequently  it  may  fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  country  of  their  gods  was  likewise  the  country  of  their  ori- 
ginal ancestors.  The  east  here  referred  to,  however,  did  not, 
as  far  as  we  know  at  iDresent,  extend  beyond  Mount  Olympus, 
or  Asia  Minor,  which  could  not  have  been  the  original  seat  of 
the  race  in  question,  because  the  Parsis,  who  are  likewise  the 
descendants  of  the  same  race,  point  to  the  east,  and  that 
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takes  us  far  away  from  Asia  Minor.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, is  that,  travelling  from  the  east  of  Persia,  the  colony 
which  peopled  Greece  halted  for  some  time  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  Greek  tradition  stops  short  at  that  place,  and  has 
lost  all  remembrance  of  countries  to  the  east  of  it.  To  the 
east  of  Persia  we  have  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan  ; but 
the  Hindus,  when  dwelling  in  the  valley  of  the  Five  Waters, 
pointed  to  the  north  as  their  heaven.  This  could  not  be 
said  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  to  their  west.  Now  if  we 
draw  a line  to  the  north  from  the  Panjab,  it  will  run  over  the 
Kailas  range  ; and  a line  from  it  towards  Persia  will  cross 
over  that  tract  of  Central  Asia  which  generally  appears  in 
modern  maps  under  the  name  of  Independant  Tartary.  It 
comprises  a series  of  plateaux,  or  elevated  plains,  watered  by 
the  Amu  Dariya  and  the  Murghab,  and  bounded  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  south,  the 
Kailas  range  on  the  east,  and  the  Kizelkum,  and  other  sandy 
deserts  on  the  north.  The  principal  countries  of  the  present 
day  in  this  tract  are  mostly  Turanian  or  Turkoman,  including 
the  large  towns  along  the  line  of  Balkh,  Samarkand,  Mished, 
and  Herat.  In  ancient  times  it  comprised  Scythia,  or  the 
country  of  the  S'akas,  on  the  east,  that  of  the  Mesagetse  in 
the  north,  and  Sogdiana,  Angaria,  Aspasiakie,  Thomani, 
Kanthi,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Marghiana  and  others  in  the 
middle,  west,  and  south.  A portion  of  this  tract  must,  there- 
fore, be  accepted  as  the  officina  gentiiun  whence  issued  forth, 
in  the  dawn  of  history,  swarms  of  men  whose  descendants 
now  constitute  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  tract  above  defined  is  very  large  ; and  to  point  to  a 
portion  of  it  is  to  leave  matters  quite  undecided.  I must,  there- 
fore, try  to  trace  the  locale  by  first  ascertaining  the  name  of  the 
people  under  notice.  This  name  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Parsis  and  of  the  Plindus.  The  oldest  Veda 
dates,  according  to  the  most  moderate  European  calculation, 
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from  fouitccn  to  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  of  the  most  ancient 
hymns  are  considerably  older.  The  Hindus  reckon  their  age 
by  millions  of  years.  The  age  of  the  Zendavesta  is  quite 
as  uncertain.  Zoroaster,  the  author  of  that  work,  according 
to  ancient  writers,  lived  at  a remote  period  of  antiquity. 
Pliny  compares  him  with  Moses,  and  makes  him  a prede- 
cessor of  Moses  by  many  thousand  years  (Hist.  Nat.  XXX. 
2).  Aristotle  and  Exodus  place  him  6,000  years  before  Plato. 
A Babylonian  historian,  Beroseus  by  name,  describes  him  as  a 
King  of  Babylon  who  reigned  more  them  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Xanthos  of  Lydia  (470  B.  C.),  the  earliest 
Grecian  writer  who  has  noticed  him,  believes  that  he  flourished 
600  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  These  dates  are,  it  is  true, 
all  open  to  question ; but  Dr.  Martin  Haug,  who  notices  these 
references,  and  whose  researches  into  Zend  literature  and  his- 
tory have  been  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  of  any,  is 
of  opinion  that  “ under  no  circumstances  can  we  assign  to 
Zoroaster  a later  date  than  1000,  B.C.”;  and  he  is  “even  not 
disinclined  to  place  his  era  much  earlier,  and  make  him  a 
contemporary  of  Moses.”  Anyhow,  the  Rigveda  Sanhita  and 
the  Zendavesta  are  the  only  works  extant  that  can  carry  us 
as  far  back  towards  our  early  ancestors  as  we  can  possibly 
expect,  and  their  testimony  in  this  respect  must  be  accepted 
as  conclusive.  It  is  true  that  in  many  respects  the  state- 
ments of  those  works  are  improbable,  or  questionable;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  names  of  places,  persons, 
and  things,  preserved  in  them  are  genuine  relics  of  their  an- 
cient nomenclature.  Now  both  these  records  are  at  one  in 
calling  the  ancestors  of  their  respective  authors  by  the  same 
name.  The  Vedic  Hindus  called  themselves  A/yas,  and  the 
tract  in  which  they  settled  themselves  in  India  has  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Aryadesa.  The  counterpart  of  the  last  word 
occurs  in  the  Yagna  as  Airyadagya ; and  in  the  Vendidad 
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Saclc  the  word  Arieno-vaijo  stands  for  the  home  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Zoroaster.  The  Arya-desa  or  Aryd-vartta  of  Manu 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  flimalaya,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Vindhyan  chain,  leaving  the  west  undefined  ; and  in 
his  time  and  for  a long  period  after  it,  it  is  well-known  the 
Hindus  occupied  a great  portion  of  Afghanistan,  and  so 
among  them  the  name  Arya  most  probably  extended  as  far 
as  that  country. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a root  implying  ploughing ; 
and  it  is  to  be  thence  inferred  that  the  agriculturists  who 
were  doubtless  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation  of  the  race, 
adopted  it  as  their  tribal  designation,  and  others  subsequently 
followed  their  example,  and  the  term  became  the  name  of  the 
entire  race;  as  such  it  was  interpreted  to  mean  ‘honor- 
able’ or  ‘noble’;  and  the  nations  and  tribes  who  assumed  it 
as  their  race  name,  prided  themselves  upon  their  being  the 
nobles  among  men.  In  the  Rig  Veda  the  word  occurs  nine 
times,  and  always  to  indicate  the  Brahmanic  tribes  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Aiidrya,  or  the  ignoble  race  which  sur- 
rounded them.  Darius  calls  himself,  in  one  of  his  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  “ an  Aryan  and  of  Aryan  descent  ” ; and  in  the 
Behistun  inscription  Ahuramazda,  the  great  God  of  the  Zo- 
roastrians,  is  styled  “the  God  of  the  Aryans.”  The  Sassa- 
nian  kmgs  called  themselves  the  kings  of  “Aryan  and  Una- 
ryan  Races,”  and  the  whole  of  Persia  has  for  a long  time 
borne  the  name  of  Iran.  The  Greek  writers  of  old  also 
frequently  employed  the  term  Aryan  as  a tribal  designation. 
In  Herodotus  the  Medes  are  described  as  a tribe  of  the  Arie, 
who  resided  somewhere  about  the  neighbourhood  of  modern 
Herat,  a name  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Medes.  Passing  from  the 
original  home  of  the  Aryans,  the  word  occurs  to  the  north- 
west of  Persia  in  Armenia  and  Albania ; — to  the  north  of 
Persia  on  the  Caucases  as  Iron,  the  native  name  of  the  Osti- 
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aks,  the  Circassian  race  of  Pritchard;  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vistula  as  the  name  of  a German  tribe.  The  trail  is  still 
apparent  in  Hellenes  as  a corruption  of  Aryan ; but  further 
west  we  miss  it  until  we  reach  the  westernmost  limit  of  the 
Ayran  migration.  To  such  of  my  readers  as  hail  from  Erin 
Mavourneen  it  will  not  be  a small  surprise  that  the  name  of 
their  dearly  loved  native  country  is  the  same  as  that  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  assigned  to  their  own  land. 
Ireland  is  no  other  than  an  English  version  of  the  Indian 
Aryndesa  or  Aryaland.  The  old  word  in  Ireland  was  even  or 
Jierin,  in  the  genctive  ereun  or  hereun,  whence  Erin  and  Hibcrn 
or  Hibernicos,  Thus  the  word  Ary  a in  some  form  or  other 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  race.  And  if  the  tribal 
name  may  be  associated  with  the  original  home  of  the  race, 
seeing  that  such  was  the  case  almost  invariable  in  ancient 
times,  that  home  must  have  been  situated  along  the  Hindu 
Kush,  or  the  tract  to  the  south  of  a line  extendincr  from 
Herat  to  Balkh  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Belurtag  and 
Mustag,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  where 
Greek  writers  trace  the  site  of  ancient  Aria. 

George  Rawlinson,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  Herodotus, 
admits  that  “ the  great  migration  of  the  Aryan  race  west- 
ward from  beyond  the  Indus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the 
movement  of  a kindred  people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modern 
Hindus,  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Vin- 
dhya  mountain  range,  is  an  event  of  which  the  most  sceptical 
criticism  need  not  doubt ; remote  though  it  be,  and  obscurely 
seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  centuries.  Where 
two  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  tradition  converge  to 
a single  point,  and  that  convergence  is  exactly  what  philolo- 
gical research,  in  the  absence  of  tradition,  would  have  indi- 
cated, it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or 
collusion  among  the  witnesses.”*  But  he  is  of  opinion,  “ in 
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tlie  silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  propable  centre  from  wliich  the  Indo-European 
nations  spread.”*  This  hypothesis  is,  however,  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Parsi  and  the  Hindu  traditions  above  notic- 
ed, and  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  men  like  Max  Mlillcr, 
Martin  Haug,  Wilson,  and  others  who  have  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  authority  carries  the 
greatest  weight. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  Aria,  or  ancient 
home  of  the  Aryans  as  noticed  above,  is  distinct  from  the 
Ariana  of  Strabo  and  other  later  Greek  writers,  which  com- 
prised the  whole  of  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hindu  Kush  ; on  the  south  by 
the  sea  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Indus  ; and  on  the  west  by  Persia.  This 
tract  comprised  the  ancient  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia, 
Karmania,  and  a portion  of  Parthia.  Its  name  is  due  most 
probably  to  the  early  extension  of  the  Aryans  to  Afghanis- 
tan, but  it  was  not  the  locale  of  their  original  dwelling.  This 
fact  has  not  always  been  borne  in  mind  by  some  authors,  and 
many  gross  mistakes  have  been  the  consequence. 

The  time  when  the  Aryans  confined  themselves  to  the 
country  north  of  the  Plindu  Kush  must  date  considerably 
over  five  thousand  years  from  our  day.  That  at  that  time 
their  habits,  manners,  customs  and  religion  were  of  a very 
primitive  type,  must  be  obvious.  It  would  seem  from  refer- 
ences in  the  Zendavesta  that  their  community  was  divided  into 
three  castes  or  tribes,  of  which  one  lived  by  hunting,  another 
by  tending  flocks  of  cattle,  and  the  third  by  agriculture.  In  an 
early  state  of  existence  this  three-fold  division  is  the  most 
probable.  It  implies  a settled  state  of  society  considerably 
ahead  of  the  primitive  life  of  the  occupiers  of  the  lake  habita- 
tions of  Switzerland,  but  much  behind  that  of  the  period 
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which  produced  the  caste-system  of  the  Egyptians,  or  of  the 
Hindus.  To  translate  the  language  of  M.  Flotard,  “ the  life 
of  the  hunter  was  hard,  rude  and  more  or  less  violent  ; that  of 
the  shepherd  inactive,  slothful  and  nomadic  ; that  of  the 
agriculturist  stable,  normal  and  regular.  The  hunter  and  the 
.shepherd  were  under  the  necessity  of  moving  about  in  quest 
of  game  or  fresh  pasturage,  and  easily  moveable  dwellings 
or  tents  were  best  suited  to  their  requirements  ; the  agricul- 
turist remained  attached  to  his  field,  built  solid  and  fixed 
houses,  and  cultivated  in  his  mind  a profound  sentiment  of 
respect  for  religion  and  morality.  The  family  and  the  tribe 
were  the  most  dear  to  the  nomads ; but  the  nation,  the 
people,  the  country,  and  the  city  claimed  the  greatest  consi- 
deration from  the  agriculturists.”  The  arts  of  civilised  life 
had  so  far  been  cultivated  that  the  people  could  prepare  fabrics 
of  some  kind  or  other  from  the  wool  of  their  flocks,  and 
manufacuture  pottery  and  arms  to  some  extent.  Gold  and 
golden  ornaments  are  frequently  mentioned  both  in  the 
Vedas  and  the  Zendavesta,  and  these  were  probably  not 
.unknown  in  the  primitive  homes  of  the  Aryans.  Copper 
and  iron  too  were  known  and  used  ; the  latter  probably  but 
sparingly,  as  it  could  not  then  be  worked  to  any  extent  ; but 
that  it  was  known  at  a very  early  period  is  certain,  for  the 
Hellenic  races  did  carry  a knowledge  of  it  from  Aria,  as  the 
name  of  the  metal  is  the  same  in  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit 
languages. 

Furs,  skins  and  woollen  fabrics  constituted  the  only  mate- 
rials for  clothing  ; and  the  three  castes,  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
dressed  very  much  alike,  the  nature  of  the  climate  they  lived 
in  having  been  opposed  to  a life  of  nudity.  It  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  they  were  more  profusely  clothed  than  the 
gymnosophists  of  old,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Hindus  in  subse- 
quent times. 

In  their  food  the  three  tribes  necessarily  differed  widely 
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the  hunters  depending  mainly  on  flesh  meat,  the  shepherds 
and  the  agriculturists  on  the  produce  of  their  fields,  supple- 
mented by  milk,  with  an  occasional  allowance  of  meat  ; for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  persons  must  have  united 
in  themselves  the  double  profession  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  contributed  to 
their  living  both  on  milk  and  flesh-meat.  Fermented  drinks 
were  also  well-known  and  partaken  of,  more  largely  by  the 
hunters  and  shepherds  than  by  the  agriculturists,  who  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times  are  noted  for  their  sobriety.  The 
principal  beverage  of  this  class  was  the  Soma  beer ; but 
arrack  or  undistilled  fermented  wheat  or  barley,  which  con- 
stituted the  surd  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  arrack  or  pachdivi  in  our  day,  was  also  held  in 
requisition, 

A priori  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  with 
all  its  refinements  and  its  numerous  moods  and  tenses,  could 
not  have  been  developed  by  a primitive  nation  such  as  the 
Aryans  were  between  four  and  five  thousand  years  ago.  But 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  researches  of  the  philologists  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Aryans  had  passed 
from  the  agglutinative  to  an  inflectional  state  at  a very  early 
period,  and  much  of  the  refinement  and  elaborate  conjuga- 
tional  apparatus  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  had  been  formed  long 
before  the  Hellenic  tribes  had  left  the  common  home.  The 
grammar  of  the  Greek  language  could  not  have  been  so  close- 
ly like  that  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  had  not  the  two  descended 
from  a single  source.  There  was  a common  type  from  which 
one  series  of  changes  produced  the  Vedic  language,  and 
another  series  the  Hellenic  dialects.  Nor  is  the  co-existence  of 
an  elaborate  and  complicate  system  of  inflections,  conjuga- 
tions, prefixes  and  sufiixes  at  all  incompatible  with  a primitive 
state  of  society.  The  highest  number  of  changes  which  a 
verb  undergoes  in  Sanskrit  is  limited  to  a little  over  two 
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hundred  and  fifty,  whereas  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the 
American  Indians  it  rises  to  thousands.  In  one  of  the  North 
American  dialects  the  total  number  of  changes  which  each 
radical  is  subjected  to  amounts  to  seven  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  if  that  does  not  militate  against  a very  rude  state 
of  society  among  the  tribe  which  speaks  it,  we  need  not  be 
startled  at  two  hundred  and  odd  in  the  ancient  Aryan. 

Judging  from  the  various  myths  extant,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  ancient  Aryans  did  indulge  much  in  poetry, 
and  that  metrical  compositions  of  various  kinds  were  current 
among  them.  Prosody  was  very  carefully  studied,  and  rules 
were  laid  down  for  a variety  of  metres,  which  were  regularly 
named  and  classed.  Many  of  these  still  exist  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in  the  gathas  and  other  forms  of  poetry 
in  the  Zendavesta  ; and  they  evince  considerable  taste  and 
refinement.  These  doubtless  are  all  religious  compositions* 
but  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  in  them  of  secular  com- 
positions ; such  for  instance  is  the  song  in  the  Rig  Veda  in 
which  a dice-player  bemoans  his  losses  by  gambling. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  metrical  compositions 
were  not  originally  written,  and  the  Aryans  knew  not  the  art 
of  writing.  Had  they  done  so,  the  alphabets  of  the  different 
Aryan  races  would  have  preserved  some  traces  of  it ; but 
they  do  not.  The  ancient  Greek  letters  differ  entirely  from 
the  ancient  Persian  and  Sanskrit  writings,  and  the  orders  in 
which  the  letters  are  classed  in  the  three  languages  are  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other.  Viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  similitude  which  exists  among  the  languages  themselves 
this  is  a remarkable  fact,  and  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  in 
the  conclusion  that  has  been  drawn  from  it. 

The  remains  of  their  languages  afford  incontestible  evi- 
dence of  the  Aryans  having  cultivated  the  laws  of  morality 
and  civil  polity  to  a considerable  extent.  The  law  of  mar- 
riage was  early  established,  and  the  ties  of  blood  most  scru- 
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pulously  respected.  The  extent  to  which  marriage  among 
blood-relations  was  forbidden  was  greater  even  than  what  is 
observed  in  civilised  nations  in  the  present  day.  The  rights 
of  property  and  inheritance  were  also  fully  recognised  ; and 
theft,  robbery,  and  fraud  were  punished  by  well  established 
and  fixed  rules.  A strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  was  a prevailing  characteristic  of  their  moral  life  ; 
and  abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that  they  led  an 
honest,  truthful  and  law-abiding  career,  guided  by  elders, 
chiefs,  and  kings,  to  whom  they  paid  great  respect,  and  whose 
orders  they  carried  out  with  diligence. 

The  existence  of  kings  implies  a settled  state  of  govern- 
ment ; and  the  mention  of  taxes,  or  the  contributions  of 
the  people  for  its  maintenance  and  for  the  common  weal,  is  a 
clear  indication  of  a political  condition  far  in  advance  of  a 
very  primitive  sort  of  life. 

But  the  most  important  feature  of  their  civilisation  was 
their  religion.  Turning  their  minds  from  the  requirements  of 
their  social  existence,  the  Aryans  early  speculated  largely  in 
matters  supernatural.  “The  lowest  savages,”  says  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  “ have  no  idea  of  a deity  at  all.  Those  slightly 
more  advanced  regard  him  as  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded,  but 
who  may  be  resisted  with  a fair  prospect  of  success  ; who 
may  be  cheated  by  the  cunning,  and  defied  by  the  strong. 
Thus  the  natives  of  tha  Nicobar  island  endeavour  to  terrify 
their  deity  by  scarecrows,  and  the  Negro  beats  his  fetish  if  his 
prayers  are  not  granted.  As  tribes  advance  in  civilisation 
their  deities  advance  in  dignity,  but  their  power  is  still  limit- 
ed ; one  governs  the  sea,  another  the  land  ; one  reigns  over 
the  plains,  another  among  the  mountains.  The  most  power- 
ful are  vindictive,  cruel,  and  unjust.  They  require  humi- 
liating ceremonies  and  bloody  sacrifices.”  That  the  earliest 
Aryans,  like  the  lowest  savages  of  our  day,  had  no  idea  of 
God  at  all  may  be  easily  conceived  ; that  the}'  subsequently 
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believed  in  cruel  a.nd  vdndiclive  gods  or  spirits  whom  they 
drea,dcd,  Riid  ti  ied  to  che&t  by  cunning,  m&y  also  be  granted. 
The  numerous  gods  and  goddesses  who  people  the  Hindu 
and  the  Greek  pantheons  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  having- 
subsecjuently  cieated  a host  of  divinities  presiding  over  the 
different  elements,  and  natural  phenomena  ; a regent  over 
the  dry  earth,  and  another  over  the  waters  ; a regent  of  the 
air,  and  a regent  of  the  sky  ; a god  to  preside  over  love,  and 
another  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  battle-field  ; one  to  judge  of 
the  living,  another  to  judge  of  the  dead.  But  all  this  implies 
a previous  awakening  of  the  religious  sentiment,  of  a sense 
of  the  divine,  of  a yearning  for  a knowledge  of  the  super- 
natural, apart  from  the  worship  of  spirits  whom  men  dread, 
and  whose  malevolence  they  wish  to  appease.  With  such  a 
sentiment  awakened  the  fire  below,  the  sun  above,  the  stars 
that  bespangle  the  firmament,  the  elements  whose  commotions 
are  so  portentous  of  good  or  evil,  are  the  principal  objects 
which  attract  the  attention  of  man.  In  them  he  beholds,  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  either  the  primary  causes  of  all  things, 
or  the  visible  emblems  of  the  unknown  Great  Cause. 

• But  when  the  religious  faculty  is  once  quickened,  the 
human  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  the 
elements  themselves  being  the  end  it  sought.  No  person 
can  feel  that  the  breeze  that  fans  his  face,  or  the  tangible 
fire  that  cooks  his  food,  or  the  avalanche  that  hurls  down 
death  and  desolation  from  the  mountain-top,  is  itself  the 
living  sentient  cause  of  creation,  or  vital  phenomena.  Some- 
thing more  is  wanted,  a sentient  substratum  for  the  material 
emblem  , and  as  the  spirit,  apart  from  the  body  but  dwelling 
within  the  body,  is  manifest  to  man  in  his  own  person,  he 
vivifies  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  earth  he  inhabits,  and  the 
sky  over  his  head,  each  with  a separate  vital  spark  ; and 
according  to  the  e.xtcnt  to  which  this  process  is  carried. 
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religion  becomes  fetishism,  sabeism,  pantheism,  or  poly- 
theism. In  the  earlier  states  of  such  a religion  the  gods 
are  necessarily  vague,  undefined,  and  impersonal,  pertaining 
the  character  of  the  religious  sentiments  which  create  them  ; 
but  the  mind,  once  roused,  is  never  satisfied  with  such  hazy 
creations,  and  soon  endows  each  spirit  with  a separate  form 
and  attributes  befitting  its  emblem,  and  polytheism  is  the 
result.  Next  comes  deification  of  poetical  imagery,  or  indi- 
vidualisation of  metaphors  and  allegories  ; and  lastly  the  apo- 
theosis of  heroes  and  patriarchs,  completing  the  gallery  of 
the  spiritual  pantheon.  There  is  a spirit  of  anthropomor- 
phism in  all  this  ; and  the  affairs  of  the  earth  are  reproduced 
in  heaven  with  such  exaggerations  and  alterations  as  the 
mind  engaged  in  the  task  is  capable  of,  and  this  human  idea 
of  heaven  ultimately  creates  a necessity  for  a king.  That 
king  is  God,  be  he  adored  in  unity,  in  trinity,  or  in  multipli- 
city. 

Thus  religion  owes  its  origin  to  a faculty  that  is  within 
us,  and  to  a sentiment  founded  on  moral  ties  ; a yearning  for 
the  unknown,  which  is  spontaneous  in  its  birth,  and  thrives 
capriciously  of  its  own  accord,  though  governed  by  advanc- 
ing civilisation.  The  conception  is  sui  generis^  and  has  its 
own  allotted  course.  But  “ even^as  the  idea  of  absolute  beauty 
is  the  base  of  art,  and  the  idea  of  good  is  the  foundation  of 
morality  and  justice,  so  from  this  idea  of  divinity  proceed 
all  religion,  all  worship,  all  adoration.  It  is  the  embryo 
which  contains  in  germ  all  systems  of  religion,  which  burst 
forth  from  it  diversely  according  to  circumstances”  ; and  the 
question  in  connexion  with  my  theme  is  how  and  to  what 
extent  did  it  develop  among  the  Aryans  ? I have  already 
shown  that  it  had  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  polytheism. 
But  it  did  not  stop  there.  Among  some  of  the  people  it 
remained  as  fetishism  or  sabeism,  among  others  it  was  poly- 
theism, while  others  rose  above  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
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their  pantheon,  and  conceived  and  believed  in  the  existence 
of  an  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  beneficent  being,  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  all— of  one  Supreme  God  whose  mercy 
and  grace  they  sought  by  prayers  and  solemn  hymns.  This 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  formed  a cardinal  point 
in  their  creed,  and  they  adhered  to  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
theii  faith  undei  vciy  different  and  trying  circumstances.  It 
seems,  howevei,  not  to  hav’e  attained  the  fixity  and  uncom- 
promising firmness  with  which  the  Vedantic  pantheist  an- 
nounced One  Alone,  without  a second.”  The  conception 
of  the  One  Supreme  arising  out  of  the  many  subordinate 
divinities,  did  not  preclude  the  existence  of  the  latter.  They 
were  gods,  of  lower  ranks,  but  nevertheless  they  were  gods, 
supreme  in  their  respective  spheres.  Zoroaster,  with  his 
ardent  monotheistic  zeal,  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  Vedic 
system  of  gods  and  goddesses,  could  not  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether when  completing  his  reformation  of  the  ancient  faith. 
He  changed  them  into  angels  or  spirits,  good  and  bad,  but 
could  not  entirely  repudiate  their  existence.  Other  founders 
and  reformers  of  religious  codes  of  former  times,  found  the 
same  difficulty,  and  had  to  submit  to  a compromise  of  some 
kind  or  other.  The  Vedas  rose  as  high  as  possible  when  they 
said  : “ God  was  one  alone,  without  a second,”  and  His  divine, 
leflection  vivified  all  living  beings,  whether  gods,  demons  or 
mundane  creatures,  thus  creating  a wide  gulf  between  the 
creator  and  the  created  ; but  they  nowhere  denied  or  repudi- 
ated the  existence  of  the  subordinate  Devas.  Even  Muham- 
mad, the  most  inveterate  champion  of  divine  unity,  who  pro- 
claimed with  all  the  energy  of  his  ardent  enthusiasm  “ There  is 
no  god  but  God,  and  Muhammad  is  his  prophet,”  had  to  permit 
a celestial  hierarchy  of  angels  and  archangels  to  carry  out 
the  behests  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  ; and  it  is  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  the  primitive  Aryans  in  their  original  home  did 
more,  and  believed  in  a Unity,  implying  a total  abnegation 
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of  all  other  celestial  existences — one  sole  cause  of  the  crea’ 
tion  without  any  intermediate  divine  or  celestial  agencies. 
That  they  believed  in  a Supreme  God  is  evident  from  the 
Zendavesta  and  the  myths  which  they  have  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants  in  India,  Persia,  and  Greece. 

M.  Flotard,  on  whose  interesting  work  on  the  “ Primitive 
Religion  of  the  Indo-Europeans,”  I have  so  often  indented 
in  course  of  this  essay,  says  that  the  name  of  this  Supreme 
Being  was  not  always  the  same  among  the  Aryan  tribes,  but 
that  it  changed  as  often  as  the  idea  of  the  Being  was  modi- 
fied. “ What  the  changes  were  we  cannot  make  out,  for 
one  new  attribute  added  to  the  name  of  a divinity,  one 
proper  name  modified,  indicates  an  entire  religious  transfor- 
mation in  primitive  times  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
conclusion  from  records  avowedly  posterior  to  what  existed 
long  before  they  were  compiled.  Agni,  Yama  or  Yima,  Kavi, 
Mitra,  Indra,  Asura  (or  Ahura),  Vahumano,  Mazdaha  appear 
to  have  been  applied  to  him  at  one  time  or  other,  but  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  their  order. 

Nor  were  the  attributes  assigned  to  the  Great  Spirit 
always  the  same.  “ The  warrior  and  hunter  tribes,”  says  our 
author,  “ took  him  to  be  cruel,  warlike,  and  fond  of  carnage  ; 
among  the  shepherds  he  preserves  something  of  his  bellicose 
character,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  a spirit,  ‘protector  of 
flocks,’  an  epithet  applied  to  several  divinities  by  the  Vedas 
and  the  Yagna.  For  the  agriculturists  this  god,  the  source  of 
all  life,  and  of  all  fecundity,  was  the  hidden  and  divine  spirit 
which  presides  over  the  labours  of  the  field,  protecting  the 
property  and  the  welfare  of  the  cultivators.”  ( p.  139.) 

“ As  to  the  form  under  which  the  Aryans  represented 
this  Supreme  divinity  there  appears  to  have  existed  a certain 
amount  of  unity  among  them.  They  all  equally  beheld  in 
fire  and  in  light  a representation  or  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity.  The  flame,  in  all  its  forms,  that  of  a spark  ejected 
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from  two  pieces  of  wood  rubbed  against  each  other,  or  ma- 
jestically scintillating  from  the  stars  suspended  from  the 
celestial  vault,  was  for  them  an  image  of  the  divinity.” 

“ However,  here  again  was  manifested  the  diversity  of  the 
genius  and  imagination  of  the  tribes  ; for  whilst  some  saw  in 
fire,  in  light,  in  the  sun,  the  Divinity  itself,  or  at  least  its  exterior 
representative,  which  they  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Agni,  Mitra,  Vivaswan;  others  of  a more  elevated  intellect 
and  spiritual  character  considered  the  fire  only  as  a means 
or  manifestation  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  specially  under 
this  attribute  that  the  Iranians  rendered  their  worship  to  the 
fire:  for  them  Ahura  and  truth  revealed  themselves  through 

O 

the  flame.”  (p.  139.) 

But  even  more  important  than  the  fire  was  the  sun— that 
visible  emblem  of  the  invisible  Divinity.  To  it  they  looked 
up  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  as  the  author  of  life  and 
light,  and  never  ceased  to  offer  it  their  most  fervent  worship. 
Religious  differences  and  dogmatic  philosophy  gradually  led 
to  the  ranks  of  the  other  gods  being  raised  or  lowered,  but 
the  sun  never  lost  an  atom  of  its  glory  as  the  most  sacred 
emblem  of  the  Divinity.  Both  the  Farsi's  and  the  Hindus 
continued,  long  after  their  separation,  and  still  continue,  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  God.  The  latter  went  further, 
and  apprehensive  lest  its  rising  and  setting  should  detract 
from  its  glory,  denied  that  it  ever  rose  or  set.* 

* The  passage  in  which  this  denial  is  made,  is  a remarkable  one  as  it  was 
conceived  on  the  Copernican  idea  of  the  solar  system,  at  least  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Copernicus.  It  runs  thus  : “ The  sun  does  never  set 

or  rise.  \\  hen  people  think  the  sun  is  setting  {it  is  not  so  ;)  for  after  having  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  day  it  makes  itself  produce  two  opposite  effects,  making 
night  to  what  is  below,  and  day  to  what  is  on  the  other  side.  When  they  be- 
lieve it  rises  in  the  morning  (this  supposed  rising  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for). 
Having  reached  the  end  of  the  night  it  makes  itself  produce  two  opposite  efl'ectsi 
making  day  to  what  is  below  and  night  to  what  is  on  the  other  side.  In  fact  the 
sun  never  sets.  Nor  does  it  set  for  him  who  has  such  a knowledge.  Such  a one 
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The  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive  ; “ it  was 
celebrated  by  hymns  and  prayers  accompanied  by  the  offer- 
ing of  the  products  of  the  flocks  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
near  the  family  hearth,  or  on  the  altars  of  the  lawn.  For 
many  centuries  no  monuments  needed  to  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  the  simple  manifestations  of  the  religious  aspirations  of 
the  heart.  The  universe  was  the  only  temple  worthy  the 
grandeur  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; the  vault  of  heaven  was 
the  only  shelter  for  the  ceremonies  celebrated  in  His  honour 
by  the  chief  of  the  family,  who  was  the  high-priest,  the  fore- 
most chanter,  and  the  first  prophet  of  the  divinity.  It  would 
have  been  a sin  to  represent  the  creator  by  the  combination 
of  art,  or  of  human  imagination  ; it  would  have  been  a sa- 
crilege to  make  any  material  representation  of  the  divine 
powers.  The  general  character  of  this  cultus  in  this  religious 
age,  which  may  be  rightly  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
Pnniitive  Churchy  and  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  was  the  absence  of  tem- 
ples, of  idols,  and  of  religious  monuments  of  every  kind. 
This  usage,  this  thought  of  the  patriarchal  world,  became 
subseqently  the  subject  of  positive  prescriptions,  and  the  reli- 
gious canon  of  the  Hebrews  announced  especially  and  in 
terms  precise  and  solemn  : “ Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself, 
nor  serve  them.”  (Flotard,  p.  135.) 

The  belief  seems  to  have  been  general  that  this  Divine 
Being  was  opposed  by  certain  malevolent  spirits  who  were  at 
constant  war  with  him.  They  were  always  trying  to  frustrate 
his  designs,  to^upset  the  moral  order  of  his  creation,  and  lead 
mankind  to  mischief  of  every  kind.  This  was  the  inevitable 


becomes  united  with  the  sun,  assumes  its  form,  and  enters  its  place.”  llaug’s 
Aitarcya  Bnihina’ia,  p.  242. 
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result  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  creation  and  government  by  fixed  natural  laws.  God 
is  kind  and  beneficent  to  his  creatures  ; He  is  their  constant 
and  ever-vigilant  protector  ; He  cannot  send  among  them 
plagues  and  storms  and  inundations  ; and  yet  plagues  and 
storms  and  inundations  are  common.  The  question  arises  in 
the  minds  of  the  simple  people,  whence  come  they  ? — and 
they  answer  it  by  creating  a set  of  wicked  spirits  whose  type 
we  have  in  the  hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost — “ a dualistic  ele- 
ment corresponding  to  the  Parsi  doctrine  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple as  well  of  good  as  of  evil — of  a kingdom  of  Ahriman 
as  well  as  a kingdom  of  Ormuzd.”  Of  these  I shall  have  to 
say  something  more  when  treating  of  the  schism  which  sepa- 
rated the  Hindus  from  the  Persians. 

How  long  the  people,  whom  I have  above  described, 
dwelt  in  their  original  home  it  is  imposible  now  to  determine. 
Nor  is  it  possible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  precisely 
when  they  first  began  to  disperse.  As  they  multiplied  and 
agriculture  began  to  extend,  the  hunters  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  spreading  wider  and  wider  in  quest  of  game. 
Probably  religious  differences  also  contributed  to  push  them 
on.  To  the  east  the  Turanian  races  were  already  thick  and 
crowded,  and  there  is  no  vestige  of  their  having  spread 
beyond  Dardistan  in  that  direction.  The  north,  the  west 
and  the  south  were  the  sides  which  were  most  open  to  them> 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  push  on 
by  all  the  three  routes.  The  migrations  were  made,  not  in 
one  body  by  each  route,  but  in  successive  swarms  spreading 
over  many  centuries,  progressing  step  by  step,  and  forming 
colonies  along  the  whole  route  in  all  eligible  localities. 

Taking  the  northern  route,  though  it  was  probably  not  the 
first  which  was  adopted  by  the  Aryans,  the  first  colonists  wc 
come  across  arc  the  Mesagetcc.  Proceeding  thence  in  a westerly 
direction  we  enter  Europe,  and  there  wc  meet  with  three  distinct 
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families  of  Aryan  origin,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Teutonic  : regarding  each  of  these  a few  details  are  necessary. 

The  Sclavonic  nations  include  the  old  Sclavonic,  the 
Russian,  the  Servian,  the  Croatic,  the  Wendic,  the  Slovak, 
and  the  Pole.  “In  the  ancient  world,”  according  to  Bunsen, 
“ this  great,  powerful,  and  much  divided  family  is  represented 
by  the  Sauromata  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sannatce  of  the 
Romans,  a nation  living  on  the  Don  and  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.”*  Herodotus  says  that  they  spoke  a faulty  Scythian 
dialect  that  points  clearly  to  the  source  whence  they  had 
come  to  Europe. 

The  Lithuanians  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
Sclavs,  and  Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Prussian 
represents  the  most  perfect  form  of  their  language,  in  some 
points  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  than  any  other  existing  tongue.*!* 

“ The  Teutonic  nations  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German.  The  language 
of  the  former  is  preserved  in  its  most  ancient  form  in  the 
Icelandic  ; the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  the  modern  daugh- 
ters of  the  Old  Norse  language  of  Scandinavia.  The  second 
is  the  German,  now  the  language  of  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  Its  northern  or  Saxon 
form  has  received  a peculiar  individuality  in  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  tongues  ; and  by  the  emigrations  which  took  place  in 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  has  become  (mixed  with  French 
words  since  the  Norman  conquest)  the  prevalent  and  leading 
language  of  the  British  Isles,  and  Is  becoming  now,  by  the 
emigrations  which  began  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are 
still  continuing,  that  of  the  northern  continent  of  America. 
The  southern  German  tribes  have  successively  formed,  with 
a greater  or  less  infusion  of  words  into  the  Latin  ground- 
work, the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages.”:!;  Accord- 


* Phil.  Hist.,  II,  p.  6.  t Ibid,  I,  p.  8. 
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ing  to  riauslab’s  Routes,  appended  to  Ujfallvy’s  Migrations 
des  Touraniens  the  Mesagetee  are  confined  to  the  borders  of 
Lake  Aral ; and  the  Sclavonian,  Lithuanian,  and  Teutonic 
nations  are  made  to  take  a southerly  direction  from  Asia  to 
Persia,  thence  onwards  in  two  streams  one  across  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  other  across  Asia  Minor,  to  Europe.  Much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  Caucasian  colony  coming  from  Persia 
and  thence  proceeding  to  Europe  ; but  there  is  nothing  to 
contradict  the  position  assumed  by  Bunsen  of  the  Mesagetic 
branch  having  taken  a westerly  course  across  the  Ural  rivert 
It  is  certain  that  the  Turanians  did  enter  Europe  by  tha. 
route,  and  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  for  the  Mesagete  to 
accomplish  what  the  Turanians  had  done  before  them.  See- 
ing the  marked  differences  which  existed  between  the  Hel- 
lenic branch  of  the  Aryans  and  the  Teutons,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  separation  among  them  took  place  at  a much 
earlier  date  than  after  the  sojourn  of  the  Aryans  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Once  in  Europe  the  pugnacious  warlike  habits,  hardy 
constitution,  and  superior  civilisation,  of  the  emigrant  hunters, 
enabled  them  to  overcome  and  gradually  to  exterminate  the 
aboriginal  races  they  encountered,  who,  to  judge  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  owners  of  the  Lake  habitations  of  Switzerland, 
were  evidently  of  inferior  physique  and  courage.  Looking 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians  of  North  America 
have  all  but  disappeared  before  the  tide  af  European  aggres- 
sion, it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a process  of  ex- 
termination was  consummated  by  the  ancestors  of  those 
Europeans  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Their  original  warlike 
instincts  improved  with  their  progress  towards  the  west,  and 
their  descendants  still  retain  them  to  perfection. 

Turning  now  to  the  direct  western  route  from  Aria,  we 
first  come  to  Persia  which  soon  became  a part  of  the  Aryan 
home.  Thence  may  be  traced  four  different  streams  of  emi- 
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grations  proceeding  westwards,  and  forming  most  important 
nationalities,  vi.z.,  the  Celtic,  the  Thracian,  the  Armenian- 
and  the  Hellenieo-Italian.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the 
Celtic  nation,  which  travelled  the  farthest  from  their  original 
abode.  “ It  appears  to  me,”  says  Dr.  Charles  Meyer,  in  his 
essay  on  the  last  results  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  “ that  the 
Celtic  nation  transported  itself  from  Asia,  and  more  parti- 
cularly from  Asiatic  Scythia,  to  Europe  and  to  this  country 
by  two  principal  routes,  which  it  resumed  at  different  epochs, 
thus  forming  two  great  streams  of  migration,  which  flow  as 
it  were  periodically.  The  one,  proceeding  in  a south-western 
direction,  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  thence  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  reached  Europe  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and,  passing  on  through  Spain  to  Gaul,  there  divid- 
ed itself  into  three  branches.  The  northern  branch  terminat- 
ed in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; the  southern  in  Italy  ; and 
the  eastern  running  along  the  Alps,  and  the  Danube,  ter- 
minated near  the  Black  Sea,  not  far  from  the  point  where 
the  whole  stream  may  probably  have  originated.  The  other 
great  stream,  taking  a more  direct  course,  reached  Europe  at 
its  eastern  limit,  and  passing  through  European  Scythia,  and 
from  thence  partly  through  Scandinavia,  partly  along  the 
Baltic,  through  Prussia  (the  Polena  of  the  Sagas  and  Pwyl 
of  the  Triads),  and  through  Northern  Germany,  reached 
this  country,  and  thence  the  more  western  and  northern 
islands  across  the  German  Ocean  or  hazy  sea  (Mortawch).”* 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  travelling  from  Asia  along  the 
northern  border  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
these  people  left  no  trail  on  their  route,  and  not  a vestige  is 
to  be  found  of  an  Aryan  colony  along  the  whole  line.  This, 
however,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  : the  Semitic  races  they 
encountered  in  their  way  were  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
their  colonists,  such  as  they  left  behind,  were  swept  away  by 

* Bunsen,  Phil.  Hist.,  I,  p.  148. 
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their  antagonists.  M.  Hauslab  takes  them  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  not  by  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  of  weight  sufficient  to  support  such 
a theory.  On  the  contrary  the  linguistic  differences  of  the 
Celtic  and  the  Hellenic  tribes  clearly  show  that  the  Celtic 
stream  never  intermingled  in  their  western  course,  such  as  a 
route  across  Greece  would  imply. 

The  second  branch  is  the  Thracian  or  Illyrian.  Accord- 
ing to  Bunsen  it  “ once  spread  on  the  Dnieper,  the  Hellespont, 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  countries  it  was  followed,  and 
partly  supplanted,  by  the  Pelasgian,  or  ante-historical  forma- 
tion of  the  Hellenic.  Dr.  Paul  Boetlicher,  in  his  ‘ Africa,’ 
(1850,)  applied  BurnouPs  theory  to  the  Thracian  languages, 
and  to  those  of  Asia  Minor  ; by  which  method  he  was  en- 
abled to  prove  from  the  words  preserved  to  us  by  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Phrygians,  the  Malonians,  or  Irnic  Lydians,  and  the 
Western  Cappadocians  are,  as  well  as  the  Thracians,  next  in 
kin  to  the  Arians  proper,  the  Persians,  and  the  Bactrians. 
The  languages  of  the  Epirots  and  Macedonians  belong  to  this 
family,  which  is  now  presented  in  those  countries  by  the 
Skipetarian,  the  language  of  the  Albanians  or  Arnauts.”* 

In  point  of  time  the  Armenian  nation  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  the  last  in  their  settlement  in  their  new  abode, 
but  in  enterprise  they  are  subordinate  to  it. 

The  fourth  branch  is  the  Hellenico-Italic,  or  the  Greek 
and  Roman,  formed  by  successive  waves  proceeding  from 
Asia  Minor  partly  across  the  Hellespont  to  Greece  and  thence 
onwards  in  a north-westerly  course  towards  Northern  Italy, 
and  partly  over  the  sea  from  island  to  island  till  it  peopled 
the  southern  parts  of  that  peninsula.  In  the  absence  of  all 
remains  of  Etruscan  tongue,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  race 
which  spoke  it  belonged  to  the  Italic  group  of  the  Ar^^ans  ; 
but  its  history,  as  far  as  accessible,  would  support  such  a theory. 
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I now  come  to  the  southern  route  or  Afghanistan.  It 
would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  swarms  which  had 
gone  out  by  the  first  two  routes,  the  Aryan  hive  was  getting 
more  and  more  crowded  every  day,  and  the  shepherds  and  the 
agriculturists  felt  the  necessity  of  extending  the  boundary  of 
their  original  country,  or.  In  other  words,  of  spreading  them- 
selves towards  the  south.  This  movement,  it  may  be  surmis- 
ed, was  to  some  extent  promoted  by  the  pressure  of  the  Tura- 
nians from  the  east,  who  had  already  travelled  across  Asia 
and  Persia  to  Egypt,  and  were  still  pushing  on  and  on. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Aryans  had  occupied  the  best  portion 
of  Afghanistan  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  and  made  it  an 
integral  portion  of  ancient  Aria.  How  long  they  dwelt  there 
we  know  not  ; but  it  was  long  enough  to  have  sent  a portion 
of  their  superabundant  population  across  the  Indus  to  the 
valley  of  the  Five  Waters. 

The  relation  of  the  agriculturists  with  the  shepherds  was 
not  always  of  the  most  peaceful  kind.  Their  respective  habits 
of  life  were  such  as  to  make  them  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
The  shepherds  had  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of  indulg- 
ing in  animal  food  and  fermented  drink,  and  they  did  not  fail 
to  make  the  most  of  those  opportunities.  The  agriculturists 
were  necessarily  driven  to  depend  principally  on  the  produce 
of  their  fields,  and  they  subsisted  on  a vegetable  diet.  The 
former  thought  that  their  gods  were  best  served  by  offerings 
of  sanguinary  sacrifices  and  libations  of  intoxicating  Soma  ; 
the  latter  offered  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  unfermented 
Soma  to  their  gods.  The  one  indulged  in  cattle  lifting  and 
marauding  excursions ; the  other  loved  a life  of  peace  and 
security,  scrupulously  mindful  of  the  rights  of  private  proper- 
ty and  the  laws  of  morality.  The  attributes  of  their  gods 
under  such  circumstances  necessarily  became  very  dissimilar. 
A bold,  daring,  wrathful,  warlike  god  best  suited  the  require- 
ments of  the  shepherds  ; a mild,  gentle,  peaceful,  righteous 
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being  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  disposition  of  the  agri- 
culturists. The  difference  in  the  attributes  of  their  gods 
created  a difference  in  religion,  and  it  was  impossible  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  two  classes  could  pull  well  to- 
gether. Their  differences  were  heightened  by  priests  and  re- 
formers, until  they  culminated  in  a religious  schism  of  a most 
sanguinary  character. 

In  the  oldest  Veda  the  word  Deva  is  generally  used  for 
gods,  and  the  antiquity  of  that  word  is  fully  attested  by  its 
presence  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  tongues  ; but  it  appears 
that  another  term  was  also  occasionally  used.  This  was 
Asura.  According  to  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Index  to  the 
Rig  Veda,  the  latter  term  occurs  twenty-six  times  as  an 
epithet  for  Indra,  Agni,  Vayu,  Pushan,  Marut,  or  some  other 
divinity,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ the  mighty  one,’  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  root  as  to  exist.  It  also  occurs  several  times 
as  an  opprobrious  term,  implying  an  enemy  of  Indra,  who  is 
styled  AsaragJina,  or  “the  destroyer  of  mighty  ones,”  ?>., 
demons.  In  the  Nirukta  it  is  explained  as  ‘ cloud.’ (i-io.) 
But  in  the  Brahmanas  it  is  invariably  the  name  of  a class  of 
demons  with  whom  the  gods  are  always  at  war.  In  the 
Chhandogya  Upanishad  of  the  Sama  Veda  there  is  a story 
which  represents  Indra,  the  chief  of  the  Devas,  and  Vairochana, 
the  chief  of  the  Asuras,  as  fellow-students,  seeking  of  Praja- 
pati  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  from  what  they  learnt  the 
former  became  a spiritualist  and  the  latter  a sensualist.  In 
the  Brahmanas  the  wars  of  the  two  earliest  races  form  the 
ever-recurring  theme  for  expatiation,  and  everywhere  are  the 
o-ods  extolled  for  all  that  is  good  and  great  and  noble,  and 
the  Asuras  condemned  for  everything  that  is  wicked,  though 
the  fact  of  the  Devas  having  been  frequently  worsted  by 
their  enemies  is  not  suppressed.  The  reverse  of  this  occurs 
in  the  Zendavesta.  There  the  Asuras,  in  the  Zend  form 
Ahuras,  are  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous,  and  the  Devas,  in 
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the  Zend  form  Dcos,  are  the  demons.  The  former  are  the 
good  and  white  spirits,  and  the  latter  the  black  spirits  of 
heaven.  Even  as  Satan  and  his  followers  are  represented  in 
the  Mosaic  record  as  in  antagonism  with  God  and  his  angels, 
so  are  the  Deos  ever  at  war  with  Ahuras  according  to  the 
Zendavesta.  But  in  the  former  case  is  indicated  the  antago- 
nism of  spiritualism  against  sensualism,  of  virtue  against 
vice  ; in  the  latter  we  have  unmistakably  the  tradition  pre- 
served of  the  feuds  and  wars  of  two  rival  sectaries.  The 
identity  of  names  and  the  history  of  the  two  nations  render 
this  conclusion  inevitable.  We  cannot  but  behold  in  them  the 
followers  of  the  Ahuras  and  the  Devas,  mutually  retaliating 
by  condemning  each  other’s  gods  as  demons,  and  fighting  for 
supremacy.  How  long  these  wars  lasted  it  is  impossible  now 
to  ascertain  ; but  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  wrought,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion 
with  Ahuramazda,  or  chief  Asura,  for  god,  and  a host  of 
Ahuras  of  inferior  rank  as  ministers,  receiving  fruits  and  un- 
fermented Soma  from  their  votaries  as  offerings  ; and,  on  the 
other,  the  expulsion  of  the  bulk  of  the  shepherd  tribe  from 
Afghanistan  with  their  pantheon  headed  by  Indra,  and  the 
CLiltus  which  required  animal  sacrifices  and  libations  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  These  latter  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Brah- 
manic  Aryans.  In  India  they  found  a congenial,  peaceful 
home  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  form  of  worship,  and 
a neighbourhood  of  rude  Tamilians  whom  they  never  dreaded , 
and  could  always  despise.  The  original  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  fire  remained  unaltered  among  both  the  sects.  The 
Mazdehans  continued  to  cherish  the  perpetual  sacred  fire, 
and  so  did  the  Brahmans  until  a very  recent  period.  The 
sun  also  remained  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  god  among 
both  ; but  the  change  in  the  names  of  their  gods  and  demons 
sufficed  to  cut  their  social  bonds  completely  asunder.  It  may 
offend  the  self-love  of  the  Brahmans  to  be  told  that  the 
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celestial  wars  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Indra,  or,  in 
othei  words,  that  their  ancestors  w'ere  expelled  froin  their 
ancient  home  by  the  followers  of  Asuras,  and  compelled  to 
find  a new  dw^elling  in  a foreign  country  ; but  their  traditions 
and  their  sacred  scriptures  coupled  with  those  of  the  Parsi's 
render  the  inference  unavoidable.  The  Parsis,  too,  in  their 
turn,  have  found  it  necessary  to  forsake  the  ancient  hearth 
of  theii  forefathers  to  save  themselves  from  a new  tide  of 
fanaticism,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  land  to  wdiich  they 
had  once  driven  their  adversaries.  The  Celts  and  the  Teutons, 
wdiose  patriarchs  were  the  first  to  go  forth  from  the  land  of 
their  birth,  have  also  made  their  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  descendants  of  the  long-separated  hunters,  shepherds, 
and  agriculturists  of  ancient  Asia  have  once  again  met  on 
one  common  ground,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that 
their  reunion  in  India  will  prove  conducive  to  their  mutual 
advancement,  and  that,  forgetting  their  ancient  feuds,  they 
will  light  the  calumet  of  peace,  and,  establishing  a new  era 
of  civilisation,  dw'cll  in  brotherly  love  with  each  other. 


XXL 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  ALPHABET. 


( The  following  remarks,  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in 
February  i86y,  on  a letter  of  E,  Thomas,  Esq,,  are  now  reprinted  with 
reference  to  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  lately  published  by  Professor 
Dowson  in  the  fournal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 

Mr.  Thomas’s  theory — its  logical  defect.  No  ancient  writing  extant  peculiar  to 
the  Dravidians.  The  character  of  the  aborigines  in  olden  times.  Theory 
of  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Brahmanic  alphabet.  The  Pali  shows  no 
signs  of  a Bactrian  origin,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  related  to  the  Dravidian 
dialects.  Bactrian,  a political  alphabet.  It  is  of  too  recent  a date  to  be 
supposed  the  earliest  medium  for  writing  Sanskrit.  The  fulness  of  Pali 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  its  Tamilian  origin.  Forms  of  some  of  the  letters. 
Theory  of  non-Aryan  origin  of  cerebral  letters  refuted.  Influence  of  climate 
on  literal  sounds.  Loan  theory  refuted.  Mr.  Bayley’s  remarks.  Reply 
thereto. 

HE  general  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Thomas  in 
his  letter  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  is  that 
“ the  Aryans  invented  no  alphabet  of  their  own 
for  their  special  form  of  human  speech,  but  were,  in  all 
their  migrations,  indebted  to  the  nationality  amid  which 
they  settled  for  their  instruction  in  the  science  of  writing.” 
He  instances  the  Persian  cuneiform,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
the  Zend,  the  Pehlevi,  and  the  Devanagari,  as  alphabets  bor- 
rowed by  the  Aryans.  It  is  to  the  last  that  I wish  to  confine 
myself  for  the  present,  as  it  is  to  it  that  I have,  in  my 
humble  way,  directed  my  attention  for  some  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Arj-ans  did  not  elsewhere 
originate  an  alphabet,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  do  so 
in  India,  and  that  if  they  always  borrowed  elsewhere,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  did  so  also  in  this  country.  But  such 
a line  of  argument  is  neither  logical  nor  fair.  The  Aryan 
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irace  migrated  from  their  cradle-land  at  different  times  under 
very  different  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
their  intellectual  condition  should  remain  alike  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  Hellenic 
and  the  Teutonic  Aryans  left  their  common  home  at  a very 
early  period,  and  the  Indians  the  latest.  There  would  be 
nothing  inconsistent  or  illogical,  therefore,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  later  colonists  went  forth  in  a more  advanced  social 
condition  than  their  predecessors,  having  originated  a system 
of  alphabetic  writing.  But  supposing,  and  most  probably 
such  was  the  case,  that  they  came  to  India  before  they  had 
discovered  the  art  of  writing,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
highly  intellectual  race  from  doing  so  in  their  adopted 
country.  Indeed  the  stability  of  the  major  of  Mr.  Thomas 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  this  minor;  if  it  can 
be  shewn  that  the  Hindus  did  succeed  in  devising  a system 
of  alphabetic  writing  without  borrowing  from  their  neigh- 
bours, the  general  proposition  must  break  down,  and  the 
enquiry  therefore  may,  without  fear  of  error,  be  confined  to 
India. 

Now,  in  India  the  Aryans  came  in  contact  with  the 
Dravidian  aborigines,  and  Mr.  Thomas  therefore  supposes  that 
they  must  have  got  their  alphabet  from  those  aborigines. 
But  there  is  not  a shadow  of  historical  evidence  to  shew  that 
those  aborigines  had  a written  literature  at  the  time  when  the 
Aryans  came  to  this  country,  or  for  some  time  after  it. 
Nobody  has  yet  discovered  a Dravidian  book  or  inscription 
sufficiently  old  to  justify  such  a presumption,  nor  is  there  a 
single  tradition  extant  of  there  ever  having  existed  a Dravi- 
dian literary  composition,  cither  sacred  or  profane,  of  a prc- 
Vedic  era.  The  ancient  history  of  the  Dravidians,  apart 
from  the  Aryans,  is  a blank.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is 
from  the  writings  of  the  Brahmans,  and  in  those  writings  we 
find  them  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  a literary  race. 
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The  aborigines  alluded  to  are  the  Coles,  the  Bheels,  and 
the  Minahs  of  our  day — the  rude  primitive  people  who  inhabit 
our  woods  and  wilds,  and  contend  with  the  tiger  of  our  jungles 
for  a precarious  existence.  They  might  have  been  more  civi- 
lized before:  that  some  of  them  owned  houses  and  fortified 
places,  large  herds,  and  stores  of  gold,  is  susceptible  of  proof : 
but  the  only  source  of  information  accessible  to  us  of  these 
prehistoric  times  are  the  Vedas,  the  oldest  Aryan  records 
extant,  and  they  describe  them  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  the 
Ih'ahmanic  Rishis,  barbarians  of  the  lowest  type,  and  our 
poets  confounded  them  with  monkeys  and  satyrs — or  wild 
men  of  the  woods — who  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  pale 
of  humanity.  Some  of  the  epithets  used  in  the  Vedas  to 
indicate  the  aborigines  are  remarkable.  The  Rig  Veda  des- 
cribes them  as  Mricpiravdcli,  or  “ of  imperfect  speech,”  Else- 
where they  are  said  to  be  Andsa,  or  “ mouthless  ” or  “ speech- 
less,” Some  Rishis  condemned  them  as  “ priestless  and 
hymnless,  fit  only  to  be  slain.”  In  short,  if  any  faith  is  to  be 
put  in  the  Vedic  narratives  regarding  the  social  condition  of 
the  people  of  India  in  primitive  times,  we  must  accept  the 
bulk  of  the  aborigines  to  have  been  in  a state  of  society  in 
which  leaves  and  bark  supplied  the  place  of  clothing,  the 
shade  of  trees  served  for  boudoirs,  and  hollows  and  caverns 
occupied  the  place  of  bedrooms.  And  all  this  at  a time  when 
the  Brahmans  had  lofty  houses,  fine  clothing,  gold  ornaments, 
horses  and  cars,  iron  implements,  divers  arts,  poets,  astro- 
nomers and  musician.s,  in  short,  everything  indicating  a toler- 
ably advanced  state  of  civilization.  Admitting  that  they  had 
not  come  to  the  art  of  writing,  was  it  likely  that  their  naked 
neighbours  should  have  come  to  it?  If  we  trace  the  growth 
and  history  of  the  Aryan  colonization  in  India,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Aryans  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
and  the  Dravidians  to  recede  and  decay.  The  Aryans  gradu- 
ally became  the  masters  of  the  finest  provinces,  and  the 
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Dravidians  partly  betook  themselves  to  jungles  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  partly  got  incorporated  with  the  intrusive  popu- 
lation, and  partly  submitted  to  them  as  bond  slaves,  livin" 
out  of  the  bounds  of  their  cities  and  owning  no  property. 
This  degradation,  physical  and  moral,  was  not  a state  of 
things  which  would  help  the  Dravidians  to  take  the  start  of 
the  Aryans,  and  devise  the  means  of  recording  literary  compo- 
sition, which  the  latter  should  fail  to  achieve. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Aryans  reviled  the  aborigines  from 
a lofty  sense  of  their  own  superiority,  and  called  them  nsihiis 
or  “blackies,”  very  much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
roughs  among  their  own  conquerors  call  them  “ niggers  ” in 
the  present  day,  and  that  they  were  not  the  repositories  of 
everything  that  is  vile,  as  they  are  described  to  have  been. 
But  it  is  the  very  gist  of  the  present  enquiry  to  ascertain  the 
relation  of  the  two  races  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  it 
would  be  begging  the  question  to  say  that  the  Dravidians  ori- 
ginated the  art  of  writing,  and  the  Aryans  borrowed  it.  It 
would  be  a mere  statement  without  any  reliable  evidence  to 
support  it,  no  more  than  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
Sanskrit  grammar  was  elaborated  at  Taxila  and  not  else- 
where in  the  Panjab,  or  even  in  Brahmavarta. 

Mr.  Thomas  assumes  that  the  Brahmanic  Aryans  first 
constructed  an  alphabet  in  the  Arianian  provinces  out  of  an 
archaic  type  of  Phoenician,  which  they  continued  to  use,  until 
they  discovered  the  superior  fitness  and  capabilities  of  the 
local  Pali.  He  states  that  he  has  been  collecting  proofs  of 
this  for  some  time  past,  and  each  fresh  enquiry  more  and 
more  confirms  his  early  impression.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  the  published  report  of  his  lecture  does  not  give  any  of 
his  evidences,  and  I am  at  a loss,  therefore,  to  know  on  what 
grounds  he  takes  the  Aryan  alphabet  to  have  been  elaborated 
in  the  Arianian  provinces  before  the  Brahmans  came  to  India. 
That  alphabet  may  be  a Bactrian  adaptation  from  the 
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Phoenician,  but  the  question  is, — when  did  the  Brahmans  first 
use  it?  The  oldest  Aryan  record  extant  is  long  subsequent  to 
Buddhism ; none  that  I know  of  dates  before  the  Pali  edicts 
of  Aira  at  Udayagiri;  and  there  is  nothing  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  of  at  least  some  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  years  between 
that  time  and  the  period  when  the  Brahmans  dwelt  in  Bactria. 

Then  as  to  the  Pali,  it  is  evident  that  it  existed  in  the 
country  long  before  the  time  of  As'oka.  The  different  shapes 
under  which  the  same  letters  of  the  Pali  alphabet  appear  at 
Junaghar  and  Dhaiili  are  marked  and  peculiar,  and  they 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  candid  enquirer,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  long  usage  had  brought  on  local  pecu- 
liarities. The  allusions  to  alphabetic  writing  in  Panini  and 
other  purely  Indian  pre-Buddhist  authors  point,  likewise,  to 
an  Indian,  and  not  to  a Bactrian  alphabet.  Again,  the  oldest 
Sanskrit  inscription  that  has  yet  been  found  is  recorded  in 
the  Pali  (the  Junagarh  inscription  of  As'oka)  and  not  in  the 
Aryan  letters  ; indeed  no  Sanskrit  inscription  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  Aryan  character.  The  Pali,  besides,  is  a vernacular 
form  of  the  Sanskrit — the  first  stage  in  its  transition  to  the 
Prakrit — and  the  alphabet  used  to  write  it  down  may  more 
reasonably  be  taken  to  be  its  legitimate  vehicle,  and  not  that  of 
the  Dravidian,  of  which  no  inscription  of  any  kind,  either  old  or 
new,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Pali  character.  Indeed, 
I can  see  no  connexion  whatever  between  the  Dravidian 
languages  and  the  Pali  character.  The  name  Pali  is  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  pdli  a house  or  palli  a village,  meaning  a 
domestic  or  village  dialect,  that  is  the  vernacular,  which  was 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  probably,  Dravidian.  But  were 
we  to  leave  all  philological  proofs  aside,  and  admit  the  nor- 
thern Indian  vernacular  of  former  days  to  have  been  Dravi- 
dian, still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  name  has  been 
recently  given  to  it  by  Europeans,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  question  at 
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issue.  Prinscp  called  the  character  Lat ; had  he  named  it 
Sanskrit  it  would  have  obviated  much  unnecessary  discussion. 
The  giant,  in  short,  is  of  our  own  creation,  and  we  can  des- 
troy it  in  any  way  we  like. 

As  to  the  Bactrian,  those  characters  flourished  contermi- 
nously  with  the  Pali  for  writing  a Sanskritic  vernacular  in 
the  trans-Indus  Provinces,  and  that  too  at  a time  when  those 
provinces  were  under  Bactrian  supremacy,  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the  natural 
inference  would  bo,  that  political  influence  led  to  the  use  of  a 
foreign  alphabet  in  writing  down  a Sanskritic  vernacular — a 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  of  the  time  enforcing  a pet  system  of 
Bactrianism.  The  Roman  letters  are  now  being  used  for 
writing  many  Indian  dialects.  Until  recently  many  up- 
country  Hindus  wrote,  and  indeed  even  to  this  day  write, 
their  Hindi  in  Persian  character.  I have  seen  more  than 
one  Hindi  book  printed  in  Arabic  letters.  Sheikh  Sadi, 
the  Persian  moralist,  wrote  his  rekhta  verses — that  is  Hindi — 
in  Persian  ; and  well  may  have  Bactrian  satraps  got  the 
Indian  vernacular  of  their  time  written  in  their  own  national 
character.  At  any  rate  the  use  of  the  Bactrian  to  record 
the  Pali  edicts  of  As'oka  in  the  Usafzai  country,  (and  that  is 
the  oldest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Bactrian,)  can  in  no  way 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Bactrian  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  Pali,  as  the  medium  of  writing  down  Sanskrit. 

One  remarkable  fact  which  proves  the  Brahmanic  origin 
of  the  Pali  alphabet  is  its  fullness.  It  contains  a number  of 
letters, — aspirates,  sibilants  and  long  v’owels, — which  no 
Tamilian  language  has  ever  had  any  occasion  to  use.  Had 
the  alphabet  been  designed  by  the  Tamils,  these  would  never 
have  been  devised.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  letter  under  notice, 
has  accounted  for  them  by  supposing  that  the  Dravidians  had 
them  not,  and  that  the  Brahmans  added  them  to  adapt  the 
alphabet  to  their  use.  Had  such  been  the  case,  there  would 
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have  been  some  trace  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  to  indi- 
cate their  origin  under  different  states  of  civilization.  Such, 
however,  is  entirely  wanting.  The  aspirated  letters  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  configuration  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
surds  and  the  sonants.  The  one  set  appears  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  intellectual  effort  as  the  other,  and 
the  two  are  of  character  exactly  alike.  I admit  that  three 
out  of  the  ten  aspirates,  viz.,  chJi,  tJi  and  ph  appear  to  be  du- 
plications or  modifications  of  the  surds  cJi,  t and  /,  but  they 
constitute  scarcely  one-third  of  the  total ; the  rest  of  which  are 
perfectly  independent  in  design  and  shape.  Mr.  Thomas 
thinks  the  bh  to  be  an  inconsistent  development  upon  the 
basis  of  the  old  d,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  show  why  the 
aspirated  sonant  of  the  labial  class  should  be  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  unaspirated  sonant  of  the  dental,  instead  of  the 
same  letter  of  its  own  class.  I cannot,  therefore,  admit  the 
argument  to  be  of  any  value.  Again  the  s is  supposed  to  be 
an  adaptation  of  the  j/,  “ produced  by  the  reversal  of  its 
leading  lower  limb.”  But  the  question  remains  unanswered, 
why  the  s should  be  formed  on  the  model  of  y to  which  it 
bears  no  phonetic  resemblance  whatsoever,  instead  of  any 
other  letter  ? The  hypothesis  in  this  case  involves  another 
difficulty  ; it  assumes  that  the  Sanskrit  first  coined  only  one 
s sound,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  other  two  sibilants 
were  introduced  into  the  language  a long  time  after,  when 
we  know  for  certain  that  the  Sanskrit  originally  had  three 
sibilants,  two  of  which  it  lost  in  the  Prakrits.  As  to  the 
vowels,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  and 
the  short  sounds  of  the  same  kind  should  be  indicated  by 
slight  modifications  of  the  same  figure.  I cannot  conceive 
that,  to  account  for  them,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  their 
origin  at  different  times  under  the  influence  of  different 
nationalities.  Those  who  can  devise  a system  of  alphabetic 
writing  may  safely  be  presumed  to  have  sufficient  intelligence 
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to  make  the  same  letter  do  duty  for  both  a long  and  a short 
sound  by  a slight  modification. 

One  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  Tamilian  origin 
of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  I have  now  to  notice : it  is  the  use 
of  what  are  called  cerebral  or  lingual  letters.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Aryans  never  used  cerebral  letters  ; we  do  not 
find  them  in  the  Zend,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic ; ergo  they  should  not  be  found  in  the  Sanskrit ; but 
since  they  are,  they  must  have  been  taken  from  the  Tamili- 
ans.  But  the  major  premise  in  this  argument  is  not  tenable. 
The  cerebral  latters  used  in  the  Sanskrit  are  r,  r,  sh,  /,  ///,  d, 
dh,  and  n.  Of  these,  r and  sh  are  common  to  all  the  Aryan 
languages,  and  that  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  general  pre- 
mise is  founded  on  a mistake,  and  the  deduction  from  it  con- 
sequently cannot  be  accepted  as  true.  It  is  possible,  some 
might  tell  me,  that  by  cerebrals  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Norris  and 
Thomas  allude  to  t,  th,  d,  dh  and  n,  and  not  to  all  the  letters 
of  that  class.  This  shifting  of  the  ground  would  scarcely  be 
fair  in  argument ; but,  accepting  the  premise  on  this  narrow 
basis,  I think  there  is  not  proof  sufficient  to  support  it. 
We  know  not  whether  the  old  fire-worshippers  pronounced 
their  / as  ^ and  not  nor  do  we  know  the  sound  that 
letter  had  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  for  the  Greek 
as  pronounced  now  is  not  the  Greek  that  was  ; and  were  old 
Homer  to  appear  among  the  dons  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
he  would  be  almost  as  unintelligible  to  the  Persons  of  our  day, 
as  he  would  be  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Leaving  the 
Zend,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  as  uncertain,  if  we  turn  to  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Sclavonic,  we  find  the  cerebral  consonants 
by  no  means  unknown.  The  low  German  along  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic  has  them,  and  they  are  dominant  in  the  Scandi- 
navian, the  Russian  and  the  Lithuanian.  In  the  English  the 
^ is  unknown,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  gram- 
marians that  the  English  / is  a dental,  it  is  rarely  that  an 
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Englishman  can  pronounce  the  sound  of  With  him  ^ 
is  the  only  letter  known,  and  he  uses  it  both  for  ^ and 

Mr.  Norris  in  his  paper  on  the  “ Scythic  Tablets”  of 
Behistun,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  / ($)  in  the  Scandinavian 
and  the  Icelandic,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Lapp — a Tartar  language;  but  I imagine  he  will  not  try  to 
assign  to  the  same  cause  the  origin  of  the  English  /.  Were 
he  to  do  so,  he  would  have  to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that 
nations  can  borrow  sounds,  and  secondly,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  really  did  so.  It  is  well-known  that  physical  and  social 
causes  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  certain  sounds  in  a language. 
The  Brahmanic  Aryan  originally  had  a guttural  q,  which  the 
enervating  influence  of  India  soon  softened  down  to  the 
modern  ^ = A In  our  own  day,  the  Persians  and  the  Moghals 
in  Bengal  lost  the  guttural  J in  the  course  of  a single  gene- 
ration. Aspirates  and  compound  consonants  are  being  con- 
stantly softened  down  through  the  agency  of  that  and  like 
causes,  and  often  without  any  apparent  cause  whatever.  In- 
deed, this  tendency  in  languages  to  soften  and  wear  out  and 
arrange  themselves  in  new  forms,  is  the  chief  agency  in  the 
formation  of  new  dialects,  and  with  its  aid  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  absence  of  particular  letters  in  particular 
languages.  But  there  is  no  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show 
that  nations  can  borrow  sounds.  Professor  Blihler,  of  Puna, 
in  a learned  paper  on  the  “ Sanskrit  Linguals,”  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Madras  Asiatic  Society,  justly  observes  : 

“ Regarding  the  borrowing  of  sounds,  it  may  suffice  for 
the  present  to  remark  that  it  never  has  been  shown  to  occur 
in  the  languages  which  were  influenced  by  others  in  historical 
times,  such  as  English,  Spanish,  and  the  other  Romance 
languages,  Persian,  &c.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Though  half  of  its  words  have  been  imported  by  the 
Norman  race,  though  most  of  the  old  Saxon  inflections  have 
perished  in  the  struggle  between  the  languages  of  the  con- 
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qucror  and  the  conquered,  though  in  some  instances  even 
Norman  affixes  have  entered  the  organism  of  the  original 
language,  the  quietism  of  the  Saxon  organs  of  speech  has 
opposed  a passive  and  successful  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  sounds.  The  English  has  received  neither  the 
clear  French  a,  nor  its  tc,  nor  its  peculiar  nasals.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  well  preserved  its  broad,  impure  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  and  it  is  now  as  difficult  for  the  Englishman  to 
pronounce  the  French  a,  or  u,  as  it  was  for  his  Saxon  an- 
cestors eight  hundred  years  ago.  But  we  find  still  stronger 
evidence  against  the  loan-theory  in  the  well-known  fact,  that 
nations  which,  like  the  Jews,  the  Parsis,  the  Slavonic  tribes 
of  Germany,  the  Irish,  etc.,  have  lost  their  mother-tongues, 
are,  as  nations,  unable  to  adopt,  with  the  words  and  gram- 
matical laws,  also  the  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  language. 
They  adapt  its  sounds  to  their  own  phonetic  system,  and 
their  peculiarities  are  recognisable  even  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries.” 

In  North  America  the  Negro  population  has  no  other 
vernacular  besides  the  English,  but  the  man  would  be  bold 
indeed,  who  would  say  that  the  Negroes  have  mastered  the 
English  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  English  language. 
In  this  country  the  Afghans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Moghals 
have  failed,  in  seven  hundred  years,  to  acquire  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Indian  vernacular  sounds,  and  the  Hindus, 
in  a like  period,  have  equally  failed  to  utter  the  Persian  ^ and 

Other  instances  may  be  adduced  ad  libitum,  but  they  are, 
I believe,  not  necessary.  The  point  at  issue  is  to  show  that 
sounds  have  been  borrowed,  and  not  to  prove  the  negative. 
I shall  leave  the  subject,  therefore,  to  those  who  advocate  the 
loan-theory  under  notice.  I may  observe,  however,  that  even 
if  it  be  possible  to  prove  its  possibility,  it  will  make  but 
small  progress  in  supporting  the  conjecture  that  the  Eastern 
Aryans  never  had  any  cerebral  letter  in  their  language.  The 
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Sanskrit  lias  for  its  basis  between  1800  and  1900  verbal 
roots,  which,  by  an  ingenious  series  of  inflections,  agglutina- 
tions, affixes  and  suffixes,  produce  the  entire  vocabulary  of 
the  language.  Now  out  of  these  1800,  335  roots  have  the 
contested  cerebral  letters  ; 182  of  which  have  the  consonants, 
exclusive  of  r,  116  end  in  sh,  and  37  in  rj  or  rj.  If  the  loan- 
theory  were  admitted,  it  will  have  to  be  proved  that  the 
Brahmans,  though  conquerors  and  the  more  civilized  of  the 
two,  had  to  borrow  one-fifth  of  their  verbal  roots  from  the  des- 
pised aborigines,  and  that  too  at  a time  when  the  Rig  Veda 
hymns  were  first  sung  by  the  ancient  Rishis.  This  is  a feat 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  philology,  will  not  be  easy  of 
accomplishment. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  Bayley,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  said,  that  he  could  not  but  regret 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Thomas  was  based,  was  not  before  the  Society.  It 
was  of  course  impossible  fully  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
that  theory  until  this  was  the  case.  Mr.  Thomas’s  propo- 
sitions were  in  fact  two  in  number  ; — rst,  that  the  Aryan  race 
generally,  and  the  Indian  branch  of  it  in  particular,  borrowed 
and  did  not  invent  their  alphabets  ; and  secondly,  that  the 
particular  Indian  alphabet,  of  which  the  earliest  form  was  that 
known  popularly  as  the  “Lath”  character,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Dravidian  races  which  were  in  occupation  of  India  or  part 
of  it,  before  the  advent  of  the  Brahmans.  Now  he  thought, 
that  at  least  the  grounds  on  which  the  first  proposition  was 
based,  were  to  some  extent  apparent.  It  was  not,  as  Babu 
Rajendralala  seemed  to  suppose,  based  solely  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Aryan  race  having  clearly  borrowed  alphabets 
in  some  cases,  were  necessarily  to  be  considered  incapable  of 
originating  one  for  themselves.  Rajendralala,  indeed,  did  not 
deny  that  the  Aryans  had  borrowed  alphabets  from  the 
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natives  whose  countries  they  overran,  and  one  undeniable 
instance  of  this  action  on  their  part,  was  their  adoption  of 
the  arrow-headed  character. 

As  Mr.  Baylcy  understood  Mr.  Thomas’s  assumption, 
however,  it  was  at  least  based  on  better  ground  than  Babu 
Rdjendralala  imagined  : When  a nation,  already  sufficiently 
organized  and  powerful  to  overrun  its  neighbours,  starts  on  a 
career  of  conquest,  and,  having  as  yet  no  alphabet  of  its  own, 
occupies  countries  where  an  alphabet  is  already  established, 
it  was  d priori  improbable  that  it  should  take  the  trouble  of 
inventing  one  of  its  own.  Of  course,  it  did  not  follow,  as 
Rajendralala  pointed  out,  that  because  tne  earlier  Aryan 
hordes  possessed  no  alphabet  of  their  own  invention,  that 
this  was  necessarily  the  case  also  with  later  hordes,  issuing 
from  the  same  stock  and  the  same  “ nidus,”  but  there  was  a 
strong  antecedent  improbability  that  a race  which  certainly 
at  a comparatively  late  period  of  the  world’s  history  possessed 
no  alphabet,  and  was  then  surrounded  by  neighbours  who 
did,  neighbours  with  whom,  by  conquest,  some  sort  of  inter- 
course must  have  been  established, — should  neverthless  in- 
vent rather  than  adopt  an  alphabet.  Ceasing,  however,  to 
argue  from  pure  probabilities,  there  was,  Mr.  Bayley  thought, 
some  external  evidence  for  concluding  that  the  Lath  al- 
phabet was  not  an  Aryan  invention,  but  adopted. 

It  was  not  the  only  alphabet  used  by  the  Aryan  race  in 
India  : at  the  earliest  date  which  could  be  assigned  probably 
to  any  Lath  inscription,  there  was  another  character  which 
Mr.  Bayley  would  call  the  Bactro-Pali,  equally  well  estab- 
lished in  Northern  India,  and  employed  to  express  what 
might  be  called  identically  the  same  language. 

In  Northern  India,  including  Kabul,  it  might  be  said 
that  this  alphabet  reigned  supreme  ; south  of  the  Jumna  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  region  of  the  Lath  character  and  its 
branches.  Intermediately  between  say  the  Jumna  and  the 
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Jliclum  was  a tract  of  debatable  ground,  in  which,  however, 
at  the  early  date  above  mentioned,  the  Bactro-Pali  certainly 
predominated  on  one  inscription  ; and  many  coins  belonging 
to  this  tract  arc,  however,  certainly  bi-literal,  expressing  ab- 
solutely the  same  words  in  both  characters. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  a later  emigration  of  the  Aryan 
race,  leaving  its  cradle  after  the  invention  of  the  Lath  charac- 
ter, carried  it  with  them  to  Central  and  Southern  India,  one 
or  other  of  the  following  two  several  suppositions  must  neces- 
sarily be  accepted,  neither  of  which  seemed  at  all  probable 
in  itself  or  supported  by  any  evidence. 

If,  for  example,  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  Aryan  branch  quitted  its  original  resting-place  to- 
gether, then  it  must  be  supposed  that  one  portion  abandoned 
its  native  alphabet  and  adopted  a better  one  not  yet  solved,  viz. 
what  were  the  first  religious  civilizations  in  India.  If  it  were 
the  fact,  that  the  early  Aryans  with  their  beliefs  in  gods 
descending  from  above,  and  in  the  firm  existence  of  a golden 
age,  and  a higher  state  from  which  man  descended,  were  met 
by  another  faith  already  established  in  India,  by  a school 
holding  the  doctrine  of  the  progression  of  race  from  below 
upwards,  and  from  which  both  the  S'ivite  'and  the  Buddhist 
forms  have  sprung,  then  it  may  be  that  the  earliest  Phonetic 
alphabet  was  in  the  possession  of  this  latter  school.  That 
the  aboriginal  Dravidian  savages  should  have  invented  either 
the  religion  or  the  alphabet,  seemed  to  him  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  They  must  have  come  from  some  foreign  source. 
The  question  remained,  what  was  that  source? 

Mr,  Bayley  explained  that  he  had  used  the  terms 
“ Scythean  ” and  “Aryan”  merely  as  announced  forms  of 
expression,  without  any  intention  of  assigning  an  ethnologic 
character  of  the  Semites, 

In  reply  to  the  above  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  to  find  that  Mr.  Bayley  concurred 
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in  the  main  with  what  he  had  said.  He  was  well  aware 
of  more  than  one  alphabet  having  been  current  in  different 
parts  of  India,  in  writing  down  one  language  in  the  time 
of  As'oka  and  for  some  centuries  after  it,  but  it  did  not 
at  all  serve  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  at  issue,  viz., 
the  source  whence  the  Aryans  first  got  their  alphabet.  The 
researches  of  the  learned  Dr.  Goldstucker  had  clearly  estab- 
lished that  Panini  lived  many  centuries  before  the  age  of 
As'oka,  and  at  his  time  the  art  of  writing  was  well-known. 
The  root  likJi,  “to  write,”  (aksJiaravinyds e)  in  his  Dhdfit- 
pdfha  was  conclusive  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  there- 
fore was,  what  was  the  alphabet  that  great  grammarian  and 
his  predecessors  used  ? was  it  the  Bactrian,  or  the  Pali,  or 
any  other  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  latter  ? There  was 
not  data  sufficient  to  give  a positive  answer  to  this  ; but  he 
felt  no  hesitation  in  giving  a negative  one,  as  regards  the 
Bactrian.  All  northern  languages,  or  rather  those  of  cold  re- 
gions, were  noted  for  gutturals,  aspirates,  troublesome  combi- 
nations of  consonants  and  distinctions  of  long  and  short 
vowels  which  Byron  describes  as  the 

“ grunting  guttural 

Which  we  have  to  hiss,  spit  and  sputter  all.” 

These  when  transferred  to  hot  countries,  soon  lose  their 
sharpness,  and  become  soft  and  sweet.  The  history  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  proves  this  most  incontestably  : the  sharp- 
ness and  harshness  and  the  peculiar  distinctions  and  com- 
bination of  sounds  of  the  Vedic  dialect  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the  time  of  Buddha,  and  the 
Sanskrit  of  Buddha’s  time  was  not  what  it  became  in  the 
time  of  Kalidasa.  It  underwent  many  changes,  and  most  of 
those  changes  were  dictated  by  a desire  to  rub  ofif  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  Vedic  language  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

Now,  d priori  it  would  be  expected  that  an  alphabet 
designed  for  the  earlier  Sanskrit,  or  of  the  language  as  cur- 
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rent  in  the  Arianian  provinees,  would  be  rieher  in  letters  than 
in  one  got  up  in  the  time  of  Buddha,  for  a great  deal  more 
stress  was  laid  on  minor  distinctions  of  pronunciation  in  the 
prc-Vedic  and  the  Vedic,  than  in  later,  ages,  and  when  the 
first  idea  of  alphabetic  writing  is  once  formed,  no  nation  can 
be  believed  to  be  so  slow  as  not  to  be  able  to  design  a suffi- 
cient number  of  letters  to  meet  all  their  requirements.  The 
Bactrian  is  avowedly  not  so  full.  Its  vowels  are  few  and 
imperfect,  and  consonants  deficient  ; and  it  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  originally  used  for  a language  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  long  and  short  vowels,  and  upon  which  it 
attached  so  much  importance. 

Again,  it  was  unknown  in  the  history  of  language  that 
men,  themselves  conquerors,  voluntarily  gave  up  an  al- 
phabet with  which  their  religion  was  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated for  many  centuries,  and  adopt  an  alphabet  from  a con- 
quered people,  because  of  “ its  superior  fitness.”  No  amount 
of  superiority  can  have  any  influence  in  such  cases.  Nor  did 
Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra  know  what  the  superiority  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Pali.  It  was  not  one  of  easy  writing,  for  the  flow- 
ing Bactrian  had,  in  that  respect,  great  advantages  over  the 
angular  Pali;  nor  of  fulness  for  it  was  avowed  that  it  had  not 
aspirates  at  all  before  the  Brahmans  adopted  it.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  still  there  would  be  a doubt,  if  it  would  be  after  a 
language  had  been  associated  with  a particular  form  of  writing 
for  a long  time.  The  English  vocalic  system  is  imperfect  in 
many  respects,  and  some  of  its  letters  are  obliged  to  do  duty 
for  half  a dozen  sounds,  and  yet  it  was  not  to  be  for  a moment 
supposed  that  it  would  ever  be  replaced  by  the  most  perfect 
system  of  writing  that  is  current  in  the  world,  the  Sanskrit. 
Besides,  the  Sanskrit  was  a dead  language  in  the  time  of 
As'oka  and  had  been  replaced  by  the  different  Prakrits  which 
dropped  the  aspirates  and  some  of  the  sibilants,  and  rejected 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  vow^cls,  and  that,  or  a little 
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before  that,  was  not  the  time  when  the  Brahmans  would  for- 
sake their  ancient  alphabet  for  a foreign  one,  for  the  sake  of 
its  superior  and  more  perfect  system  of  vowels  and  aspirates. 


APPENDIX  A. 


HUMAN  SACRIFICE  AMONG  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  page  53  to  the  Thargalia  of 
the  Athenians,  at  which  a man  and  a woman  were  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  expiate  the  sins,  of  the  nation.  The  custom  was  to  reserve 
certain  worthless  persons  whom,  in  case  of  plague,  famine,  or  other 
visitations  from  heaven,  they  used  to  throw  into  the  sea,  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  cleanse  away  or  wipe  off  the  guilt  of  the 
nation.  These  victims  were  known  under  the  various  names  of 
KaOapimra,  KaOapcTLa,  TVipLKaOapfxaTa,  all  implying  expiation  or 
cleansing — the  victims  through  which  the  nation  cleansed  itself  of 
its  sin.  They,  as  scape-goats  for  others,  were  also  called  (fyap/j-aKoi, 
7repii/'>//xaTtt  and  Sqp.6(ri,oi.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  victims 
having  been  worthless  persons  if’app.aKot  became  a term  of  reproach. 

APPENDIX  B. 


THE  INDIAN  STYX  AND  ITS  FERRIAGE. 

The  ferriage  for  Charon  referred  to  on  page  138,  is,  in  modern 
times,  paid  in  India  in  a black  cow.  The  payment  is  made  a short 
time,  sometimes  2 or  3 days,  before  death  when  the  rite  ofVaitarani 
is  performed.  The  mantra  for  the  payment  says  : “ At  the  dreadful 
gate  of  death  there  is  the  burning  river  Vaitarani ; for  crossing  it 
I give  this  black  Vaitarani  cow.” 

In  the  ancient  ritual  I can  find  no  notice  of  this  rite,  but  in 
the  Atharvavcda  Sanhita,  in  which  almost  all  the  verses  of  the  burial 
hymn  of  the  Rig  Veda  have  been  quoted  with  a few  slight  variations 
in  the  reading,  there  are  three  verses  quoted  which  refer  to  crossing 
a river  named  As'manvati.  The  first  thereof  runs  thus  : “ Here 
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flows  the  As’manvati,  friends,  dexterously  and  boldly  cross  it, 
leaving  behind  you  all  evils  and  all  diseases,  so  that  you  may  revel 
in  food  on  the  other  side.” 

R fr?:fTT  WTZi:  i 

5T=f\fT  ^ ^*T?rf^TgT7^»nfH  ^7551^  llJ^UUp 

This  verse  occurs  in  the  Rig  Veda,  in  a conversation  among 
certain  gods,  and  does  not  there  refer  to  any  funeral.  I do  not  find 
also  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  As'manvati  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Vaitarani.  The  verse,  besides,  is  addressed  to  friends 
in  the  plural  number,  and  not  to  the  dead.  It  obviously,  therefore, 
refers  to  the  mourners  and  not  to  the  dead,  and  that  such  is  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  distitch  having  been,  with  a slight  change, 
used  in  the  Taittin'ya  Aranyaka  (VI.  iii,  lo)  as  the  mantra  for  cross- 
ing the  three  trenches  noticed  in  connexion  with  rite  of  departure 
home  after  a funeral,  (p.  141).  As'manvati  means  ‘the  pebbly  river,’ 
and  the  trenches,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  lined  with  sand  and 
pebbles. 
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